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THE MOST COMPLETE SLEEVE BEARING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


Stop wnat 
BOOTH 444 
Annex 


Son BROATE 


TH MILL 


EGARDLESS of what you require in bearing bronze 
we are ready to serve you. If it is a standard size 


Z| bushing or bearing . . . a UNIVERSAL bronze bar... . or 


an electric motor bearing . . . your order will be filled 
the same day it arrives. You have the widest range of sizes 
. the highest quality product . . . the most complete 
stocks from which to make your selection. 
If you need a special bronze part for a Textile machine, 
we offer you the most complete facilities . . . the widest 
experience available. So when you need bearing bronze, 


call your local JOHNSON Distributor ... F/ RST. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORING 


BETWEEN 


: ign ao x 4 Payment 


1941 1941 


MON WED THURS MON ) THURS 


2 3 4 5 2 3 
6 7 ; 9 10 11 12 €os 6 @ : 9 10 
13 1415 16171819 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 


20 21 22 23 24 25 26 = Lee = 118 19 20 21 22 23 24 
27 28 29 30 31 —— \, 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Convert your sales into cash at once without wait- 
ing 30...60...or 90 days for funds to be col- 
lected! Commercial factoring provides paymentas 
you ship—yet you extend your usual credit terms. 


Those uncertain gaps between shipments and pay- 
ments are wholly eliminated. Commercial Factors 
Corporation absorbs the credit losses and assumes 
all credit and collection expense. 


Here is a story every business man should know— 
and it is yours for an inquiry. Write today — you 
can dictate the letter in less than two minutes. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 














COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year: $2.00 for three years: Canada, $1.50 per year: Foreign Countries. $2.00 per vear. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office. Dalton. Ga., under the Act of March 8, 1879 
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Quality Fabrics 
al Low Cost 


« on Draper 
Your Mill Is In xX Serle Looms 
Competition With 


The Lower Weaving Costs and 
Better Cloth Quality of 


Draper X Series 
High Speed Looms 


Can You Meet This Competition 
With Your Present Looms? 





X Series Looms Sold 


to February |, 1941 





Model Brought Out Looms Sold 
X October 1930 40,257 
XK April 1935 13,485 
XL April 1935 3,499 
XD April 1939 7,736 
X P November 1940 301 
Total 65,278 











An Exhibit of X Series Looms Including 
The New X-2 and XU Models 


Will Be Shown at The Draper Booth in The Textile Show 
at Greenville S C March 31 to April 5 1941 


Why Not See Them and See For Yourself 
Why Progressive Mills Are Buying Them 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia | Spartanburg S C 
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More railroad rolling equipment in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texace than 
with any other brand. 


More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


More scheduled airline mileage within 
the U.S. and to other countries is own 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texace 
than with any other brand. 


More copper is produced in the U. 5S. 
by mines using Texaco Products than 
by all other copper mines combined. 


More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trainsinthe U.S.is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


THEY PREFER EEK. 
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Thousands of Crompton & Knowles looms are 
kept in peak condition withTEXACO Lubricants. 














You CAN REDUCE SPOILAGE from oil almost to zero . . . by changing to 
a lubricant that doesn’t “creep” along the shaft. 


Important mills in all textile centers have solved this oil-spotting prob- 
lem . . . by lubricating with TEXACO STAZON. 

Texaco Stazon resists thinning out, creeping, splattering. It stays on bear- 
ing surfaces, assuring ample lubrication with fewer applications. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
textile field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 

Buyers in these fields are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 
important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in reducing spoil- 
age in your mill. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 


plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 


FRED ALLEN in a full-hour pro- METROPOLITAN OPERA 
gram every Wednesday night. every Saturday afternoon, 
CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., NBC. See local newspaper 
10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. for time and station. 
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“YES, WE’VE BEEN GETTING MIGHTY UNIFORM MERCERIZING FROM 


: EVERY CAR OF WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA.” 


“uBVERY GRAB SAMPLE SHOWS THE SAME TENSILE STRENGTH LATELY”. 











v_—___ i ”~» 


Many leading mills — mercerizers, dyers and 
finishers — get uniform product quality and 
make worthwhile production economies by 
using Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda. 

Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is of 
uniform quality ...completely satisfactory for 
every cotton-textile processing requirement. 
Furnished in 50% and 70% concentrations—as 
well as 73% concentration shipped in specially 
lined tank cars. Also flake and solid. 
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Why not order a sample car for prompt ship- 
ment from our nearby Charleston, West 


Virginia plant? 


WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


Phosphoric Acid 
Sodium Phosphates 


Trichlorethylene 
Perchlorethylene 
Carbon Bisulfide 
Sodium Sulfide 
Epsom Salt 


Bromine 
Liquid Caustic Potash 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine, Liquid Hydrogen Peroxide 
Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
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Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


May we have the pleasure of greeting you at Section No. 251 in Textile Hall, at 
Greenville, South Carolina, when the 14th Southern Textile Exposition opens on March 31st? 


We promise you an interesting and, we hope, an instructive time. You will have the 
Opportunity of seeing in operation one of the most finely built, modern units of cotton mill 
machinery that has been seen at any textile exhibit. 


As combing is the basis of all fine yarns, there has been developed a NEW WHITIN 
COMBER having many features that are superior to those offered in any similar machine. 
These include an unexcelled quality of product, higher production per head, simplified, refined 


mechanisms, amazing ease in adjustments, and saving in floor space. Have you seen the 
PERFECT PIECING? This Comber bas it! 


Sliver from this new Comber will be fed to an interesting and BRAND NEW 
DRAWING FRAME which is a departure from the conventional frame. It produces two 
slivers of normal weight per delivery at speeds equal to or exceeding those of ordinary 
drawing, deposited in a single can. Some features to watch for: double production; half 
the usual number of cans for finisher drawing or roving; half the amount of normal draft; 
and a better quality of drawing sliver! 





Sliver from this frame passes to a SUPER-DRAFT ROVING FRAME which, together 
with the Whitin Inter-Draft Roving and the Whitin Long Draft Roving System have been 
chiefly instrumental in establishing better drafting methods in the carding department. Super- 
Draft Roving reduces your roving processes, without sacrificing quality. 


Roving made on the Super-Draft frame will be creeled on a standard WHITIN 
SPINNING FRAME equipped with the latest type of long draft; a development which, within 
scarcely more than a decade, has been adopted on six million spindles, and has proven in 
practice to be the most economical, practical and efficient. 


And finally, the newest development in automatic winders, the WHITIN-SCHWEITER 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER. The enthusiasm with which this has been 
received by the trade is evidence of its practical value in combination with large package 
spinning. It can wind from a large variety of supply packages onto bobbins particularly 
suitable for weaving. This Winder gives increased yardage of perfectly wound yarn on a 
good, firm bobbin within a minimum of time. The starting, winding and doffing are fully 
automatic, and the single spindle feature means less productive loss whenever an end breaks. 


We'll be there to answer your questions! 


Sincerely yours, 


March, 1941. WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 
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@ Be sure to stop at Space 472 in the Annex, at pulley bearings, two vertical tension pulley bear- 

the Southern Textile Exposition this month and ings with their own oil circulating system and a 

examine these five new ball bearings designed by lubricated-for-life treadle roll bearing. 

New Departure, especially for textile machines— If you cannot be at Greenville, write us for 

a further evidence of New Departure’s creative details. 

engineering. New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. 
They are, left to right, two horizontal tension Charlotte, Philadelphia and Boston. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BEARING * 
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..- One hundred thousand spindles in one room, 
at the Columbus, Ga., plant of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company. 

In this Company’s policy of continuous mod- 
ernization which impelled it to spend nearly 
$5,000,000 for new equipment in six years, it has 
not forgotten that floors, too, are important to 
production. 

In Hard Maple, Bibb finds the answer to a floor 
that gives management everything needed for 
greatest efficiency at lowest cost. 

Smooth Hard Maple is the one flooring which 
combines, for the comfort of the workers, warmth, 
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resilience, and sanitation. Its lower maintenance 
cost and long life pay maximum return on capital 
investment. This floor creates no dust, doesn’t catch 
lint, may be cleaned by brushing alone, speeds up 
traffic, and cuts floor costs all along the line. 
Before you build or remodel, investigate MFMA 
(trademarked) Northern Hard Maple for floors, 
in strips or blocks. Modernization means Maple 
—ask your engineers. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Hlinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11, 88. 
Write for photographic folder on Northern Hard Maple, and leaflet on 


heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MF MA Maple 


(NORTH E R N 


HAR D) 




















THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINK 


25 OF A SERIES ON 
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Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BOBBIN AND PIN COP ATTACHMENTS (No. 90 Winder) 


The information on this page is provided for convenience of 


(1) mulls desiring to change from one length of bobbin to 
another. 

The chart shows the maximum length of bobbin (A) and 
maximum traverse of yarn on the bobbin (B) that can be 
obtained with each of the winding attachments. 


(2) mulls desiring maximum amount of yarn on the bobbin. 


The dimension shown from the spindle head to the start of 
winding on the bobbin is standard. If a collar or washer is 
placed between the spindle head and the base of the bobbin 
to get maximum yarn traverse, the winding point must 
be measured from the spindle head — not from the bobbin 





FIG. 1 


Pin Cop Attachment is required for winding onto automatic 
loom bobbins or onto paper tubes or cops. The Traverse Bar (C 
is pivoted in the Support (D) to allow the Cop Former to move 
the Traverse Wheel in at the start of winding. The Traverse Bar 
Support can be adjusted to the right or left to build parallel- 
sided bobbins. 


Pin Cop Attachment 8’ Q16” 1144” 1214” 





125%" 
1114” 


10” 1134” 
1014” 


A. Bobbin Length 
B. Yarn Traverse 614” 814” 


Traverse Bar 
Part No. 
Length 
Reverse Wind 


. Traverse Bar 
Support 


90-2186 90-2186A 90-2186G 90-2186-12 
9.28” 10.91” 125%” 1313%./” 
90-2186C 90-2186E 


90-60BX (or use 90-60GX with Bobbin 
Support Attachment, Fig. 2.) 


. Traverse Bar Support Bracket 
Part No. 90-871 90-871A 
Length 10.12” 11.74” 13.50”’ 14.80” 


F. Starting Lever 90-85 90-85A 90-85C 90-85E 
G. Sizing Lever Rod 90-1148 90-1148A 90-1148E 90-1148C 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Re. U. S. Pot. Off. 


90-871F 90-871E 


BOSTON 


base. The winding point is not changed by adjusting the length 
of stroke when changing from one hole to another on the 
Traverse Bar Lever. 


(3) mills selecting parts for their machines. 


The correct number of any part can be quickly determined 
by taking the measurement and then referring to the chart. 


Mills using a long bobbin or winding with heavy tension 
can support the tip end of the bobbin with the Bobbin Support 
Attachment. The Bobbin Support Bracket (Fig. 2) is available 
for all attachments and is the same for Pin Cop or Bobbin 
Attachment. No through spindle is used, as the bobbin is 
driven from a driver that fits a slot in the base of the bobbin. 











FIG. 2 
Bobbin Attachment is used when winding onto cone-base 
bobbins. The Traverse Bar is made in one piece, and is held in 
the Traverse Bar Support in a fixed position. All bobbins pro- 
duced with this attachment will be parallel-sided. The Traverse 
Bar Support (D) is part of the Bobbin Support Attachment. This 
can also be used with the Pin Cop Attachment. 


Bobbin Attachment 8”’ 914” 11%” 121%” 





12° Ql 
111%" 


1139” 
1014,” 


A. Bobbin Length 8”’ 9%" 


B. Yarn Traverse 7°46 (a 


Traverse Bar 
Part No. 
Length 
Reverse Wind 


. Traverse Bar 
Support 


90-187-16 90-187F 
19.50” 21.00” 


90-187A 
16.12” 47.78" 
90-187C 90-187D 


90-60X (or use 90-60GX with Bobbin Sup- 
port Attachment, Fig. 2.) 


90-187 


Traverse Bar Support Bracket 
Part No. 90-871 90-871A 
Length 10.12” 11.74” 13.50” 14.80” 


F. Starting Lever 90-85 90-85A 90-85C 90-85E 
G. Sizing Lever Rod 90-1148 90-1148A 90-1148E 90-1148C 


90-871F 90-871E 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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-  ) new machines 
ee iroducing several advanced 
Ideas for better yarn manufacture 





These four new machines will be shown for the first 


time at the fourteenth Southern Textile Exposition. They 
will be of special interest to mill executives, for they incorporate several far-reaching im- 
provements entirely new to the textile industry. For a preview of what’s new today and 


“a glimpse of the mill of tomorrow” be sure to visit the Saco-Lowell display .. . 


BOOTH 225 — Sections C-D-E 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS sostn vassucnuserr 


CHARLOTTE, NO. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, 50. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THIS NEW BULLETIN SHOWS HOW LOOM 
BOBBINS ARE WOUND AT HIGH SPEED 
WITH AUTOMATIC LOADING AND DOFFING 
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THE MACHINE—IN OPERATION— 
WILL BE SEEN AT THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 





Universal Winding Company's recent contribution to 
more economical production of high-quality loom 
bobbins is described in a new bulletin which we shall 
be glad to send you. 


The machine itself—the UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


—will be on display at the Southern Textile Exposi- } the Automatic Doffer, a mechanical and elec- 
tion. We invite you to inspect this machine and note trical means of loading, starting, stopping and 
particularly the following features: doffing 
> rugged construction, promising minimum main- ® magazining of large supply packages for in- 
tenance costs creased machine efhciency 
+ simplified operation — actually a refinement of @ the high quality of the bobbins produced by 
principles well-proven on the No. 90 Winder the layer-lock wind 







The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC will be seen in operation at Booths 234-5-6 
See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia Utica Charlotte Atlanta 
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HE HEART Of a roller chain—the pin 

and bushing surfaces—is the part 
that requires the protection of depend- 
able, adequate lubrication. And Morse 
channel lubricated roller chain’s design 
assures that lubrication. Oil gets in, 
wear stays out. 





The channels on the outside of the bush- 
ings lead oil from the rollers through 
the sideplates to the pins. The life-sav- 
ing lubrication spreads over the entire 
surface of the pin and bushing contact 
areas, and the chain turns easily, 
smoothly, and efficiently on a film of oil. 


With Morse roller chain, you get long 

life, high efficiency, freedom from re- 

pair and maintenance expense, and low 
first cost. 


Next time you buy roller 
chain, specify MORSE! 


% 


SILENT CHAINS a | : preg 


— 


te tl i ls naa ate ata lila die entail tat, teat _ 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N. Y. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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W orld’s Largest 
Ring-making Plant 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Your U. S. source of 


Eadie High-speed Rings 


te 


For most twisting, and for wool 
spinning, our Eadie rings permit 
production increases usually 
from 25% to 50°, depending on 
the class of work you are run- 
ning. From our wide experience 
with these rings, we can tell you 
pretty accurately what to expect. 
Bear in mind, too, that our laced 





Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 


oil-lubricated ring and our mul- 
tiple-groove greased ring are in- 
stalled without rail change. 


eo ——— 





BRO. MS PRAT. 2169! 


Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 


All types of standard rings 
with famous ‘“‘Diamond Finish”’ 


Since 1873, the DIAMOND FINISH 
line has grown to include more than 
1,000 styles and sizes, each a masterpiece 
of the ringmaker’s art. As the world’s 
largest independent ring shop, all our 
efforts, our research, our manufacturing 
ingenuity have been devoted exclusively 
to making the finest rings that can be 
produced. 








Rings 


Their “Diamond” finish does away with breaking-in troubles, 
while their scientifically controlled hardness results in uniform 
wear with minimum tendency to waviness. By coming to 





DIAMOND FINISH, you are literally coming to Ring Head- 
quarters. Only here can you obtain all standard rings plus ex- 
clusive Eadie designs. And only here can you obtain compre- 
hensive advice based on working familiarity with ALL phases 
of modern ring practice. 






All types of 
Ring Holders 


SPINNING a FLENG CO. 
Makers of. Spinning ad ee Swister R InYS STE 1573 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 





TEXTILE SHOW BOOTH 202 
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a IZBNMD Valve 





~ Take a Fig. 123 "N-M-D" Valve in your hands—get its feel of sturdines: 
and ruggedness—take it apart and compare it point by point with ani 
other similar type valve—then you'll see why so many discerning vole 
users have switched to Fig. 123 for general service requirements. : 


Your Lunkenheimer distributor will help you make this convincing deme 
stration. Just call for a Fig. 123 “N-M-D" Valve—then you be the j 


* 











Disc can be renewed ina 5 jiffy. The quickest way is to 
keep o few extra holders on hand with new discs 
inserted. Slip the holder with worn disc off the stem, 

replace with one of the extras, and the valve is again, 
ready for service. nes 





Ever have to 4 
pry a gland out » 

of the stuffing 
box? Then you} 
appreciate 


recent Lunkenheimer development g > oe u sf 
_ that gives five to ten times more wager “prying . 
“ a resistance. necessory. - 


a 





Note the well-proportioned i 
body and full flow areas. - 2 . 

Fand | that heavy body . htly a yoni the volve 
r neck is made to with- 'p fevents disc holder from 
stand distortion. 3 E © dropping off stem when dis- 
E | © @ssembling valve. Entire 
trimming assembly can be 

held in one hand. 





ESTABLISHED 1862 PAccurate disc guid- 
' ing means accurate 


“Tit HE LUNKENHEIMER 2. co WR seis: 


des recor Becta gin pron body pS RE, 
neck. Holder carries disc straight and 
true to its seat. 
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Send for copy of our new Catalog No. 78. 

We will include our handy “Guide”, 

for easy selection of valves, boiler 

mountings, and lubricating devices 

according to pressures, temperatures, 
and service applications. 
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For Baling Waste or Raw Stock 
LUMMUS PRESSES are Easier to Operate, 
Stronger, More Durable 


The ALL METAL DOWN PACKING DOUBLE BOX 
PRESS is particularly suited for baling blended or 
dyed stock as a continuous operation. Cotton is fed 








into one box automatically with a mechanical tramper 
while compressing and tying is done independently in 
the other box. The boxes are then revolved on ball 
bearings and the operation repeated. A capacity of 
six to eight bales per hour can be easily obtained with 





: =| this press and no excavation is required for its 


a. 


installation. 
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The ALL METAL UP PACKING SINGLE BOX PRESS is a 
simple but efficient means of baling waste. This type of press 
is also used by many mills for baling dyed stock where a 
capacity of only two to three bales per hour is required. It 
is usually installed with the lower portion below the floor level 
for ease of operation. The material to be baled is fed manu- 
ally into the lower hopper which is opened and closed at the 
floor level by means of a chain, sprockets and crank. An up- 
ward stroke of the hydraulic ram forces this charge into the 
upper box where it is held for final compressing and tying. 





Two or three charges are usually needed to complete a bale. 


Let Us Show You How the Efficiency of Lummus Presses 
Can Speed Handling and Reduce Costs in Your Mill 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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**We've been trying to get him to go home for weeks, but he won't believe 
it’s night since we put in the new G-E Fluorescent Lighting!” 








HE picture, we admit, is a trifle 

far-fetched. But it is hard to real- 
ize it’s night outside when you have 
G-E Fluorescent Lighting inside! 
Once this new kind of light has been 
properly installed in your plant or 
office, nobody can help feeling happi- 
er, making fewer mistakes, doing bet- 
ter, faster work with less fatigue .. . 
from the General Manager on down! 
Scientists could give a dozen reasons 
for this. But the fact is, our eyes were 
built for outdoor seeing. And Fluor- 
escent Lighting is the closest practical 
approach yet to real daylight. 


The evidence is overwhelming 
Mills, factories, machine shops are 
enjoying increased production, fewer 
rejects, better morale under this cool- 
er, more abundant light. In offices. 
sloom goes out the window.. Clerks 
cet less tired, typists make fewer er- 
rors. Even the boss does better work 
in less time. 


Where to go for best results 
Call your G-E lamp man. Or see your 
G-E lamp distributor. He can show 
vou certified fixtures, styled to fit any 
requirement of your business, com- 
plete with G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent ) 
lamps, ready to hang up and turn on. 
He can draw on all the experience of 
General Electric to give you the best 
possible fluorescent lighting proper 
ly engineered to your needs—at low 
cost! Your lighting company is also 
ready to give you valuable up-to-the- 
minute advice. 


1. Be sure you get certified fixtures with 
certified ballasts and starters to pro- 
vide good power factor. General Elec- 
tric does not make fixtures, but is glad 
to recommend Certified Fixtures bear- 
ing the Fleur-O-Lier or RLM tag. 


2.Be sure youorder G-E MAZDA Flamps 

. not just “fluorescent tubes’. Bene- 
fit from the latest achievements of 
G-E Research and Development, 
which already, since 1938, have in- 
creased light output of G-E Mazpa F 
lamps as much as 40% and reduced 
prices as much as 45‘! Like all 
other G-E lamps, they are made to 
stay brighter longer give maxt- 
mum light for current consumed! 
For free illustrated booklet, “Fluor- 
escent —- What it Means in Your 
Plant.” write General Electric Co.. 
Dept. 166-C-C, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
announced January 
Ist, 1941, on G-E 
Mazpa “F” lamps. 
New 5 foot 100 watt 
size is latest addition 
to the complete line. 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











LOWER PRICES ON QUANTITY PURCHASES OF G-E MAZDA LAMPS—$5 worth for $4—$15 worth for $11.25! 


Also new larger discounts for contract purchasers! See your G-E lamp distributor today! 























fe. SEE THESE 


¢&K 1304-hook Double Lift 
Double Cylinder jacquard 


C & K Horizontal 
Spring Jacks 


¢ & K Full Automatic 
Let-offs 





Defense Material 
Woven on C & K Looms 
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82 W-3 Convertible with Filling Mixer 12 C-4 weaving Rayon and Wool Blend 


The first showing of the C & K 
Filling Mixer— although this mo- 
tion is a proven success with three 
years’ mill experience behind it. 
Possible to weave automatically a 
single pick from 3, 4, or 5 shuttles 
consecutively. At present appli- 
cable only to W-3 woolen looms. 


This much-talked-of 60-40 blend 
and the perfect loom for this type 
of goods. To finish 58” to 60”, a 
72"' between swords loom is ideal. 
Large bobbin 8*,"’ in length with 
maximum wound diameter of 1° .”’. 


Conservative speed of 136 picks 
per minute. 


MODERN C & K LOOMS IN OPERATION 


56 $-5 weaving Rayon Crepe 92’ $-5 weaving Spun Rayon 


The S-5, launched at Greenville 
two years ago, has fully taken its 
place beside the other C & K per- 
fected machines. On order for or 
in the hands of seventeen mills this 
2 x 1 box loom operates 162 to 172 
picks per minute in the 56” be- 
tween swords width. 






CROMPTON & h 


WORCESTER, 


Another, narrow S-5 operating in 
another field. By mixing the filling 
amore uniformly perfect piece of 
goods is possible. Large beam, 
large filling package, high speed, 
high efficiency, low percentage of 
seconds, and lessened loads on 
weaver, fixer and battery hand. 


NOWLES LOOM WORKS 


ASSACHUSETTS 























C&K SILK & 
RAYON LOOMS 
OVER 10 YRS. OLD —— 
C&K COTTON 
LOOMS OVER 
10 YRS. OLD. 
C&K WOOLEN 
& WORSTED LOOMS 





OVER 10 YRS. OLD 


G.I9.6.0 
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ofl Side! | 


Can your looms match these new C&K’s? 





| Width | Speed Looms Looms Percent 
| Between Swords Picks per min, | per Weaver per Fixer Mill Efficiency 


—EE — ——— 


Type of Looms 


| g9%.99" | 116-134 | , 20-24 85-90 
Worsted W-2 and W-3 82" | 128-152 | - 20-24 85-95 
Silk and Rayon S-5 54”.58" | 162-172 | - 40-48 93-95 


Dobby Terry Towel C-5 34 | 172 | 38 85-90 


Cam Terry Towel C-5 | 34” | 182 
Dobby Spun Rayon C-4 68” | 135 
Dobby Leno C-6 | 52°56” 162 
Staple Blankets* C-4 | 727.927 128-135 


Fancy Blankets* C-4 


| 72.99” 128-135 
*Cotton and Part Wool | | 








Defend America by Defending Yourself 


; Improve your competitive position by equipping 
: with looms that are more adaptable to changing 
: hag (-1- Se do Kod u=Lohblol- mi fede) a lomeol-)i(-1o1t- Meh mu-Tohblesbolem lolesee 

ho} 0} ole foi-\- Ma doled ab eelod-¢- Wb eel=)0 Mb eolou-m obuclonbletiha-e 


The post-war threat from abroad of forced labor 


LOOMS and confiscated materials is no idle rumor. The 
JaX-)5 oA‘ Zo)t MEME) (-5 ooh '4-) am Con dat) 


10 YEARS American way to meet it is with highly efficient, 
— Profit Side.’’ Write for it today. 


Jabkose¥ hime Cologe) (odo) (- Mm osucloholosholommobobht-Mmdolod am el-Jhemmobu-m 
GROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


OLD serve the American standards of living. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















AND SEND FOR THIS THOUGHT-PROVOKING BOOKLET 
Wa It contains check sheets which 


produce vital facts which will 





























Certain Cotton Fabrics Woven on C&K Loom 


DRESS GOODS 


C-6 FANCY LOOM 


For the above fabrics there is the C-6 2x1 or 4x1 
dobby loom, with usual widths running 48” to 
58” between swords. This is the latest model 
in the C family and is designed particularly for 
high speed operation from 162 to 172 picks per 
minute. 

ltis expected that on average constructions it 
would be possible to run twelve to the weaver 
and forty-eight to the fixer, with an actual 
efficiency of 90°) and over. 

The standard shuttle sizes: 1524” x 134 x 134” 
x 13," and 16” x 134” x 1°24" x 14;". For 
bobbins: 7°. x 1!<" and 8% x 1%". 


C-4 BLANKET LOOM 


The C-4 blanket loom is standard for cotton, 
part cotton and part wool, and all wool 
blankets. It is built in the undercam, dobby and 
jacquard constructions and is invariably 4x1 to 
take a bobbin 10!.” x 15°<"".. Widths are from 
72” to 92”. These looms run from 128 to 135 
picks per minute. On staple blankets it is 
possible to run twenty to twenty-eight looms per 
weaver with fourteen looms per battery hand. 
On double face and fancy blankets weavers 
will run six to eight and fill their own magazines. 
A 24” diameter warp beam and 22” diameter 
cloth roll help to make this an economical loom. 
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C-3 AND C-5 TOWEL LOOMS 


Looms for these fabrics vary considerably as to 
width and harness motion. The C-3 and C-5 
looms are standard. Widths are from 33” to 
60” with speeds running from 182 picks per 
minute for the 33’’, to 152 picks per minute for 
the 60”. The Huck Towel loom is built with a 
dobby harness while the Terry and Bath Mat 
looms are built with undercam, dobby and jac- 
quard. Maximum bobbin size: 834” x 154”. 


8 
The C-3 loom permits a 24” diameter warp 
beam and 22” diameter roll of cloth as com- 
pared with 22” diameter and 20” diameter 
respectively for the C-5. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY MATERIAL 


C-4 UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY 
LOOM 


The usual loom for these materials is the C-4, 20- 
or 25-harness, 33’ gauge, dobby loom. Like 
all of the C line it is usually 4x1 box, but this 
particular loom is often bought with the con- 
vertible feature, permitting its being changed 
from 4x1 automatic to 4x4 non-automatic and 
vice versa. The bobbin size is 834” x 1°." and 
the speeds are 135 to 142 picks per minute. 
Standard widths run from 64” to 72” between 
swords. Depending upon the types of goods, 


four to twelve looms are operated by a single 


weaver with thirty to forty in a fixer’s section. 


C-4 BEDSPREAD LOOM 


A most successful new loom for weaving of 
bedspreads of cotton, rayon and mixtures, is the 
C-4jacquardloom. Like all C looms this is an 
automatic bobbin changer and the maximum 
bobbin is 10!<” x 154” using a shuttle 19!” 
x 2144" x 134" x 111", 

The widths vary from 98” to 120” between 
swords and speeds from 114 to 120 picks per 
minute. Looms are operated at 85°7 to 90°: 
efficiency with six to the weaver and thirty or 
more to the fixer. As a rule these looms are 
operated under double lift, single or double 
cylinder jacquards. 


os 


C-6 CLIP SPOT LOOM 


An important newcomer to the line is a C-6 
loom especially built for clip spots and plain 
marquisettes. Many new features have been 
incorporated to permit at least 857 efficiency 
at 162 picks per minute on looms running from 
52” to 56” between swords. 


Bobbin sizes are 7°" x 11%” and 8” x 1)”. 


Significant is the fact that twelve of these loom: 
can be operated to a weaver and forty-two to 
forty-eight to a fixer. Much emphasis has been 
placed on the lessening of the weaver’s and 
fixer’s work load. 


Space does nof permit a full listing of the C-4 dobby and intermediate head looms for Spun Rayon 
Suitings. Please inquire for further information on the recommended loom for this important field. 
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LECTROLYTIC 
YDROGEN PEROXIDE 





For highest QUALITY... lowest COSTS... least SECONDS and REJECTS... latest 
and most practical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the peroxide bleaching of cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and specialties. You are invited to join the select list of firms which are profit- 
ing with BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO Technical Service. Write Becco Sales 


Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. 
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N° cotton mill is really modern 
unless its opening, blending, 
cleaning and picking departments 
are as fully modernized as the needs 
of high speed and long draft equip- 
ment demand. 


Money spent for modernizing machinery 
beyond the picker room can never earn its 
full return unless the preparation of the 
cotton 1s right so that the laps on the cards 
are clean and uniform. 


Money spent for good blending, cleaning 
and picking equipment probably pays better 
returns for the amount expended than any 
other invested in a modernization program. 


We have specialized in opening and picking 
room equipment for years and can certain- 
ly help to make your picking and opening 
departments better if they are not now as 
so0od as you could wish them to be. 


AldricH Machink 
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NO LONGER is it necessary 
to buy costly multi-speed mo- 
tors or elaborate speed chang- 
ing devices to obtain the ad- 
vantages of variable speeds on 
your spinning frames and 
other textile mill machinery. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Drives provide the mod- 
ern way to get variable speeds 
— efficiently . . . within the 
at the 
exact speeds that give you in- 


ranges you Wamt ..« -« 


creased production! And all 
this without increasing your 
production costs! 


Ask any of the many up-to- 
date mill operators who are 
how getting precisely this kind 


“Wari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 
_ Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves e Stand- 
id Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
#exsteel Sheaves @ 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e Para- 
™me Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 


It’s Easy to Get Changing Speeds... 7-4 
and Economical Too... When You «= 
Use Allis-Chalmers Variable Speed 
Texrope Drives on Your Mill Machinery! 








of efficient, low-cost speed 
changing service. They'll tell 
you how easy it is to install 
Texrope variable speed drives 
. .. how simple it is to make 
the speed changes, without 
production delays. 


Get Extra Efficiency 
Without Extra Cost! 


Here’s your chance to UP 
your production efficiency, 
without paying extra for it. 
Learn the facts about Allis- 
Chalmers Texrope variable 
today. Call 


the transmission engineer in 


speed drives... 
the district office near you, or 


write Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


A 1362 






How the Vari-Pitch Principle 


Works for You! 


To get the speed 
you want, use Allis- 
Chalmers Vari- Adjusted for maximum 



















Pitch Drives — in diameter — high speed. 


Capacities from 
fractional to 150- 
hp... with speed 
variations of 15 to 
25% per sheave! 
In the stationary control type, speed 
changes are made by stopping motor and 
making a simple adjustment of the pitch 
diameter of the sheaves. In the motion 
control type, pitch diameters are adjusted 
while sheave is in motion. 
























Adjusted for minimum | 
diameter — low speed. | 


In the illustration below, the belts on 
this stationary control drive are shown 
riding deep in the grooves of the motor 
sheave, indicating a lower speed. 
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ALUMINUM Company OF AMER. 
ICA, 1939 Gulf Building, Pj 


ittsburgh, Pa. 
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DEFENSE COM 
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To Meet the National Defense Pro. 
mands of peace, Q vast 
Y Breatly increased pro- 


Y ts being speeded. When the 
cmergency is past, there will be more 


Aluminum 
available than ever before. 

Meanwhile. ; f you can’t &etall the Aluminum 
you want when you want it, remember Alumi. 
mum is helping you by helping to meet the 
National emergency, 


needs of the 
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FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
TO CYANAMID 











not only for textile specialties but also for 


a complete line of basic chemicals for the 


SIZING COMPOUNDS processing of all types of fabrics. Our 


SIR = fechnical Service Representatives, sup- 
Sg gy wy 


CERES WETTING AGENTS 


EHH ASSISTANCE 




















ported by the extensive resources of our 








modern research laboratories, will be glad 





to assist you in selecting the most svit- 


able materials for your specific purposes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Compony 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N, Y. 































District Offices: Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad 
Streetp Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, 













Chicago, Ill.; Azusa, Cal. 






*Trad&-mark of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation applied to wetting 
ogents of its own manufacture. 
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New York 
Houston « 
Tampa ¢ Cincinnati + Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland + Greenville «+ San Antonio * Memphis 
Milwaukee * Bogalusa « Weslaco * Greensboro Bags and Sad 


March, 


GAYLORD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City + Seattle * Indianapolis COR] 


¢ Chicago « San Francisco « 
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Etiquette doesn’t demand an answer 
...<BUT GOOD BUSINESS DOES! 


Scores of leading textile shippers have shaved thousands 
of dollars off their shipping costs by answering yes when 
Gaylord packaging specialists asked for a chance to survey 
their shipping needs and methods. 

Take the triple-service shipping case. first developed 
by Gaylord designers: it carries yarn from spinner to 
weaver, cloth fom weaver to fabricator, and finished 
goods from fabricator to retailer...all in one sturdy, 
lightweight box that slashed transportation bills, elimi- 
nated recoopering, and simplified handling from the day 
it was introduced! 

Perhaps a Gaylord study of your shipping practices 
will develop another new and equally ethcient way of 
handling your merchandise. An answer today will bring 
you the services of an experienced Gavlord packaging 
specialist— and the best designers and craftsmen on oul 
staff. No obligation, of course! 





$5 


Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth «+ Detroit 


Also Gay 
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SPEED LINE! 


Looms for weaving narrow fabrics. 
Throwing Machinery for Silk and Rayon. 
Textile Extractors for drying fibers and fabrics of all kinds. 





“APEX” TWISTER 
with Unit Control 


The New Fletcher 
Twister embodies thor- 
oughly proven prin- 
ciples of engineering 


and design. 


‘‘Unit Control’’, a 
compact, self-contained 
unit which controls 
both twist and trav- 
erse from one end, is 
a Fletcher development 








with many obvious ad- 
vantages. 


Standard equipment in- 
cludes ‘‘Oilwell’’ spindles, holding a year’s supply of cool, clean 
oil; adjustable spindle swings; pressed steel take-up roll driven by 
spindle belt; sliding motor drive. 


“DUPLEX” DOUBLER-TWISTER 


The superiority of the 
Fletcher ‘Duplex’ results 
from its many distinctive 
features. Spindle speeds 
as high as 10,000 
r.p.m. are obtained 
with self-lubricat- 
ing rings. "Oilwell" 
spindles are stand- 

ard equipment. 





The ‘‘Apex’’ Twister 


The ‘‘Duplex’’ 
Doubler-Twister 


The ‘‘Standard’’ Extractor 


FLETCHER 
LOOMS 


Made by the 
world's largest spe- 
cialists in narrow 
fabric looms. 
Fletcher Looms 
embody many ex- 
clusive super:- 
orities, as. 
ing increased 
production at 
minimum cost. 
Fletcher engineers, 
familiar with all 
operations, are at 
your service. 


FLETCHER “STANDARD” EXTRACTOR 


This open top, medium-sized 
machine for smaller batches is 
built to exacting Fletcher stand- 
ards. Ball-bearings, interlocking 
safety cover, V-belt motor 
drive, stainless steel basket, 
safety steel casing and auto- 
matic timing device are fea- 
tured in this compact stream- 
lined unit. 


Elastic Webbing Loom 


FLETCHER ““WHIRLWIND” EXTRACTOR 


Large capacity, unusual self-balancing and all around per- 
formance are outstanding features of the "Whirlwind", 


the most modern type of high-speed extractor. 


It re- 


quires no pit, and is readily accessible all around the bas- 


ket. 


brake and “finger tip” control! 
tionally HIGH BASKET SPEEDS. 


The ‘‘Whirlwind’’ Extractor 


FLETCHER WORKS 


GLENWOOD AVENUE 
° AND SECOND STREET ° 


It is the only extractor with automatic hydraulic 


Available with excep- 


Write for further information... to 


PHILADELPHIA 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Lowers Surface and Interfacial Tension...Wets FAST 


A Little Does a Lot... It’s ECONOMICAL! saeet US AP ROOTES 98 


Speeds KIER-BOILING ... FOR WHITER Keene ae S : C ie 
WHITES. Speeds SCOURING and FULLING ‘re 2 e 





...to break the real bottleneck in woolen 
and worsted production. Use in PRINTING PASTES 


...for sharp designs and bright, clear colors. Speeds 


HERCULES © 
NGTON, DELAWARE 







DYEING... promotes even, level shades. For further Shs She ne WILM! 


information, address Department COS. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 00-63 


YARMOR 302 [Sot | | 
GIVES TRIPLE Ss | 


ACTION 

















~ With The 


DODGE REMOVES THE COSTLY OBSTRUCTION 
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FROM THE POWER-PATHS OF INDUSTRY... 


“The Right Drive for Every Job" means free 
flowing power ... it typifies Dodge . .. Because 
in this line is found a complete and economical 


solution for every power transmission problem. 


For more than half a century Dodge engineers 
have cooperated with all industries in the study 
and improvement of methods for effectively and 


economically transmitting power ... In every 


industry Dodge-engineered and Dodge-built 
power drive units are serving to make opera- 
tions smoother and their performances are re- 


flected in lower costs. 


Throughout the entire line of Dodge power trans- 
mission equipment there are refinements of 
design and operating efficiency which reduce 
power waste and insure steadier, more con- 


tinuous production flows ... Depend on Dodge! 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA 











INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Let us send you a copy of 
Dodge Bulletin A-207-B 
which describes and illus- 
trates Dodge equipment. 














There Is Added Value 


in the Name Dodge! 
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DAVIS SEAMLESS COVERED ROLLS 
Now Standard Equipment in Leading Mills 














Textile 
Laboratories 
Seamless 
Knit Cover 


a 


Paper Cover 
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PATENT NUMBERS 2202812 AND 2221910 


SELF-CLEANER FOR FRONT FLUTED STEEL ROLL 
" sees ~ 50% MORE LINT 


Out-lives Cloth and Paper Covers 


Photographs 1, 2 and 3 clearly show the superior wearing qualities 
of the Davis Seamless Knit Seavenger Roll Cover as compared to 
the old type paper and cloth cover—the reason leading mills 
throughout the country are specifying DAVIS Knit Covers as 
standard equipment. 


MONEY-SAVING ADVANTAGES FOR YOU 


100 percent uniformity—no laps to spread and cause bumps, as 
shown in illustration 3. 


Longer life—will not wear down at ends, see illustration 2. 


Catches more lint—Davis knit covers catch at least 50% more lint 
—serve as a self-cleaner for front fluted steel roll—this automati- 
cally results in better running and more uniform yarn. 


Ask our representative to show you why DAVIS Knit Covers are 
proving more satisfactory and more economical on thousands of 
spindles, or write for full information and prices. 


SEND US YOUR OLD ROLLERS 


Have them renewed and recovered the modern, economical way with 
Davis Seamless and Endless Knit Covers. Ends are reinforced with 
steel washer to prevent wearing down. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Express charges paid one way 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. 0. BOX 1396 A. D. Davis, Mgr. PHONE 1003 


GASTONIA, N. C. 












































Many drying machines are in oper- 

ation today that might better be 

scrapped. They do not dry uni- 

formly or speedily... are shut down 

too frequently for repairs ...are not 
Speedy, Compact Dryer for Cato and Wool Raw Stock adequate to the needs of the mill 
TITL MT) el ee ee 


... require too much space for their 


capacity --- USE TOO much steam and Skeim Yarn Dryer with Traveling Skein Protector. 


Capacity, Perfectly Uniform Drying at Low Cos 
power...are often dirty and hard 


to clean. 


Today’s Proctor Dryers overcome 
and eliminate all the shortcomings 
of these old dryers and make possi- 
ble really important savings. 


Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn. Assures Uniformly Per- 
fect Drying. is Speedy, Compact and Very Economical. 


~ : 
Super-Speed Tenter Dryer. High Capacity for All Weaveg 
Weights and Widths of Cleth. Economically Operat 





Roller Type Oryer with Individual Motor-Driven 
Rolis. is Proving Ideal for Dyed Fabrics of All Kinds. 


Squeeze Rolls that Supply an Efficient, Continuous 
'S) Method for the Preparation of Dyed Stock for Drying. 


: a TX >) 
Travel-Air Loop Dryer for Dyed or Fin. Piece Gds. Unique ~ eg 
Principle Assures Perfect Uniformity, Unheard of Production. (@) t D5" 
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Central Station Service Can 
Carry Mountains On Its Back 


MERSON wrote a poem about the Mountain and the 
Squirrel who had a quarrel. They were quarreling 
about their relative abilities and importance. 


The squirrel got in the last word with this evaluation: 
“If I cannot carry mountains on my back, neither can you 
crack a nut.” 


That was a very vivid way of saying that each thing in 
the universe, large or small, animate or inanimate, has its 
function to fulfill. 


Now we submit that central station service is so mar- 
velously adaptable that it can carry mountains on its back 
when the occasion arises. It can also crack nuts when 


there is need. 


Central station service is adapted to the operation of 
giant electric motors in steel rolling mills. These motors 
run into thousands of horse power each. Central station 
service also operates the two-watt electric clock on your 
table. 


lt can answer any requirement for industrial power in 
between these extremes. No other source of power is so 
flexible. No other source can be so perfectly fitted to your 
individual requirements. 


Georgia Power Company 
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Gondor 


Now Stocked in Standard Sizes 
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Here’s welcome news for textile mills that want modern drives for top production of uniform 
quality, for exceptionally long belt life with low operating cost and high overload capacity— 
in fact,everything needed for effective, short-center drives with tension motor bases. 


More and more mills—after trial—have changed over to Condor Whipcord Endless Belts for 
spinning frame drives. Some now have as many as 3,000 drives. Condor Whipcord Endless Belts 
are now available from stock in standard sizes and weights for all ordinary applications. 


Do these two things: — 
Send for your copy of the Condor Whipcord Drive Book 
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: . ‘ : 1. Low inelastic stretch. 5. No splice in tension or 
that lists over 1500 drives that can be serviced with these : boeiaendeie aan asia 
standard stock size belts. with atmospheric | 

changes 6. Unequalled longevity. 
Phone your supply house to send you several for immediate 3. High degree of bend- 7. Patented extensible 
. 1 : ™ 1. th ° "7 tst di d t anil ing flexibility. tip prevents seam 
yt he Pr ne b a e1r outstan ing adavali ages 4. No ply separation. separation. 
escribed 1n the DOoK. 
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A hea ad ~ : Transmission Belt 
V-Belt 
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Water Hose 
Fire Hose 
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THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


Steam Hose 
Suction Hose 
Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 
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OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Inc. 




















HAMILTON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ohio 








PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


x «xe fF * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake 
and Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
Trostol'' (a combination of resin and fatty acids), 


'Bindex'' (a sulphite cellulose extract) and Hydrogen. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 





CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 
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HOUSTON DIVISION 


Pasadena, Texas 
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The chance to see new developments in machinery, accessories, and supplies on 
this biennial occasion should not be neglected by any mill man; neither should 
the opportunity to investigate older products which he may never have used. But 


over and above these is another opportunity which offers greater benefits to buyer 


and seller alike. 





The Greenville Show permits manufacturers and mill men to meet in a relaxed 


| mood, to get to know each other as individuals, and to rediscover the fact that only 
| by a policy of live and let live can the industry as a whole prosper. 

i 

| That, briefly, is the way we feel about it, and we hope you'll give us a chance to 
| prove it by paying us a visit at BOOTH 120. 


ASHWORTRH 





ASHWORTH BROS., 


2, ae 


PIONEERS 


IN CARD CLOTHING 


Woolen 


one 
REPAIR SHOPS 


FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO 
] Bete POINTS 
ESTER 
LOTTE 
AS 


FALL RIVER, WORC 
PHILADELPHIA, CHAR 
DALLAS GREENVILLE, AFLANTA DA LLA 


3 FACTORIES 
FALL RIVER 
Weel Va thas. 


PHILADELPHIA 


6 


ATLANTA, 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: © TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 
an Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 


Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * Licke 
- Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 


Machinery ° 
for Platt's si otis 
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* BLEND is more than a name ... it is a 
gauge of fabric value. This trademark, registered and controlled by Eastman. 
identifies fabrics containing a high percentage of Teca, Eastman crimped acetate 
rayon, blended with other fibers. Teca’s inherent advantages make for greater 
beauty, greater durability . . . its resilience provides resistance to sagging and crush- 
ing ... its low moisture absorption retards shrinkage . . . its smoothness and soft- 


ness make a fabric pleasant to the skin, non-scratchy, non-irritating. 


= is sales appeal in the name TrECcA BLEND. 
tested and proved by one fabric success after another, during the past few seasons. 
To learn how to use it to your advantage, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc.. 
10 East 40th Street. New York, sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman 


Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 





VICAIW 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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“Free-W heeling” Whitin Tape Tension Pulleys 
Spin Easily On Shielded, Lubricated Fafnirs 


The disadvantages of old-style wooden-bearing tape tension pulleys are 
eliminated in this new Fafnir Ball Bearing equipped Whitin pulley. 

With it, tape tension can be reduced, yet more uniform spindle speeds 
result. Tape life is lengthened, with slip-stops a thing of the past. Double 
shields eliminate lint from the bearing and retain the lubricant. The very 
low friction of the Fafnirs cuts power waste to the bone. 

Lubricated by a grease cup, holding just the right amount of grease for 
a full year’s continuous operation, this ball bearing pulley can be furnished 
on specification. Or, it is available to replace your old pulleys, with no 
alteration except installation of new hangers. Full details on request. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


FAFNIR DEEP-GROOVE 
FULLY SEALED PULLEY BEARING 
FOR LONG LIFE 
The Deep-Groove Fafnir Ball Bearing incorporated in 
this new Tape Tension Pulley has been proved in per- 


formance for unusually long life. Literally hundreds . 
of thousands of high-capacity Fafnirs are in use today Ball Bearings 
throughout the textile industry, each paying dividends 


in extra performance over ordinary ball bearings. THE BALANCED LINE—MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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Will these new synthetic fibres, new 
mixtures, new weaves, new finishes 
turn your dyehouse into a chemical 
laboratory? ¢ Whatever fabrics you 
are required to dye, National Tech- 
nical Service, with an unmatched 


40 RECTOR STREET | 

ON EO)N 150 Causeway St. PORTLAND, ORE. . 
PROVIDENCE 15 Westminster St. CHICAGO . 
PHILADELPHIA YA 0) 010) Ga yae ol dels) ais) a @t FN 1 @) 0 


. 517 Howard St. 
AND 


SAN, FRANCISCO . 
BRANCHES 


Ca eet atta, 


" 
“a 
baa 
es , masts Nahe ayy 


. 201-203 W, First St. 
GREENSBORO . Jefferson Standard Bldg. 
DISTRIBUTORS 






composite experience in solving 
color problems in every industrial 
field, is anxious to help you work 


out the most economical formula for 
your next job. e We invite you to use 
nearby National Technical Service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bldg. 
TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


CHATTANOOGA 
ATLANTA . 


730 W.-Burnside St. 
. 357 W. Erie St. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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High Speed Section Beam Warper for Cotton 





High Speed Spindle Driven Beam Warper for Rayon 














High Speed Balling Warper 











ACHINES illustrated will be on 
display at the Textile Show in 
Space No. 488-A. We cordially 


invite you to visit us and inspect these 


Machines. 


COCKER 


MACHINE AND 
FOUNDRY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Builders of complete Warp Preparation Equipment for Cotton, 
Rayon and Spun Rayon Yarns. 
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They makeXARN DYE PROCESSING 
Tomorrow’s News TODAY! 


* x x MINOTINTS present a 


fundamentally different - a simplified, 
effective and economical Tinting Pro- 
cess for color application to slivers for 
Reverse Twist Yarns, and an unmis- 


takable identity for varied constructions A 
where Fugitive Dyes are essential. | \ 
x *k * MINODYES likewise 


advance an entirely new form of Fast 
Color treatment for Carpet Yarns, 
Wrapping Twines and allied materials. 









Dyprect Color applications can now be 


made to cotton raw stock .. at the cards, 
hoppers, comber or any trumpet. . without 
heating . . without dyehouse equipment. 


Jt Contact Defostt ot tne ayestutt 


keynotes this new color processing develop- 
ment. An ingenious, patented process and 
type of applicator, as illustrated, extends to 
the center of sliver as it forms. Under a 
‘wiping contact’’, color distribution is ef- 
fected by subsequent doublings, drawings All combine to Your advantage 
and thorough penetration of the dye solvents. in MINOTINTS and MINODYES 


Write for complete information ! 


Dependable Coloring x Simplified Production x Definite Economy 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPAN 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
ORIGINATORS OF THE "OIL SPRAYING PROCESS” FOR COTTON..THE "TINTINOL PROCESS” 
FOR TINTING FUGITIVE COLORS ON RAYON, ACETATE AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES. 





mew YORK NM. £. CiTA Raat, Ne CU 
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RICA’S FIRST-LINE 
"OF DEFENSE 

















































































































@ Americas factories are her first line of defense, and 
“Full Speed Ahead’ is the command of the Nation.... 


The Defense Program and the general uptrend in business 








are taxing plants to capacity .. . Don’t let your power 
transmission system be the bottle-neck that slows up 
your production.... Our Engineering Department will be 
glad to submit plans for modernizing your existing system, 
with least interruption to operations .... Whatever you need 


in mechanical power transmission, you can get quickly from 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Leather 
Belting 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


ATLANTA 
Rubber V-Belts Fibre and Metal Rockwood-Southern Reeves Variable 
Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Speed Transmissions 
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‘Textile Industry, one of the oldest indus- 
tries using products from corn for part of 
its raw materials. 


The processing of corn is an exact 
science, because the [Textile Industry, and 
other Industries using products from corn 
are very exacting in their requirements. 
Staley’s employ a fine staff of highly 
trained experts and these men are on the 
job day and night controlling the quality 
of Staley products. 


“A TRIBUTE TO AN EAR OF CORN 


Have you ever ridden through the Middle West in early autumn? 
Thousands upon thousands of acres of corn wave in the breeze. It 
is an amazing sight—these countless canyons of corn—one that has 
often prompted this query, ‘““What on earth do people do with all 
of this corn>’” When the Indians taught the early white settlers to 
cultivate corn they gave the new-comers a better gift than they real- 
ized. his inheritance from the early Indian has become a huge 
industrial giant in addition to being food for man and beast. 


Corn is used in innumerable ways by industry. In Decatur, 
Illinois, the very heart of the Corn Belt, the Staley Company has an 
immense plant for the processing of corn. Here the truly golden 
kernels are turned into food and industrial products, which go into 
many channels of commerce for use in countless numbers of other 
products. 


Many millions of dollars are released into trade by the growers 
and processors of corn. A great share of these dollars from the 
corn country are spent for purchases which benefit all branches of the 





A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR 





ILLINOTIS 
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MORE AND MORE MILLS AGREE WITH 
YOUR PURCHASE OF EMMONS HEDDLES 

















——————————— 
This charted ‘“‘Curve of Con- 
fidence’’ shows the increase in 
a the number of mills using 
Emmons Steel Heddles since 
1934. 
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WHY do more and more mills buy Emmons heddles? Because 
the heddle with the ‘‘Certified’’ tag gives consistently satisfac- 
tory results: less fly, freedom from chafing, uniform warp ten- 
sion and fewer warp breaks. 


WHAT is behind such continually satisfactory results? Emmons 
inspection methods p/us outside laboratory tests. Periodical 
open-market purchases and tests by a famous outside labora- 
tory check for smoothness, corrosion-resistance and long life. 


THIS SEAL is the “OK”’ of an Emmons inspector 
on every Emmons product. Placed on Emmons 
Heddle Frames, Reeds and the famous Chafeless 
Cord Cotton Harness, it protects your mill against 
production losses from faulty equipment. 





How to get more for your money in loom 
harness equipment — practical hints in this 





EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. ... . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


aus 


36 a 1937 


FREE booklet. Send for it today! €& 


YB 938 



















1939 





SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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Because Dayco Roll 

Coverings bring close 

harmony between boss 

weavers and boss spin- 

ners in America’s great- 
est textile mills. 


DISCORD DISAPPEARS 


When EXE 


The executives of America’s leading 
textile mills know that discord disap- 





pears when Dayco Tempered Roll Cov- 
erings go to work. Daycos’ improved 


drafting gives greater uniformity of 


high standard yarn and that means 
closer harmony between boss weavers 
and boss spinners. The result is greater 


HERE’S WHY DAYCO TEMPERED 
ROLL COVERINGS ARE THE 
No. 1 CHOICE OF AMERICA’S 
TOP-FLIGHT TEXTILE MILLS 


1. improved drafting. 
2. No grooving—less ends down. 


3. Not affected by temperature changes. 


4. Lower net roll costs. 

5. Long service life. 

6. Easy to apply. 

7. Proper cushioning. 

8. Unaffected by hard ends. 

9. Static free. 
10. Oil resisting. 
11. One piece tubular construction. 
12. Produce more uniform yarn. 


SEE US 





S93 Go to Work 


efficiency, production and profits. 
Daycos’ smooth surface has the 
proper coefficient of friction, which 
is inherent in the materials of which 
they are made. That means improved 
drafting, no lapping up. Furthermore 
Daycos do not flatten, distort or 
groove which means less ends down. 








Any way you look at them, Dayco 
Tempered Roll Coverings serve longer, 
reduce “‘down’”’ time, decrease main- 
tenance cost and step up your pro- 
duction of top quality finished yarn. 
Get the all-season Daycos and learn 
first hand why they are first choice 
of America’s greatest textile mills. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, S. C. 





AT BOOTH No. 145 SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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en ee me = TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


firmly into the PATENT NO. 2,174.17 


Foundation An Exclusive Howard Bros. 
Patented-Precision 


All wires are 
parallel. 





All wires are 
even in length. 3 : £2 Fa: & .: wot 


All wires are 
spaced uniformly. 


| Bios doh of akohcelep a-hole! 
is 5 times actual 
size. 
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Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Come 1n and see--- 


“Double Feature’ 


TUFFERIZED 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2,174,173 


CARD CLOTHING 








Booth 242 at Greenville 


and learn about this great 
AdAVaNnCe------ exclusive with 


HOWARD BROS. 





If you want good, trouble-free 
carding -----here’s the answer / 





BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga" Gastonia, N C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 
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well known Georgia mill set up 24 new spinning 
frames in January, 1940..installed 24 Rhoads TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD units to drive them. 


So great was the production increase ... so trouble- 
free the drive performance that the following Sep- 
tember 84 additional TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives 
were ordered! 


@ Visit us at the Greenville Textile Show. Booths 245-246. 


RHOA Ts Founded 1702 








All future drives will be Rhoads TANNATE-ROCKWOOD 
— says the management. 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives can step up your pro- 
duction, too, and decrease your costs. Machines are 
kept at the right speed automatically: this means higher 
hourly production, more uniform work, less spoilage, 
reduced unit cost — and more profits! 


For a unit that is moderate in first cost—has long 
service life —is reliable and economical, try 


o fKockiool 


the Idel SHORT CENTER DRIVE 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 N. SIXTH ST.. PHILA.. PA. » NEW YORK » CHICAGO + ATLANTA » CLEVELAND 
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hs : for our excellent production 
. on these old frames’’ 
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WN Proper Lubrication also keeps our lubricants are improving performance and reducing 


costs on all types of textile equipment, new or old. 


Maintenance Costs Low’. . . 


Are you satisfied that your lubrication is efficient? . . . 


9 ULF quality lubricants and Gulf Periodic Con- that it is helping you keep costs down? 
sultation Service have enabled us to maintain Call in a Gulf engineer and ask him to recommend 
production with low maintenance costs on these frames improved lubrication practice. The Gulf line of more 
in spite of the fact that they are 35 years old,” says this than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly available to 
Overseer. “We have used Gulf products for the past you through 1100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine 
20) years. to New Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service and Gulf quality office today. 











gut iit \ Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 

ee ganstt 3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. : . | , 

, vee guavitt | Please send me my copy no charge — of the booklet | 

\ “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE.” , 

\ 

Name iulienieiikendoen 

Company pea eee 

=— Address , —_ , 
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well known Georgia mill set up 24 new spinning 
frames in January, 1940..installed 24 Rhoads TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD units to drive them. 


So great was the production increase ... so trouble- 
free the drive performance that the following Sep- 
tember 84 additional TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives 


were ordered! 


@ Visit us at the Greenville Textile Show. Booths 245-246. 


RHOA ts Founded 1702 





All future drives will be Rhoads TANNATE-ROCKWOOD 
— says the management. 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives can step up your pro- 
duction, too, and decrease your costs. Machines are 
kept at the right speed automatically: this means higher 
hourly production, more uniform work, less spoilage, 
reduced unit cost — and more profits! 


For a unit that is moderate in first cost—has long 
service life —is reliable and economical, try 


fockwood 


the Ideol SHORT CENTER DRIVE 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS ; 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA.. PA. » NEW YORK » CHICAGO-> ATLANTA + CLEVELAND 
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Proper Lubrication also keeps our 

: “u 

Maintenance Costs Low”’. . . 

‘( _— quality lubricants and Gulf Periodic Con- 
sultation Service have enabled us to maintain 

production with low maintenance costs on these frames 
in spite of the fact that they are 35 years old,” says this 


Overseer. “We have used Gulf products for the past 


20 years.” 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service and Gulf quality 


gut 
% 









“We credit 


LUBRICANTS 


_ for our excellent production 
. on these old frames’’ 


lubricants are improving performance and reducing 
costs on all types of textile equipment, new or old. 
Are you satisfied that your lubrication is efficient? ... 


that it is helping you keep costs down? 

Call in a Gulf engineer and ask him to recommend 
improved lubrication practice. The Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly available to 
you through 1100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf 
office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; ‘ 
e send me my < no charge — of the booklet 


Pleas y copy 
“GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


Name 








Company 


Address 
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P | 
Bearings BUILT BY H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO, 


COMPENSATE FOR DEFLECTION 


X HAT aii? Bearings are doing on the cylinder of this 








Model “B” Spinning Frame, they are doing on textile ma- 
chines of all kinds. They are allowing for shaft deflections 
caused by settling floors. They are always keeping the 
cylinder running smoothly. That’s how they help keep costs 


down and production UP. You need these advantages, so 


specify SS LNSLP 


4747 


SiS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 









BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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This latest H & B development has 
only 4 sets of rolls. It offers all of the 
advantages of a one process roving 
system without sacrificing yarn quality 
in any way. Like the H & B 5-Roll 
System, it has our Patented Scroll Con- 
denser (made of Bakelite to eliminate 
static) which gives the sliver a half 
turn of twist between the two drafting 
zones, folding in the outer fibres and 
thus producing a stronger and more 
uniform yarn. Other features include: 

A rectangular serrated trum- 
pet which spreads the sliver for the 
first drafting zone and combs the fibres 
to improve drafting and reduce fly. 


A new patented weighting sys- 
tem. This facilitates cleaning because 
of streamlining and fewer parts, and 
provides positive control of weight dis- 
tribution. One weight controls 3 back 


lines of rolls, thereby eliminating the 
binding of multiple weights under the 
roller beam. Lubricating method 
saves oil by controlling distribution 
and increases life of roller covering. 
The weight hook has a finger grip for 
releasing weight load on rolls and the 
weight lever may be slipped out of 
the stirrup to facilitate removal of the 
saddle. The stirrup design also pro- 
vides maximum cleaning space. 


The H & B Quad-Roll High Draft 
Roving System is now operating suc- 
cessfully in a number of mills. Let us 
recommend an installation for you. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 

PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 

BOSTON OFFICE: I6! Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bldg.: 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: {201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y., U.S.A 





Visit Us At The Greenville Show - Section 1li2 





See TF re 
¥ eee eee? 
t g eearaett 

$e @eSeks 












THE H&B QUAD-ROLL SCROLL 
CONDENSER HIGH-DRAFT ROVING 
SYSTEM FOR DRAFTS UP TO 
16 ON STAPLES UP TO 1%" 
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... Another thing we like abou 
Finnell — It gives us ONE SOURCE 


OF SUPPLY for all our needs. 





























Yes sir! That’s one of the distinguishing features of 
Finnell service. It’s complete ... complete for every 
type and size of floor. One source for everything: 
equipment (49 Finnell floor-maintenance machines in 
all), cleansers, finishes, accessories ... one responsibil- 
ity for the proper and most economical maintenance 
of all the floors in vour mill. 


Finnell users everywhere—large and small—like the 
convenience and co-ordinated economy of Finnell’s 
complete service. Why not get the full facts ... now! 
No obligation. Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write 
Finnell System, Inc., 1303 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

* BE SURE TO VISIT THE FINNELL EXHIBIT... 14th 


Southern Textile Exposition—Greenville, S. C.—March 31- 
April 5—Space No. 110. 


PiIaw@welLt aYSTte i, 
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Pioneers and Snecialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

















PROCESSING! 


1. Produc 


_~ = 


ear ii 


ts 


Groups of processing products fer cotton, syn- 
thetic fibers, wool, worsted and silk which, on 
the basis of results being obtained in mills 
throughout the country, can be logically claimed 
to provide better and increased production. The 
box at the left tells briefly the products available. 


9. Technical Field Service 


Expert counsel from trained technical men, avail- 
able in all industrial areas... men who know mill 
procedures from A to Z...and who can measur- 
ably assist in increasing production, reducing 
processing costs. Again, a free service to the in- 
dustry, available on request. 


3. Laboratory Pre-Testing 


Se 4.) £2) 
i 


Complete facilities for checking the results you 
are obtaining from your various processes... and 
what may be expected. This is a pre-view of 
how you can benefit from using Houghton 
Textile Processing Products. Draves Tests, 
Size Check-up Tests, oxidation tests, deter- 
gency tests, etc. will tell you the facts. Ask 

the Houghton Man to explain this valuable 
service to you. 











WHAT USERS LIKE - abou: 
this Slasher Con tro! S ysten 
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MOIST-o-GRAPH Recorder Controller 
in Lint-Proof Cabinet. 


PROwD 
. v@s 
Extn add 
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SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 


To get the complete story on 
Brown Moist-o-Graph Control 
System, write for Booklet No. 
9304. It fully describes the 
Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Con- 
trol System... instrumentation 
of slasher and size box control. 








The Moisture Detector Roll. 


The Live Steam Side of the Cylinders showing Regulating Valves 


and Pressure-Recording Instruments. 


MOIST-0o-GRAPH Directly Measures Moisture 
Content and RECORDS Per Cent Regain 


At the Lockwood Company Mills of Waterville, Maine, where the Brown Moist-o-Graph Slasher Speed 
Control System is installed on a Saco-Lowell Model C Slasher, the following advantages have been noted: 


1. A large increase in production per machine, with 
corresponding decrease in cost. 


2. The regain in the warp is held within very close 
limits by precise control of the yarn speed over 
the cylinders. 


3. A visual, permanent record of the moisture con- 
tent of every beam from beginning to end. 


4. Elimination of damage to the yarn by either over- 
drying, breakdown of the sizing mixture, or other 
fibre damages. 


5. The more even application of the size, its better 
penetration, and the efficient removal of the sur- 
face surplus results in a saving of size materials, 
and the reduction of shedding in the weave room. 


6. Better drying removes the danger from mildew 
and other fungus growth. 


7. There is a definite saving in steam per pound of 
yarn dried. 


8. Weave room efficiency has been increased due 
to better sized warps. 


The Brown MOIST-0-GRAPH measures regain with 
an accuracy which numerous installations have shown 
to be far above that obtained in routine laboratory 
tests, and records it on a 12” chart. 


The MOIST-o-GRAPH controls within plus or minus 
1/2 per cent regain. Mills that have never attempt- 
ed to operate their slashers above half capacity now 
find it possible to safely increase slasher speeds 
40°; and more. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH operates on the princi- 
ple thatfor every per cent regain yarn has a correspond- 
ing electrical resistance. As the yarn passes over the 
back press roll—the Moist-o-Graph detecting roller, in 
direct contact with the yarn, records moisture content 
continuously in terms of per cent regain. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH is easy to install on 


cotton and rayon slashers. 


Write the BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a 
division of Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all 
principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT at Booths 420-21-22 
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Meany efforts have been made to surpass 
VELVEEN XX Corn Starch .. but mill men who 
have tried them all know that VELVEEN XX, 
the original slow-congealing corn starch, is stil] 
the champion! * VELVEEN XX is produced by 
a special process which gives it extra slow- 
congealing properties. Thus it produces a more 
flexible film which results in less shedding 


and fewer loom stoppages. Many mill men 


have found that VELVEEN XX gives results 
x x A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 


' bevlems 65 1941 | 
| Anniversary} | 28.5 
— LLL 





ae Oe Gr Ome. 


LABORATORIES AT .. NEW YORK 


te WINNER! 







mer | | ae’ 


tee) : ‘ 


‘ | (di ; 





comparable to more expensive potato starch 


at a considerable cost saving. * If you 
want to increase the tensile strength of your 
warp yarns with the least possible decrease in 
elasticity . . it will pay you to investigate 
VELVEEN XX. * A product of Stein-Hall’s 
75 years of experience in starch research, 
VELVEEN XX Corn Starch carries the assur- 
ance of better, more economical sizing to 


textile men evervwhere. 


EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE «x x 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc 


AVE” UE 
Established 1866 
¢ CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE -> 


meh je ae ee 





PROVIDENCE * LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
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@ Retailers know the value of the “Aridex”’ tag on their 
garments... know that this superior water repellent many 
times means the difference between a sale and no sale! 
Their customers want “Aridex”’ treated fabrics because 
‘“Aridex”’ contributes to comfort and dryness in all kinds 
of weather .. . rain, snow or sleet. And the faster goods 
move off retailers’ shelves, the more they buy. That’s why 
it pays to make sure fabrics are treated with “‘Aridex’’! 

“Aridex’” covers the individual fibers of the cloth with 
an invisible film, but does not clog the pores of the fabric. 
[It assures warmth and dryness, without hampering proper 
circulation of air. Adopt this “‘plus”’ selling feature. Write 


yu. Pont for complete information about “‘Aridex.”’ 














Ol DtINT EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


: kine Chemicals Division, Wilmington, Delaware 





Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., & San Francisco, Calif, 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Box 10, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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LEADING BELT MANUFACTURER 
MAKES NEW MARK WITH 
“HAIR-ON”’ TEXTILE LEATHERS 


The fact that leather belting manu- 
factured by Graton & Knight Com- 
pany turns more pulleys than any 
other make in the world, has naturally 
overshadowed its other leather prod- 
ucts. Yet more than 70% of the com- 
pany’s tanning capacity is devoted to 
leather intended for purposes other 
than transmission belting. 

Progressive chemical and engineer- 
ing laboratories have created a wide 
variety of quality products, among 
them leathers for textile machines. 

Each product is made — from green 
hide through to final inspection — for 
a specific job. Graton & Knight tans 
its own leather and has developed more 
than 30 variations of five basic tan- 
nages. It is using today more than 
260 currying formulas. 

Prominent among recent Graton 
& Knight achievements is a line of 
‘“hair-on” loom leathers known as 
‘“Hairitan,” made from a superior type 
of leather which weighs less, yet aver- 
ages over 6500 pounds tensile strength. 
[t has low stretch characteristic and 





Hairitan Check Straps 


particularly high resilience, helping to 
lower maintenance when used as check 
straps, pickers, and various forms of 
mill strapping. 

This line has been widely acclaimed 
equal or superior to any “hair-on”’ 
leather ever produced, in this country 
or abroad. 

The complete G & K line, including 
oak mill strapping, rub roll aprons, con- 
denser tapes, comber and gill box 
aprons, is described in any “‘easy-refer- 
ence’’catalog. Ask the Graton & Knight 
distributor (listed in THOM AS’ REG- 
[ISTER — see special Graton & Knight 
page) or write to Dept. C2, Graton 
& Knight, Worcester, Mass. 
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‘What is the best method of operating 
Short Center—High Pulley Ratio Drives?”’ 


Question: 

















Answer: 
RESEARCH LEATHER BELTING -- PIVOTED MOTOR BASE 


because it automatically keeps 
right tension on belt : 





Pa eae OP 






because it has built-in pulley grip 





50-75% less permanent stretch 





increases tension as load in- 
creases 





greater pliability 






more overload capacity relaxes belt as load decreases 







Result: increased machine . 
production Result: a dependable, main- 


tenance-free drive 





no power wasted through 
belt slip 






lower bearing wear 






eee longest belt life less wear on belt 


















Total installation cost — in practically every case — is less 
than for any other type of drive 













A pivoted motor base drive requires the best belt. Exclusive Research tanning and 
processing methods give Research Leather Belting low stretch and the exceptional 
friction surface and pliability that insure positive grip. Research carries full rated 
loads at less total belt tension. At least 3% more machine production guaranteed. 


A more expensive belt can’t give you more... 
No other belt can give you as much. 


WRITE FOR new free bulletin, “The Right Combination for Short-Center Drives.” 


» craton ¢ Knight Belting turns more 


’ ulleys than any other make in the world ! 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


Tanneries and Manufacturing Plant at 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


We are the only leather belting manufacturer with complete 









nationwide service facilities. See page in THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


Liquid Alkamine C? 


A 
Soaping- Off 
and 


SOFTENING 
AGENT 











For Use On 
COTTON YARNS 
AND 
PIECE GOODS 
Dyed With 
VAT, NAPHTHOLS 
or 


DEVELOPED 
COLORS 





Soap off and soften with 
LIQUID ALKAMINE C 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation 


Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties of proven merit 


Trenton Ave. & Auburn St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative: 


ROBERT A. BRUCE, P. O. BOX 35, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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does it Better, Quicker and Cheaper 


@ Conceived and designed in its entirety by MHS operations instead of money-wasting, pushing, 
engineers, this lap and sliver conveyor is a fitting lifting, carrying, waiting. 

example of the economies that can be made with The advantage of MHS sound engineering and 
MHS modernized hauling methods. nearly a quarter of a century’s experience in apply- 
ing modern handling methods in industry is re- 
flected only in MHS equipment. It’s enabled hun- 
dreds of manufacturers to produce a better product 
— quicker —and at lower cost. 








It carries picker lap to the cards and sliver to the 
drawing frames, and even returns empty sliver cans 
to the cards, and card waste and picker lap pins to 
the picker room. The conveyor avoids confusion. 
It requires a minimum of floor space—and because Wouldn’t you like to know what MHS experience 
its speed of travel is timed to the doffing cycle of the can do for you? Completely descriptive literature, 
cards and the creeling of the breaker drawing, it suggestions and estimates of cost furnished promptly, 
eliminates trucking, storage, and the repeated man- without obligation. Write, wire or telephone to: 


ual handling of laps and sliver,—and enables MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC. 


the plant to apply the maximum amount of Manufacturing Engineers 
its payroll in profitable manufacturing dy 4612 NANCY AVE. « DETROIT. MICH. 


MECHANICAL HANDEING SYSTEMS, Inc. 


DIN hop X-¥ ae b slo Me 158 lols 4-Moy aw / Loh d-Sa led Mob slo MM at aoloh (ot ae  LobsloN betes PA 


Nearly a quarter of a century’s experience in applying 
the principles and economies of continuous production 
to a wide variety of different industrial applications 
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The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 
S. Ring Travelers produces ideally smooth, even 
yarn; there are no angular edges to flatten the 
end . . no split ends in throwing rayon and 
silk . . no fly waste in the spinning and twisting 
of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred 
fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, 
for all kinds and counts of yarns. 





Sealed metal containers guar- 
antee that your U.S. Travelers 


will reach you in perfect con- 





dition, with no tampering or 





loss in count. 











The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Travelers 
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There can be no doubt that textile mills during Traveler Booths No. 433 and 434 at the Southern 
1941 will be called upon to fill orders with more Textile Exposition in Greenville, where all seven 
speed and precision than ever before demanded types of U. S. Travelers will be on exhibit. 


of them. Or better still, make a trial of these popular, 
precision-made travelers in your own spinning 
room. Let them write their own endorsement . . . 
by producing uniformly smooth, high-quality, 
even yarn. . . kink-free fibre of all kinds. 


Me Durable, UNIFORM U. S. Ring Travelers ac- 

One of the first r equisites of smooth, efficient tually cost less because they meats longer and 

spinning room production is the UNIFORMITY more efficiently. Visit Booths 433 and 434 at the 

of the ring travelers used. If you'd like to see Greenville Show and get samples for your exact 
this uniformity personified, visit the U. S. Ring requirements. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives 
William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 


To meet this demand, they must assure them- 
selves that every piece of their operating equip- 
ment, even down to the smallest item, is in per- 
fect condition for 24-hour service. 
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E. 1. ou Pont pe Nemours & Company 
incorporated 


The R. & H. Chemicals Dept. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Newark, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisce & Ei Monte, Cal. 
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A flask boils in a Du Pont laboratory... 
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AND ANOTHER INDUSTRY MOVES FORWARD 


I, the past, many new chemical 
processes ‘‘just happened.”’ 


But today, new processes—new products 
seldom develop out of thin air. They are the 
result of organized research—the cumulative 
efforts of many chemists—all working to- 
wards the same objective. And then one day 
—a new product flashes on the scene—and 


industry is provided with new opportunities! 


So, too, little is left to chance at Du Pont. 
Month after month, year after year, in good 
times | and bad—scores of chemists are 
constantly at work. The pressing problems of 


today are handled swiftly and surely. Yet 


Pts uy § pat. Off 


Witmington, Delaware 


there is always an eye on the future. There’s 
no stopping in the search for products and 
methods to help manufacturers improve 
processes, cut costs, develop new markets, 


and to use chemicals profitably. 


This is the reason why in so many progressive 
plants the door is always open when the Du 
Pont man comes around. Isn’t there some 
problem you would like to discuss with a Du 
Pont man? Remember, you can discuss it 
freely with him . rs knowing that he will 
keep your confidence. And you can rely on 
him to uphold Du Pont’s standard of helpful 


practical service. 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


R & H PEROXIDES for Textile Processing 


ALBONE* — 100 VOLUME ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


SOLOZONE* DF Ft — DUSTLESS, FREE FLOWING SODIUM PEROXIDE 


+Trade Mark 
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No Supplementary Closures 





Regardless of the angle of the shaft—horizontal, 
vertical, or in between—the ‘“‘CARTRIDGE’”’ BALL 
BEARING seal, with its long flange, minute clear- 
ance, recessed inner ring construction and multiple 
grease grooves, KEEPS THE GREASE IN AND 
THE DIRT OUT. 

Thoroughly tested in our own laboratory over a 
protracted period, ard in the field under continu- 
ous duty, the ““CARTRIDGE’’ BALL BEARING 
has demonstrated not alone its value but its 
SUPERIORITY. 

One of the largest motor manufacturers equipped 


a vertical motor with ‘‘CARTRIDGE’”’ BALL BEAR-. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


Booths 101-102 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5S. A. 





Required 


INGS and after running it on test over four years, 
nine hours a day, five days a week, writes:—‘‘we 
have added no grease to either bearing and have ob- 
served no leakage’’. This test motor is still running, 
with the same results. 


Adopt the fully-sealed “CARTRIDGE” BALL 
BEARING as absolute protection against leakage, 
neglected lubrication, and dirt and grease contam- 
ination. It also eliminates numerous supplementary 
closure parts, machining operations and variables, 
and speeds up production. Moreover, it has con- 
venient regreasing and inspection features. 


Southern Textile Exposition 
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Foxboro Pneumatic Loading provides exact, 
calibrated pressure at each end of roll 
independently, on this new dye-padder 
built by Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 











olving Production “Bugs” 


That Defy Usual Methods ! 


Today, a wide variety of textile processes — 
from the simplest to the most difficult — can 
be operated with new cost-cutting, quality- 
boosting exactness through use of Foxboro 
Instruments. 

The reason is, that Foxboro Instruments are 
designed by men who know the industry’s 
processes and problems from the bottom up. 
Their long experience has enabled them to 
develop, not only standard instruments of 
new high accuracy for textile measurement 
and control service, but also complete new 
instrument systems where special tasks must 
be performed better. 

A typical example of these new systems is 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading for dye-padders, 
mangles and mercerizers. Operating auto- 
matically after initial setting, this original 


Foxboro Instrumentation System maintains 
exact calibrated pressure at each end of the 
squeeze -roll independently. It eliminates 
squeeze-variations, bouncing of out-of-round 
rolls, and costly maintenance . all the 
“bugs” of hydraulic, weight or screw loading! 

Write for detailed information on Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading Systems or Foxboro In- 
strumentation for any other textile operation. 
The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Branch offices in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 


BOR 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





ve Instrumentation 
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W hat Does Patriotism Demand 
of Industry? 





The government has asked every citizen 
for “all-out” aid and a “united front” for 
defense, which terms are modern nomen- 
clature for good old-fashioned patriotism. 
Specifically what does patriotism demand of 
industry at a time like this? It demands 
sacrifice, fairness, and tolerance. 

Right now we have an unprecedented 
volume of finishing machinery business and 
are also proud to announce that we have 
been selected to execute a large contract for 
defense equipment. Certain people have dis- 
torted the latter fact into a rumor that we 
are going out of the finishing machinery 
business. We submit that such statements 
or insinuations are untruthful, unfair, and 
unpatriotic. 

It is true that our deliveries of textile 


equipment (like those of many other ma- 


chinery manufacturers) are behind schedule, 


but this is due to difficulties in obtaining 





New York Office 
50 Church St, 






certain types of materials and to a shortage 
of skilled labor more than to our defense 
contract, and we feel confident that our 
customers will contribute THEIR bit to a 
“united front” by exercising due tolerance. 
Business can NOT operate “as usual” at a 
time like this. 

Our defense production will be housed in 
a separate building, now under construction. 
It will also cause only minimum diversion of 
our regular machine shop equipment because 
it largely requires special tools. Therefore, 
we are prepared to give our regular custom- 
ers as good service as any patriotic minded 
citizen would expect under the circumstances 
and will continue our policy of continuous 
modernization of our products! 

You are cordially invited to visit us at 
the Southern Textile Exposition, Booth 114, 
where you may learn about recent improve- 


ments in Textile’s finishing equipment. 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, R.I., 








MACHINES FOR EVERY 


OPERATION BETWEEN THE LOOM AND THE 


CASE 
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High efficiency, real economy with 
these two outstanding types of water- 
repellents for all types of textile 
fibres: cotton, wool, silk, rayon, cellu- 
lose acetate, linen, etc. Both Luposec 
and Acetate of Alumina are adapt- 
able to your processing methods. 
Both are genuinely stable. 


LUPOSEC 


A successful one-bath repellent that 
eliminates repeated treatment of fab- 
rics—in baths not easily controlled. 
Luposec is recognized as perfect for 
finer fabrics. It gives unusual smooth- 
ness and suppleness of hand. 


Luposec has minimum effect on 
dyed shades and actually leaves 
white goods celorless and odorless. 
Makes colors faster to rubbing, sun- 
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light, washing, etc. Luposec can be 
applied in either continuous or batch 
type machines—it requires no spe- 
cial equipment. Mixes quickly and 
thoroughly with gelatins, gums and 
other finishing compounds. 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


Jacques Wolf Acetate of Alumina is 
exclusively processed —widely used 
for waterproofing Army and Navy 
supplies. Exceptionally high in alu- 
minum content—7% Al. O.. Low in 
free acid content. Free of sulphates 
and sediment. 


en 


“PRODUCTS. 





WATER-REPELLENTS 
Qabnrics 














LUPOSEC 


ACETATE 
of 
ALUMINA 
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\ E BLAZED this same trail in 1917. 
As those months of lightning preparation sped by, 
many a set of plans came from our boards by the 
dawn’s early light. Again today, as the nation’s 
vast industrial efforts unfold, Robert and Com- 
pany is ready to serve industry, old or new. 

To meet the swift-paced, exacting demands 
of present defense emergency, we offer a staff of 
four hundred architects and engineers. Behind 
them is the experience gained through solution of 
construction problems involving half a_ billion 
dollars.* 

Robert and Company’s powers of achieve- 
ment, tested by performance, already are being 
thrown to the support of vital industrial expans- 
ion. But with an organization capable of handling 





t& le. . 1% 
5 ool 4 
9% iy, Ao y Bey Biss — elie ve, - 


a hundred million dollars of construction a year, 
we are prepared to answer each call for additional 
service as America moves forward to prove 
her strength. 





*A Few of Our Well-Known Textile Clients 


Cluett-Peabody & Company 
Dixie Mercerizing Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Marshall-Field & Company 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Peerless Woolen Mills 
The Springs Cotton Mills 
The Thomaston Cotton Mills 
Tubize-Chatillon Corporation 
West Point Manufacturing Company 











ROBERT AND COMPANY 


(i lincemenasninnnns 





INCORPORATED G oe * oO’ 


GIlA 





‘Architects and 6ngineers4 , — 
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_——E@OM HARNESS PR 


— —REEDS— Made for the fabric being wov- 
en. All sizes and types 


——SHUTTLES—Of Tempered Southern Dog- 
B wood giving longer life and smoother 
operation. By Southern Shuttles (a di- 

vision of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.). 


——STEEL HEDDLE BARS-—Long Wear, 

. Tempered High Carbon with scientifi- 

cally rounded edges giving perfectly 

free feather-like movement to the 
Heddles 


——FRAMES—Something new in the way of 
water and moisture proof wooden 
frames. 

The Gold Seal Protective Frames of all 
types and sizes 


a ——SLIDE HOOK—aAnd other accessories of 
original and patented design giving the 
maximum of efficiency and results. 


F ——HEDDLES—Scientifically made w th those 
— shaped and polished eyes. All 
sizes, types for every known warp 
thread but only one quality — the 
Highest 


G ——SUPER DROP WIRES—Made of high 
quality tempered Steel Wire galvanized, 
copper, or nickel finished. All sizes and 


types. 
Ask our Field Engineer the next time he 


calls to show you the latest improve- 
ments in our full line. 


Meet us at the 
Greenville Exposition 


Booth 139 


eddle g- Co 


Manufacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES=—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS—~LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


hin een 
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cteT HYATT HELP You MAKE 
THE MOST OF IT! _s 
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To Greenville, S. . 
March 3lst fo April 5th 


tile Show 
atest Tex 
s Gre CAL MARVELS 


tT FAIL TO SE x pxanmer 


—— 








DON 























E IT’S YOUR 
== SHOW, 
MR. MILL MAN 


Hyatt 
Solid Junior Type 











TO KEEP YOUR EQUIPMENT YOUNG and always 


on the go make sure that Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are in the machines you build 
or buy. And, when at the show, see us in 
space 222, on the second floor of Textile 
Hall. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYAT T << BEARINGS 
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Oil Cushion 


Bronze Bearings 
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ONE THIRD OF OILITE IS OIL 





OILITE BEARINGS GIVE YOU 


These Advantages 


1. Heavy Duty Service, Long Life. 


2. Generate Oil Film under Operating and 
“STOP” Conditions. 


3. Greatly Decreased Bearing Clearances, Ac- 
curacy of High Order. 


4. Versatility—Light Loads, Heavy or Impact 
Loads, HIGH or LOW Speeds. 


5. Fool-Proof, Positive, Metered Lubrication. 


6. Oil-Cushion Bearing Operating under the 
Laws of Hydraulics. 


7. IDEAL Bearing Alloy—Virtually Phosphor 
Bronze of Virgin Materials with 99.8 Purity. 
(No Scrap or Base Metals.) 


8. Smooth, Quiet Operation, No Scoring. 
9. No Blow Holes, Sand, Hard Spots. 


10. A Quality Product; Accurately and Beauti- 
fully Finished. 


11. Economy, No Price Penalty. 











Over 5,000 Sizes in Standard and 
Irregular Shapes Available and in Diam- 
eters up to 36 inches. 


Oilite Bearings and CORED and BAR 
Stock for EMERGENCY and Replace- 
ment Requirements are carried in STOCK 
in 100 Cities. 


Catalogues with 
broad range of 
Sizes, Designs, 
useful Technical 
and Practical 


Data Mailed 


upon Request. 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION ¢ AMPLEX DIVISION 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ON THE STAGE AT THE 
































Pee GREENVILLE SHOW 
ABBOTT Warping Cone . » bi J 
PRESENTS | (noc > we 
Manufacturers) 
Loom Automatic 
‘Loom 
oe Drop Win 
— Machines 




















AT BOOTHS 212-213 ‘‘ON THE STAGE’’ 


Aliso Exclusive Manufacturers of= 











Automatic Automatic Automatic 

Knitting Tube Winders for 

Cone Winders Dye & Sale 
Winders For Twisters Packages 





























ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, L. S. LIGON, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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BACHMAN GUIDES § 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 











Other tree Products E 


LOOM BEAMS ease 
AND BEAM ncr 

BARRELS .. . 

West Point loom ' 
beams and beam Invest In BACHMAN GUIDES ! 
barrels are supe- 
rior in their op- 
eration and econ 
omy. 





The Bachman Guide is a patented device that eliminates 
the heavy top rolls on twisters. Its accomplishments are 
many. The saving in power alone makes it a worthwhile in- 
vestment. “Blow Outs" and the resulting waste are reduced 
about ninety per cent. An increase of ten per cent in 
twister speed is possible without interfering with the quality 
of yarn or increase in breakage of ends. Traveler life is 
greatly increased. The twisted yarn is smoother, fuller, 


GEARS... 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 
efficiency and 


lurability 























rounder, stronger, and cleaner. These are established facts 
substantiated by many satisfied mill operators. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West Point FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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~ Compare the Singer 241 job 
for job with any other ma- 
chine by arranging for a free 
test in your own plant on your 
own work. There is no obliga- 
tion. The nearest branch of 
the Singer Manufacturing 
Trade Department will be 
glad to arrange such a test. 





Since their recent introduction, thousands 
of the Singer Class 241 machines have been 
bought, proving again the soundness of 
Singer engineering principals. 

One reason for this high acceptance is 
the forced-feed automatic lubrication sys- 
tem used in this new high speed machine. 
Another is the use of super-finished bear- 
ings. Both features add greatly to the high 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Copyright U. S. A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 





All rights reserved for all countries 


speed and efficiency of new Singer 241. 
Automatic lubrication is cleaner and does 
away with hand oiling which allows the 
operator to devote all his time to production. 
Super-finished bearings assure a perfect oil 
film resulting in quieter-running mechanism 
which withstands severest use and gives last- 
ing trouble-free service. 





Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 





Please send me a copy of the illustrated 
folder describing the Singer Class 24}. 
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DIAMOND 


VULCANIZED |\ 
FIBRE TRUCKS |) 
will reduce your material handling costs 


More “mileage” in the form of longer, trouble-free life is assured when 
your material handling is entrusted to DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Trucks. have You Gn acta GA 


Every one of them is of the same perfectly smooth, scuff-proof, splinter- 
proof construction. The surface of Diamond Vulcanized Fibre is non- alkali handling problem! 
corrosive, grease, oil and mildew-proof. All metal parts are heavily plated . 


to resist corrosion. H A V E G 








These substantial, smooth-surftaced, rugged trucks will help you lower MOLDED PLASTIC -SEAMLESS 
both maintenance and production costs by saving time and effort—by mini- NON-METALLIC EQUIPMENT 
mizing damage to goods being handled—by helping attain high quality in R . 
the materials you produce—and by providing a long active period of service. wll solve it! 


STANDARD TANKS -PIPE-FITTINGS- 


STANDARD SIZES FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT TOWERS: FUME DUCT-TRAYS* ETC. 


Th ( k al] b] hj Solid one piece units as large as 9° dia.-9" high 

se sizes are stock rtially ass ‘ at pro shl e ‘an , 

ese sizes are stoc ed pa tia V emb ed so th : p mpt ren gy ntc Send For Bulletin F-9 

be made: 48” long, 30” wide, 30” deep and 36” long, 24” wide, 24” deep—all HA RP. — NEWARK. DEL 

| inside dimensions. Special sizes and designs can be made up quickly—usu- VEG co , : tena 

| ; . Oe Oe a Subsidiary of Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
ally at no extra cost over standard design of the same over-all] dimensions. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
° Boxes « Batsels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 


CORRECTLY DESIGNED | 
ONTINENTAL.— _ TAMOND 


ACCURATELY BUILT 
‘COMPANY 
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If this Housing ever 


Be Sure to see these Work-Saver 


Feicektb Pipe Tools 


Saving time and work is of critical importance this year—and 
Ritaip> Pipe Tools are designed to do it. All of them have extra 
advantages that save motion and effort, do better work and assure 
you of economy by giving you long trouble-free service. 





Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free. 









Buy them at your Supply House 
Heavy-Duty Pipe Wrenches 





That RiGeib housing guarantee practical- 
ly stops your expense of wrench repairs. 
Safe, powerful all-alloy strength in hous- 
ing, handle and chrome molybdenum 
jaws, with handy pipe scale. Adjusting 
nut spins easily in all sizes, 6” to 60”. End 
Pattern for pipes in coils, sizes 6” to 36”. 





New GOR Pipe 
Threaders 


Rugged all-steel and mal- 
leable-alloy construction, 
with drop-forged hardened 
tool-steel cam plates. 
Thread 4 sizes of pipe or 


Workholders take 2” cou- 





New Standard and Heavy-Duty Cutters 








condals—2" to 3° wan } Standard RIGA Cutters are equip ! : 

ped with thin-blade cutter 
set of high speed tool-stee! wheels—special tool-steel, seaned and assembled in solid steel- 
chaser dies. Your choice of bushed hubs—many extra clean quick cuts. Heavy-Duty 
two speedy mistake-proof Rial Cutters also, with malleable-alloy frames and heavy- 
workholders, practically duty cutter wheels. Heavy-duty special handle 4-whee] cutter 
automatic, no bushings. also available. 





plings for threading 2” 
close nipples. 









New No. IR 
Poster Die Stocks 


All-steel and malleable- 


hand size. 
to 2%”. 


New Copper and Brass 
Tubing Cutter with Rolls 


Cuts quickly, no burr. Rollers 
smooth the 
soldering. Handy integral reamer. Light, strong, efficient one- 





tubing ready for 


No. 000, 4%” to 1”; No. 00, *” to 1144”; No. 0, \% 


- 
° 





alloy construction. 
Thread 1” to 2” pipe 
with 4 sets of high 
speed tool-steel chaser 
dies. Full-floating 
posts, separately re- 
Placeable. Choice of 
mistake-proof cam or 
plate type workhold- 
ers, no bushings. All 
dies of same number 
interchangeable with 
similar number of any 
Rifai Poster Set; 
fit any poster threader. 





New 


Ratchet Threaders 


~ 
~ 


~ 





£ RIDGE TOO; “™. 



















Tri-Stand and other 
Work-Saver Vises 


Tri-Stand yoke or chain vises have 
wide roomy tray for oil can, dope 
pot and rim slots for hanging tools. 
Hinged legs fold and tie for carrying 
to job. Balanced against tipping— 
ceiling brace screw and screw-down 
feet. Pipe rests and three benders, 
special malleable frames and hard- 
ened tool-steel jaws. LonGriP jaws 
on yoke vise. Capacities, yoke 2'”, 
chain 4”, 


TOPLERRTERAEEEEY 


™ 
Pf! 


» Jian 
i 





push out easily for changing, snap securely into drive ring from 


carrier free with complete sets. 











Handy threaders for pipe and conduit up to 1%”. Die heads Bench Yoke Vises 


either side. High-grade tool-steel chaser dies, accurately ground, Bench Yoke Vises are of powerful special 
reverse for close-to-wall work, no special dies needed; easily malleable construction. Equipped with pipe 
removed for regrinding. Special conduit dies available. Ratchet support and pipe bender, except B-Y¥Y 1%”. 
ring and die head of high-grade malleable. Convenient patented LonGriP jaws. 





THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY e Elyria, 


























SAK TAPE 








THE TIDE HAS TURNED! 


United States Patent No. 2,179,655 protects the 
textile mill men of America against trial and failure 
of inferior spinning tapes which made their ap- 
pearance on the market after the invention, devel- 
opment and production by Roger W. Cutler of 
the ORIGINAL power-saving spinning tape. 


Only the ORIGINAL, by law, possesses the quall- 
ties which render it this finest spinning tape on the 


market. Buy CUTLER SAK and save! 











Scientific Research Brings Practical Economy to You 








ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
LICENSEES 


BARBER MFG. CO.—LOWELL, MASS. 
BARBER MFG. CO.—CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
COSARI—BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 

SAPLADINAN, LTD.—SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 








Southern Agents: 
BYRD MILLER for Va., S. C., & N. C—A. C. BOYD for Ga., Ala. & Tenn. 
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Use a Bit of Cotton to Remind You 


that there’s something particularly important to you at the Southern 


Textile Exposition, March 31 to April 5, at Greenville, South Carolina. 


visit THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE exaisit 


Booth Number 449, Steel Annex 
There you'll learn about the latest developments by Fairbanks-Morse 
engineers in F-M products for the textile industry: 
SCALES that do amazing tricks—that slash costs and boost profits. 
MOTORS that set new performance standards. 
PUMPS so stepped up in efficiency that they often pay for themselves 
in power savings in as little as a year. 
We'll be expecting you! Take this opportunity to learn new ways to 


cut production costs. 














DCCL Ley MoRSE g CO. 


PRECISION MANUFACTURERS FOR MORE THAN YEARS 








' 


me 





" PENICK & FORD. LTD. 


a 


CORN STARCHES. DEXTRINES, GUMS, CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. - - - - CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: ATLANTA, GA. - - - - SPARTANBURG, S. c. 
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Made Tougher To Do 
A Better Job 








Super Cushion Cork Cots 


MODERN TEXTILE MACHINERY requires more TOUGHNESS in a 


roller covering than heretofore. 


One of the many reasons M & S Super Cushion Cork Cots are being 
specified on New Long Draft Spinning and Card Room Machinery is 
because they contain this quality. 


A trial will convince you that Super Cushion Cork Cots on your equip- 
ment will produce better work. 


Be sure to specify: 


MITCHELL & SMITH SUPER CUSHION CORK COTS 


When ordering new machinery 


Visit our booth on the Main Floor oh 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Greenville, S. C. 


MITCHELL & SMITH, Inc. 
Cork Products 


Main Office: 
9501 Copland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


8900 Hampton Blvd., Norfolk, Va 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Dial F. Sweeny, P. O. Box 1052, Greenville, S. C. 
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To those unable to attend the 
show we will be glad to send a 
copy of the new Electro-Matic 
Bulletin which explains in de- 
tail the collection of dust, 
soot, and smoke by electric 
precipitation. Address De- 
partment 198. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO.INC. 






EN CORPORATE D 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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itrilex tings 


FINISH 








snow tHe Ssewwvece 


Since the development of the Vitritex 
Ring with its glass-smooth diamond-hard 
finish, over 1,000,000 have been installed 
and are now in operation. Reports from 
overseers and superintendents have stated: 
“Vitritex Rings were started at normal speed 

. no breaking in troubles were experienced 
.. and the useful life of the traveler has been 
definitely lengthened.”” Such unqualified en- 
dorsements are proof of the accuracy, high 
precision, long life and wear-resisting sur- 


face of the Vitritex Ring. 


A trial installation even on one frame will 
convince you that Vitritex Rings require less 
attention, reduce both operating and main- 
tenance cost and give your travelers a “turn 


for the better.”’ 


Prove it yourself... We will gladly furnish 
at no cost sufficient samples for demonstra- 
tion and test purposes. Please write for full 


information about this service. 


SPINNING RING COMPANY 


(SUBSIDIARY OF SACO-LOWELL SHOPS) 
CENTRAL FALLS - RHODE ISLAND 
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More Facts About 
The PRODUCTION DRIVE’ 
for Textile Mills 


The 


The ‘‘PropucTION DrRIvE’’—the scientifi- 
cally-engineered transmission unit com- 
posed of a Quality Leather Belt, with the 
highest permanent coefficient of friction 
of any known belting material, and a piv- 
oted motor base which automatically main- 
tains correct belt tension at all times — is 
now delivering more than 1,750,000 h.p. 
throughout Industry. 

What specific advantages does it offer the 
Textile Mill? 

FIRST ... A fine product because the 


steady flow of power this drive pro- 
vides, assures uniform machine speed. 





SECOND ... Maximum production—the 
modern Leather Belt, with its greater 
coefficient of friction, kept at correct 
tension, automatically, transmits the 
maximum horsepower. 


THIRD . . . Automatic tension control les- 
sens wear on belt—and motor and 
machine bearings, resulting in longer 
life and better all-’round performance. 


Consult your Leather Belt supplier about 
modern Leather Belting —the result of 
extensive research. Lowest in cost because 
highest in performance. Send for your 
copy of the “Production Drive” Book. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 


53 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Dye Jig of I 
Cago, 





You know how many advantages you would find in genuine 
stainless steel equipment that resists corrosion. 

You know the value of the protection it would give in your 
various mill processes. 

You know the time it would save in cleaning up for 
another run. 

You know that in many cases you would be able to turn 
out an improved product. 


Have You Heard about IngAclad? 
This patented product of the Ingersoll Steel Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation brings the cost of genuine stainless service 
within the reach of every mill. By inseparably bonding finest 
quality Stainless to a backing of Mild Steel, we produce sheets 
and plates that give you complete stainless protection on the 
side that is used. 

The Textile Industry, like the Paper Industry, Chemical, 
Food and other Industries, has found in IngAclad the eco- 
nomical solution to many of their equipment problems. 

@ Write for special IngAclad Folder, and suggest to your 


equipment manufacturers and fabricators that they quote 
you on the use of IngAclad for your plant requirements. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Plants: Chicago, Winois; New Castle, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ING 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE THE 


ECONOMIES OF 
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.-- lo Cut Production Costs 
..» lo Improve Fabric Quality 
with AVISCO now selling at — 


a premium of only If a pop 


Prices of Avisco have gone down two cents a pound. 
They are now only one cent above the corresponding 
prices of standard Fibro. 

Have you considered what this means to you? 

[t gives you the opportunity to use this strong staple 
wherever strength is important. In shirtings, sports fab- 
rics. fine yarns, and in fabrics subjected to exacting con- 
ditions of dyeing and finishing. For example, it has 





HOW MUCH STRONGER IS AVISCO? Com- 
pared with yarns of standard rayon staple, yarns 
spun from Avisco are as much as 30% stronger 
dry, and as much as 36% stronger wet, depending 
on count, denier, and staple. It is available for 
cotton, worsted, and silk spinning in lengths from 
1%” to 5”, im 1.25, 1.50, and 3 denier. It is an ex- 
clusive product of American Viscose Corpora- 


tion. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE FACTS. 











SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte. N. C. 


PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke. Va.; Lewistown, 
Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; 
Front Royal, Va. 
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a te el at 





MNISUO 


THE HIGH TENACITY 
RAYON STAPLE 














made the difference between a launderable material 
and one that must be dry cleaned or washed by hand. 

Because of its added strength and good running quali- 
ties, Avisco offers you worth-while advantages in pro- 
duction ... advantages which can help you hold costs 
within profitable limits. Avisco enables you to produce 
fabrics of superior wearing qualities and greater sale- 
ability. Send for information. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


Lustre Fibres, Ltd.—SELLING AGENTS —350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Providence. R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘The textile industry’s contri- 
bution to Americas Defense 
Program was an all-time high 
production record in January! 
... Continuous operation 1s fie 
for Defense, fie tor records 
—but fough on machinery. 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
have proved before, and are 
proving again, their ability 
to Stand up under continuous 
operation. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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When in Greenville, 


take a number from 


an 
remember it! 


dy, 





HEN, when you visit the South- 


ern Textile Exposition, make a 
beeline for the booth with that num- 
ber. There you will see the Anaconda 
Copper and Brass products that are 
today providing the textile industry 
with the iowest Cost insurance against 
rust and corrosion. 

Standard and Special Alloys 


Anaconda metals for the textile in- 


K E&Y 


dustry include copper, brass, bronze, 
Everdur* Copper-Silicon Alloy, 
Ambrac* and many special copper 
alloys for unusual requirements. All 
are available in standard mill forms. 

If you are faced with a problem 
where the choice of materials is an 
important consideration, our engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate in its 


solution.  *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Important Copper and Brass Products widely used 
in the Textile Industry 


NON-RUST EVERDUR METAL for tanks, 
vats, kettles, buckets, dippers, extractor bas- 
kets, bleaching and dyeing equipment, kiers, 
valy es, fittings, etc. 

ANACONDA COPPER PRINTING ROLLERS 
ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


ANACONDA COPPER TUBES AND 
FITTINGS 

ANACONDA SEAMLESS COPPER TUBES 
for dry cans 

ELECTRICAL CONDUIT of non-magnetic, 
rustproof Everdur and Copper 






























THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN 
BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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At enchetiliens: 


\ 
TALK OVER\YOUR 


TEXTILE MOTOR 


APPLICATION 


PROBLEMS WITH 


IE H 
DIEHL ‘ 


\ 
\ 


BOOTHS 232-233 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


March 31—Aprit 5,1941 
Textile Hall 
Greenville, South Carolina 


\ 
\ 


» 
\ 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TEXTILE DEPARTMENT: P. N. THORPE & COMPANY 267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Visit our exhibit 
BOOTH NOS. 356-357 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


AT GREENVILLE, S. C. 
MARCH 31—APRIL 5 
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... to help speed up production 


High speed bearings in almost countless numbers; the seriousness of 
oil stains — and the relatively high consumption of power per unit of 
output, combine to present lubrication problems unique to the textile 
mills. To help operators achieve the best results from modern lubricants 
Tide Water has published this new book which combines the result of 
years of practical experience and research in textile machinery lubrica- 
tion. Characteristics of various oils and greases are discussed compre- 
hensively. Specific problems are discussed from the practical operating 
standpoint, and recommendations made — recommendations that have 
proved successful. » » » Every textile mill operator and engineer should 


have this book. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 
17 Battery Place ° New York, N. Y. 





9! 
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- STANDARD 


lealile Silicules 


PROVED GA IN SERVICE 














AT THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


You can talk over your problems in 
which silicates are involved with ex- 
perienced Standard Silicate men at the 
booth of the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. of Charlotte, N.C. 

Standard Distributors for the Textile 
Industry in the Southeast. Won't you 


drop in? 


Combining the highest soil-suspending power 
with controlled alkalinity over a wide range, 
Standard Silicates are first choice everywhere for 











PEROXIDE BLEACHING 





KIER-BOILING 
SOAPING PRINTS 
SCOURING RAYONS 
SCOURING YARNS 
SILK WEIGHTING 
WATER TREATMENT 


To help you quickly develop the best procedure 

















for your particular needs, STANDARD maintains 





complete laboratory equipment for Textile Re- 
search. Make use of this service—it costs you 
nothing! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPAN Ye Standard Silicate Division 


General Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants at CINCINNATI 


jimeet City - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEiiGee. iu. 
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FROM YOUR REPAINTING 





New DULUX High-Hiding Mill White does most Jobs in 
one coat. SAVES TIME..SAVES LABOR..SAVES MONEY! 


> With today’s ‘“RUSH!”’ production schedules, your 
workers need maximum light. But with machines 
humming at full tilt, you can’t afford to slow down 
long enough for a two- or three-coat job (on walls and 
ceilings). You can’t afford to let re-painting be a 
bottleneck in your plant. 


You need a brilliant white that goes on FAST! 
... You need DULUX High-Hiding Mill White. 


DULUX goes on fast. It generally does re-paint 
jobs with ONLY ONE COAT. The paint crew goes 
down the line once—and production returns to nor- 


mal much faster than if several coats were needed. 
You buy fewer gallons and save plenty on labor. 


With DULUX you give workers brilliant light re- 
flection. You reduce seconds. Your production costs 
drop. Plant interruptions are fewer and farther be- 
tween with DULUX because of its lasting whiteness 
retention. This durability greatly cuts your paint 
overhead, stretches the time between repaintings. 
Find out more about DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White today! E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


WE’LL SEE YOU AT THE TEXTILE SHOW —BOOTH 461 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


- 
en” 
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HIGH-HIDING MILL WHITE 
CUTS PAINTING COSTS 
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You need Taylor Fulscope Con- 
trollers on your jig dye vats...to 
guarantee uniform temperatures 
—uniform dyeing to meet Uncle 
Sam’s specifications. 


NCLE SAM’S a tough customer, 
and he’s ordered a lot of cloth. 
He insists that the color and fast- 
ness of millions of yards of vat-dyed 
khaki be absolutely uniform. Your 
Army work had better be good. 
Temperature jitters in jig vats will 
raise hob with your dyeing. Color 
and color fastness will vary if tem- 
peratures fluctuate at all during the 
operation. Even the skill of your 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—March, 194! 
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oldest jig hands can’t insure the ex- 
actness U.S. standards demand. It’s 
a job beyond human doing. Jig vat 
temperatures must stay automatically 
right. 

Fit your jigs with Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers now. Set Fulscopes to 
guarding temperature, pressure, liquid 
level—all the variables that can get 
you into trouble with Uncle Sam. 
Day after day, you'll be dyeing with 
less worry, provided Taylor helps you. 

And just how much can Taylor 
help you? Find out TODA Y—with- 
out obligation—from Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 





TAYLOR FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 
(Indicating type) 


Uncle Sam’s sentry that watches 
over jig vat temperatures 
Visit Taylor Exhibit, Booths 446-447 
Greenville Show 


i ; 


‘la 








indicating # Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 








and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS | 
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ITH Shell Textilis Oil doing the 

lubrication job, you'll find spindles 
cleaner and free from gum deposits. Be- 
cause of its unparalleled oxidation stability, 
Shell Textilis Oil lasts longer and reduces 
oil drag. This means longer intervals be- 
tween spindle-bolster cleanings . . . less 
power to drive your frames... money saved. 





Textilis Oil. 


There are 14 Shell Textilis Oils — one for 
every job in the textile field—and each one 
equally efficient in doing the particular 
work for which it was designed. Call in 
the Shell man. Give him the toughest lubri- 
cating job you’ve got. Watch him lick it! 

Visit the Shell Booth—No. 483—at the 
Southern Textile Exposition. Mar. 31—Apr. 5 
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V BETTER RUNNING WORK 

V FEWER GOUTS OR BUNCHES 

V LESS ENDS-DOWN 

V SPINNERS HANDLE MORE SIDES 
¥ LOWER CLEANING COSTS 

V¥ NO LOST PRODUTION 

V REDUCED MACHINE STOPPAGE 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 





254 page catalog sent 
on letterhead requcst 
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Asnnanc cleaning is no longer an experiment. 
For four years American MonoRail cleaners have proved 
that a swirling column of air removes lint effectively from 
spinning, winding, twisting or warping machines. The 
cyclonic action set up is carefully controlled and accurately 
directed so that roving is protected while air currents swirl 
around creel boards, bobbins and guides. 


American MonoRail cleaners also send a direct blast of 
air toward the ceiling to prevent accumulation of lint on 
overhead equipment. 


Such cleaning keeps machines producing full time... 
enables operatives to increase their output . . . reduces 
gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain these advan- 
tages at no obligation to you. Write for copy of book 
describing Automatic Cleaning and Overhead Handling 
in the Textile Industry. 


THE AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY 
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WE MADE MOVIES OF AN ARC 


~ 


_ 







TS 






GHOUSE S 
J0M SWITCH 










Until Westinghouse took movies of an arc showing the ‘“‘De-ion”’ 
arc quencher in action, no one, including the scientist who 
developed the ‘“‘De-ton’’ principle, had ever seen exactly what 
happened to the arc. Under the eye of the high speed camera, 
it was possible to see for the first time how ‘‘De-ion’’ saves 
contacts. The pictures showed that the instant the arc was 
formed it was immediately drawn into the arc chute away from 
the contacts, and snuffed out. These pictures showed why 
contacts in the Loom Switch have longer life—how ‘‘De-ion’”’ 
prevents dangerous arc flashes—advantages that pay divi- 
dends in reduced maintenance and greater safety. 

Other advantages of the Westinghouse Loom Switch in- 
clude: Bi-Metal protection against overloads « foolproof safety 
locksindicating handle-easy installation«small, compact design. 


we 


WESTINGHOUSE LOOM SWITCH 


The motor starter for motors up to 7 4 hp. “‘On,”’ 
“Off”? and ‘‘Tripped’’ positions clearly visible. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


See the Westinghouse Exhibit - - 417, 418, 419 - - southern Textile 
Exposition - - Greenville, South Carolina -- March 31 to April 5. 


J-21091-A 


Westinghouse 


Loom Switch 
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ON MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED 
LOOM LOADS! 


The real measure of what a motor means in yards of cloth 
produced per kilowatt-hour, is told in its performance under 
actual loom load. This load varies widely with every pick, 
from an extreme point at which the motor is acting as a 
generator, to over twice its full load as a motor. 
Westinghouse Loom Motor efficiency is maintained at a 
high point throughout the entire pick cycle with the result 
that kilowatt-hours consumed are reduced. Investigate what 
today’s Westinghouse Loom Motors can offer you in possible 
savings as well as in over-all improved loom drive performance. 
See your Westinghouse representative or write Westinghouse 
Electric& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


Westinghouse 


LOOM MOTORS 





One of many leading mills 
using looms equipped with 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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Spinning Jennies and 
Flying Shuttles Really 
Started Something 


Visitors to the Greenville textile show 
have learned to expect, and will see, the 
latest developments in textile machinery, 
equipment and services. In the offerings 
of the manufacturers exhibiting will be 
much for improving the operation and man 
agement of any mill in the country, regard 
less of how up-to-date it may be. Through 
such exhibits, and through the advertising 
pages of magazines like CorTron, the sup- 
plier is enabled to bring his products di 
rectly to the mills and show them how 
they fit into practical mill operation. 

Above all, this Exposition is a symbol 
a symbol of the one of the 
world’s oldest industries which has been 
more responsible than any other for an in- 
dustrial revolution, which in the relatively 
short time of two centuries has changed a 
predominantly agricultural society into an 
industrial one. 

Significantly, it was cotton manufactur 
ing, almost alone among textiles, that start 
ed the “ball rolling’. In the 18th century 
it was a relatively new industry among the 


progress of 


woolens, linens and silks of Europe and 
England, with demand exceeding supply. 
Your textile historians tell you of John 


| » SAND 


iF 





devised in 


Kay's “flying shuttle”, 
carrying the weft back and forth across the 
warp; of Hargreaves’ spinning 
1767, a frame with 8 spindles and a 
of clamps to take the place of human hands 
in holding and guiding the threads. They 
tell you also of the forerunner of the mod 
invented by a barver 
and horsedealer named Richard Ankwright: 
of a clergyman of the Chureh of England, 
Kdmund Cartwright, who devised the first 
power loom. 


jenny, in 
pair 


ern spinning frame, 


Clumsy as these contraptions were, in 
contrast to modern equipment, they pro- 
duced the demand for the cotton gin, 
doomed hand textile production, increased 


the demand for machinery, and thus for 
iron and steel, and revolutionized the pro 
metals and the mining of coal 
than home consump- 


duction of 
for industrial, rather 
tion. 

Further, they were directly responsible 
for the further development of power re: 
quirements, bringing on the steam engine, 
and again, more machinery and iron and 
steel, providing the major impetus for an 
avalanche of industrial progress. 

So. at Greenville, we witness not just a 
textile show, but another milestone in the 
progress of an industry that has made and 
will continue to make economic as well as 
industrial history. 





HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Thus is headed a section of our maga 
zine, which has been carried for more than 
10 years as a double service. To our read- 
ers, it gives a chance to obtain literature 
of a specific nature for assistance in their 
manufacturing problems—-to our advertis- 
ers, it offers an opportunity to place their 
literature in the hands of mill men at the 
time when they are definitely interested 
Take the word of F. C. Kerns of The Texas 
Company, New York, who writes of in- 
quiries for booklets so listed: “* * * I am 
very sure that in many cases business re- 
sults’, or of R. C, Byler, of SKF Industries 
Inc., Philadelphia: “Many of these in 
quiries are from good prospects ‘eg 

Like Topsy, the section “jest growed”, 
and we are giving Topsy a little spring 
cleaning this month and offering a new 
group of booklets to our readers, retaining 
some of the most popular ones of the previ 
ous pages and adding many more. (See 
pages 177 and 178 of this issue.) We 
do hope you will like it and use it. 

In 1940. more than 3,000 requests for 
the booklets listed in this section came in 
to us and probably many more went di- 
rectly to the manufacturers (327 requests 
went to one company). Requests were fre- 
ceived from every section of the U. &., 
Canada, Mexico and South America. _ In- 
cluded were officials and department heads 
of such spinning, weaving, rayon, dyeing 
and finishing plants as the following: 


Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; Clarke Mills, 
Jackson, Ala.;: Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills; 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn.; Hart 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. C.; Globe 
Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; Caldwell 
Linen Mills, Iroquois, Canada; Bibb Mfg. 
Company, Macon, Ga.; Standard Bleachery, 
Carlton Hill, N. J.; Narragansett Mills, 
Fall River, Mass.; Virginia Mills, Swepson- 


ville, N. C.; Vass (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co. ; 
Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co.; Sudam- 
tex, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala.: Celanese Corp., 
Narrows, Va.; Western Piece Dyers, Chi 
cago; Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me.: 
Empire Rayon Co., New York: Worumbo 
Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me.; Drayton (S 
C.) Mills; Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowans 
ville, Canada; Goodyear Clearwater Mills 
Rockmart, Ga.; Algodonera Textile, Iuenos 
Aires: Nova America, Rio de Janeiro: Gos 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C.: Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga.; Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 
Rome, Ga.; Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass.; American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C.: 
Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. : 
Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; Baltic 
(Conn.) Mills; Swansea Print Works, Fall 
River, Mass.; Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
C.; Fabrica de Tejidos de San Jacinto. 


Lima, Peru; Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills: 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro. i: ims 
Tennessee Kastman Corp., Kingsport, 


Tenn. ; Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. : 
Arnold Print Works, Adams, Mass.; Pelzer 
(S. C.) Mills; Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C., and many others. (Knitting 
mill requests will be listed next month.) 
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Fluorescent Lighting 
send manual 
Fluorescent Lighting’ 
JOSEPH 
Master Mechanic, 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co 
+ 
Taking Off Picks 
with Adding Machine 
‘Some time ago [Sept. 1940 issue! I re 
member seeing in COTTON an adding machine 


‘Please How to Design 


STEVENSON 


that could be used in taking 
rom pick clocks on looms 


Ws we 


down p.cks 


ENLOE 
Agent, 
The W. A. Handley Mfg. Co., 
Roanoke, Ala. 
¢ 


“Thank You, Mr. Comer’, 
Says the Adv. Dept. 


. but the use to which we put your 
advertising section has been most beneficial 
. our mills are full of things that 
we have found out about in your magazine 

Those boys down in South America 
kind of look you over, too... 

HUGH M. COMER 
Executive Vice-President, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


to us. 


* 
MORE about the CROSS-INDEX 
Mr. Neuman Needs More 
Room for “Cotton” 

‘Your index is invaluable. . As I have 
been a subscriber for the past 15 years and 
hope to continue, my problem of keeping 
issues of COTTON intact is one of place and 
space in convenient form (not in the att: 
or cellar) where I might readily have ac 
cess to any particular problem or data re 
viously published hoe 
HERBERT H. 
Superintendent, 
Waterville, Me. 


NEUMAN 
Assistant 
Lockwood Co., 


Five-Year Indexes? 
wy you appear to be a lap ahead 
some of the competing journals in your in 
dex methods Would it be feasible for 
you to prepare a cumulative index of your 
most important articles, say at five-year 

intervals 7" 

H. A. STANLEY 
Piant Engineer, 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Ine 
Providence, R. I. 





@ Textile bnyers who 
want to offer sales re- 
sistance had better be 
prepared for an attack 
at dawn from Graton & 
Knight’s Front Line as 
offered in a recent At- 
lanta sales meeting—ex- 
cept who ever heard of 
a salesman getting up 
at dawn, and that’s a 
camera, not a gun. 
Standing, from left to 
right, are G. L. Abbott, 
vice - president; E.~° L. 
Morris, sales promotion 
manager; Hugh Black, 
Greenville; F. W. Tis- 
dale, Atlanta, and O. D. 
Landis, Charlotte, with 
D. A. Ahilstrand, Atlan- 
ta, district manager, 
seated. 
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Now is the time for you to cash in on the benefits of @ AQUAROL is the ideal water-repellent for: 
this highly effective yet inexpensive water-repellent. . ° SKI SUITS © REVERSIBLES © JACKETS ® SLACKS @ IPOLO 
AQUAROL. @ This winter, as in other years, all kinds COATS © ALL KINDS OF RAINWEAR & SPORTSWEAR e 
of rainwear and sportswear processed with AQUAROL WOOLENS, RAYONS, COTTONS, etc. 





will give service and satisfaction that mean more 


: This t identifi AQUAROL- - nl: 
business and more profits for you! @ AQUAROL a ee me ces 23 ‘ 


PS 
AQUAR oe 


cessed fabrics and garments. It is 


insures perfect water-repellency and spot-resistance 
a sign that leads to better business ‘ 


without affecting the texture or influencing the free 
and consumer satisfaction. OY 


circulation of air through the fabric or garment. Gets Sage 


ARKANSAS CO- INC. NEWARK, NJ. 


of industrial Chemicats for over 35 years 
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WHAT HAVE we got from all these “social gains” 
we hear so much about? After looking over some 
of the most widely heralded of the lot, a trip to the dic- 
tionary seems in order, to find out if we are a little 
bit mixed up as to just what constitutes a gain. In 
the dictionary it is defined as: “That which is ob- 
tained as an advantage; a desired acquisition; com- 
mercial profit; amount of increase; accession.” 

If this definition is right, then most of our so- 
called “social gains” need a minus sign in front of 
them. Let’s take a quick look at two or three of the 
choicest ones and see what, if any, is the national 
gain. 

It has to be admitted that many of these changes 
in our national mode of life have resulted in gains 
for certain pressure groups or specially favored sub- 
sidized communities. 

No one can deny that if the general public puts 
up the money for furnishing homes below cost that 
the occupants of those homes have made a decided gain. 
Likewise, if the general public puts up a few hundred 
million dollars to put electric lights in farm houses 
at about half the actual cost of doing this, then the 
recipients of this beneficence have gained something. 
If the Federal Government passes laws permitting la- 
bor organizations to create monopolies which result in 
fixing exorbitant prices for labor, then certainly the 
beneficiaries of this procedure have made a gain. 

But where is the national gain? What has the 
country as a whole gained? If a man mortgages a 
piece of property to raise some ready cash, has he 
gained anything thereby? True, he will have money 
in his pocket, but is this money a gain? Has he done 
anything except exhaust his savings or hock his fu- 
ture? The so-called “social gains’? about which the 
fuss is being made seem to be mostly in the same class 
with the man who claims a gain in his standard of liv- 
ing by cashing in his insurance policy or mortgaging 
his home. If some groups have gained, they have 
gained at the expense of other groups, and we fail to 
see where there has been any national gain. 


The 40-Hour Week 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK is heralded as one of our great- 
est social advancements, although we cannot call to 
mind at the moment anybody who ever really amount- 
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Some *Social Gains” Should Have 
Minus Signs in Front of Them 


ed to anything and did it working 40 hours a week. 
The success stories published in the newspapers upon 
the deaths of prominent people, with monotonous reg- 
ularity, point out that they worked long hours. Too 
long hours of course wear men out, but if a man wants 
things—a more abundant life, a higher standard of 
living—he must produce the equivalent value of the 
If he doesn’t do that, he can only 
have the things he wants by stealing them from 
somebody else. 

It doesn’t take any brains to see that a man can 
produce more goods in 50 hours than he can in 40 
hours—it only takes a little simple arithmetic. If a 
man can work comfortably 50 hours a week and pro- 
duce 50 hours’ worth of goods to contribute to his own 
happiness and enjoyment, and he deliberately prefers 
to work 40 hours and cut his standard of living 20 
per cent, then he is certainly privileged to do this. 
but it ought to be of his own free will. The national 
government should not force a man to take a lower 
standard of living than he is willing to earn. Of 
course, the man isn’t willing to take the lower stan- 
dard of living and so we blithely cut his hours and 
raise his pay and charge it up to the national debt. 
Believers in the validity of these social gains will deny 
that this discrepancy between what the man earns 
and what he gets is charged to the national debt, but 
it certainly has to be charged to something, and as 
far as we have been able to analyze the situation, it 
is being charged to the national debt month after 
month. 

Shorter hours and increased wages mean higher 
prices. 40 million farmers immediately feel the pinch 
of these higher prices, so we give the farmers a bonus 
or subsidy to enable them to maintain their purchas- 
ing power. Millions of low wage earners also feel the 
pinch of higher prices, and so we give them food 
stamps to help compensate for the increase. Higher 
prices also mean smaller sales for many industries, 
and therefore less opportunity for employment, so we 
put the unemployed people on relief or WPA. We 


’ encourage certain groups to organize into monopolies 


and charge exorbitant wages for building houses. 
Many people therefore live in slums because their 
wages will not permit them to pay the rents justified 
by the cost of the building. We therefore subsidize, 
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at public expense, the building of houses. 

In these, and hundreds of other ways, we are show- 
ing apparent “benefits” on this, that and the other 
group and charging it up to the future. We have 
been trying to repeal the laws of economics, by pro- 
ducing less and having more. Silly, isn’t it? Imagine 
adding two and two and getting five and really be- 
lieving that you have done it! 


Social Security 


“SOCIAL SECURITY” is in effect an insurance scheme 
in which the workman pays half the premium and the 
general public pays the other half; that is, it is sub- 
sidized insurance. Under the terms of this insurance, 
the worthless, lazy, trifling, no-account individual 
gets the lion’s share of the benefits. Good workmen 
seldom lose their jobs. There are exceptions during 
times of stringent depression, but year in and year 
out, good workmen generally hold their jobs and the 
poor workmen are the ones constantly being hired 
and fired. Therefore, a man who works for 30 years 
and never misses a day from work is helping to foot 
the bill for the shiftless, ne’er-do-well who kicks 
around from job to job and uses up all of the Social 
Security payments that he can get his hands on. 

In order to accumulate the fund necessary for ad- 
ministering any insurance plan, it is customary to 
invest premiums in diversified securities from which 
the principal can be readily realized. It is a prime 
requisite of any good insurance plan to diversify the 
investments. Does the United States Government do 
this with Social Security funds? Not at all. The 
money, as it is collected, is turned into the Federal 
Treasury and spent for useful, semi-useful, or useless 
purposes, aS may become the order of the day, but it 
is spent. Technically, it is “invested” in Federal 
bonds; that is, it is actually used to increase the na- 
tional debt. United States bonds are cheerfully re- 
ferred to as the “safest security on earth”, and as 
such, they are supposed to be a prime investment for 
Social Security funds. There is no diversification in 
the Social Security investments. The whole works 
goes into government bonds, and the actual money 
collected is spent and therefore becomes a liability to 
the government instead of an asset. Furthermore, 
just how good a security is a United States bond? 

A United States bond is not a bond in the same 
sense as a good industrial bond. If you are a bond- 
holder of a cotton mill and the mill can’t pay the in- 
terest on the bond, you can get a court to foreclose 
on the property and protect your investment. Strin- 
gent laws are in effect to prevent overbonding a mill, 
so that the bondholders’ investment will be conserva- 
tively protected. A United States Government bond 
is more in the nature of a debenture or a promissory 
note than an actual bond. The Federal Government 
merely promises to give you a certain amount of 
money, and so long as the Federal Government doesn’t 
get too far in debt, its promise certainly provides ir- 
reproachable security. But what happens if the Gov- 
ernment continues indefinitely its past policies of 
going deeper into debt every year? There is a limit, 


and when that limit is reached the Federal bond will 
suffer the fate of any other security with an issuer 
who can not meet his obligations. 
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So, our Social Security funds are being spent and 
invested in Federal bonds, and a Federal bond is noth- 
ing in the world but a promise to levy taxes. There is 
no designated collateral behind a Federal bond. It is, 
and always has been, merely a promise to levy taxes. 
Social Security benefits therefore have nothing behind 
them except the future taxing power of the United 
States; the money now being collected is not being 
conserved in a prudent manner as required by the 
Government itself for insurance companies. When 
the benefits accruing under the Social Security Law 
begin to come due in a big way, they will be met by 
current taxation, or by more borrowing, in case the 
country hasn’t borrowed itself bankrupt by that time. 


The Wagner Labor Law 


THE WAGNER ACT has been heralded as the Magna 
Carta of the working man, and recently court deci- 
sions have apparently given labor organizations a free 
hand in gouging the public for all the traffic will 
bear, with no recourse from the gougee. He can take 
it and like it. The Wagner labor law, however, simply 
benefits the relatively small number of people who 
can take advantage of it at the expense of the rela- 
tively large number who can’t. It has the same gen- 
eral economic effect as repealing the anti-trust laws 
and telling the big corporations to go to it and squeeze 
all the juice out of the public that they can. 

Any time a group of producers are given increased 
pay with no increase of production, there has been no 
social gain as far as the United States of America is 
concerned. There has been local gain as far as the 
affected group is concerned, but they have made the 
same kind of gain that a textile mill would make if 
able to increase arbitrarily the price of its products 
without regard to the cost of production; that is, the 
gain has been made at somebody else’s expense. These 
new labor laws have permitted the groups affected 
by them to benefit at the expense of millions of others 
whose squawks must be hushed by Federal subsidies 
or bonuses, gleefully charged to the national debt. 


THESE ARE THREE of the sacred cows of the “social 
gains” crowd, and the rest of them, when subjected to 
analysis, seem to add up to about the same thing. They 
are all schemes for getting something for nothing; 
schemes for benefiting one group at some other 
group’s expense, without hurting the other group, and 
any scheme like that is nuts from the beginning. If 
a man is satisfied with the standard of living that he 
can earn by working 10 hours a week, then let him 
work 10 hours a week, and be paid for it. If he wants 
a better living, he can work 20 hours a week or 50 or 
40, and if he wants all out of life that his talents and 
capacities entitle him to, he should be allowed to earn 
it. There is of course a physical limit to the produc- 
ing capacity of a man, but it isn’t reached in 40 hours. 

The proponents of these short work weeks point 
with pride to the leisure which is provided on the 40- 
hour basis. Leisure for what? Leisure to meditate 
on the good things of life that he could earn, perhaps, 
if he was allowed to work for them instead of being 
forced to loaf after he had put in his 40 hours? Lei- 


(Continued on page 123) 
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A Modernization Feature for Textile Millis 


TEXTILE mills are among the 
many industrial organizations 
that look favorably upon the use of 
fluorescent lamps for general and 
supplementary lighting. The high 
levels of lighting possible with 
these new modern sources are 
bringing to industry tangible bene- 
fits in the form of decreased pro- 
duction costs. Offices and facto- 
ries alike are finding the quality 
and coolness of fluorescent lighting 
particularly advantageous where 
illumination values of the order of 
40 to 50 foot-candles or more are 
required. The many benefits de- 
rived from these higher lighting 
levels are being fully realized 
throughout industry today. 


Advantages of the Fluorescent 


Fluorescent lamps, when proper- 
ly applied, have several outstand- 
ing advantages: 

1. Produce light of daylight col- 

or quality. 

2. Permit higher levels of light- 
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Fluorescent lighting installation in weave room running high grade rayon fabric. 
ooms in the weaver’s alley and 18 foot centers in back alley on a st 
35 to 40 and in back alley from 20 to 25. These lamps are mounted 91, feet above the floor 
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By George J. Taylor 


Neia Park Engineering Department 
General Electric Company 


ing with the existing wiring, 
provided power factor correct- 
ing equipment is used at the 
lamp. 

Produce less radiated heat 
when compared with filament 
lamps. 

In addition to these advantages, 
the lamps are of an _ extended 
source area and are relatively low 
in brightness; both of these factors 
are important when considering 
high levels of illumination. While 
this has to do with visual comfort, 
another factor of equal importance 
is that of physical comfort. To- 
gether these factors aid materially 
in the ability of workers to per- 
form their tasks efficiently. To be 
able to produce reasonably high 
footcandles of good quality is one 
thing—to produce them for the 
complete comfort of workers is yet 
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another thing. Discomfort due to 
radiated heat from filament lamps 
at higher lighting levels has long 
been recognized. The light output 
of fluorescent lamps is two to 
three times that of filament lamps 
and the radiant heat is about one- 
half as much as produced by fila- 
ment lamps. Thus fluorescent 
lamps produce the physical sensa- 
tion of approximately one-fifth as 
much radiant heat per footcandle 
as do filament lamps although the 
actual wattage generated is only 
one-third to one-half as_ great. 
These cooler footcandles are im- 
portant to many industrial plants 
where high lighting levels are ne- 
cessary, and particularly in those 
plants where the disposition of ex- 
cessive heat from manufacturing 
processes is a difficult problem. 


Filament Lamps Have Their Place 


Fluorescent lamps have, there- 
fore, much in their favor where 
visual and body comfort of work- 
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These 100-watt Type RF lamps are spaced one 
gered basis. 


Footcandles at front of loom are 
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The lighting provided in this installation of 100-watt RF (fluorescent) is an average of 45 footcandles. 
centers over the machines and 8 feet above the floor. 
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This modern installation is at the Rodge 
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Lamps are spaced on 7-foot 


ers Hosiery Company, Inc. Note that 


the toppers are located where the fluorescents can serve them and the machine operators at the same time . ; ; ° 


ers in offices and factories is con- 
cerned. It should be understood, 
however, that fluorescent lamps 
are by no means the answer to all 
lighting problems, whether it be 
general lighting or supplementary 
lighting, or a combination of both. 
Both fluorescent and filament 
lamps can be used together effec- 
tively, either with fluorescent 
lamps as general lighting and fila- 
ment lamps as supplementary light- 
ing, or vice versa. It is difficult 
to specify exactly what is the best 
lighting for various departments in 
industry. Such a determination re- 
quires a comprehensive analysis of 
the class of work being performed, 
after which, and usually only then, 
is it possible to recommend the 
lighting system best suited to a 
particular job. Where possible, the 
most economical system in terms of 
cost should be considered, but nev- 
er should the cost angle be the de- 
ciding factor unless all the other 
factors are equal. 

The chief reason for installing a 
good lighting system is to provide 
good seeing conditions for the em- 
ployee which in turn results in im- 
proved efficiency. Anything which 
adversely affects the comfort of an 
operator also affects his productive 
capacity. In short, it may be said 
that what is best for the workman 
is usually best for the employer. 

Occasionally a lighting system 


may be selected because of personal 
preference, regardless of cost or 
other considerations. There can 
be no objection to such a selection, 
if, of course, the lighting is doing 
the job for which it is designed. 
But the manufacturer is cautioned 
to beware of misapplication of light 
sources. There are many sources 
on the market today, making it 
somewhat more difficult than ever 
before to arrive at the type of lamp 
and fixture to use for best results. 





Propper McCallum Company, Inc., uses 
standard fluorescent lights over their full- 
fashioned machines. Softness of lighting 
aids in eliminating shadows and objectionable 
reflected glare from shiny machine parts. 
These Mazda F fixtures are mounted in aisles 
on 5'-foot centers, 7'/. feet high, giving 35 
footcandles at the needle points 


Sometimes one particular lamp and 
fixture alone will give satisfactory 
lighting for a certain class of work, 
while at other times several lamps 
and lighting fixtures will give very 
nearly similar results. To the in- 
experienced this may appear con- 
fusing and indeed a selection by 
personal feeling or at random may 
later prove quite costly, unsatisfac- 
tory and disappointing. To the 
experienced the proper selection is 
simply a matter of knowledge, 
training and specialization as in 
any other profession. 


Operation of Fluorescents 


There are two types of fluores- 
cent lamps suitable for textile mill 
lighting: 

1. Standard Fluorescent Lamps, 
available in 15, 20, 30, 40 and 
100-watt sizes, and in white 
and daylight colors. 

2. Rectified Fluorescent Lamps, 
available in the 85-watt size 
and in blue-white and indus- 
trial-white colors. 

Fluorescent lamps operate as 
low pressure mercury arc sources 
and produce light by virtue of an 
absorption of the mercury arc radi- 
ation on the phosphor powders 
within the glass tube, which in 
turn re-radiate light of a distinct 
color and at high efficiencies, de- 
pending upon the powder, or com- 
bination of powders used. Both the 
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An installation of fluorescent lamps for general lighting and filament lamps for supplementary 


lighting. 
nation. 


The fluorescent lamps provide a general average level of 45 footcandles of illumi 
Fixtures are mounted in continuous rows, 


using RLM reflectors, spaced 10 feet 


apart. Local /ights provide from 100 to 200 footcandles at critica] seeing points 


standard fluorescent and rectified 
fluorescent lamps have been devel- 
oped to operate form alternating 
current 60 cycle service at stand- 
ard ranges of 115 and 230 volts. 
Transformers or ballast units for 
lamps are designed for either the 
115 volt or the 230 volt class. 
Equipment is also available for 50- 
cycle a-c operation. 

For general overhead lighting, 
the 40-watt and the new 100-watt 
fluorescent lamps are _ usually 
mounted in pairs in suitable re- 
flecting equipment. This permits 
the use of transformers which op- 
erate two lamps and compensate 
for flicker or stroboscopic effect of 
the light. In addition to this, the 
power factor is improved to almost 
unity. Since transformers consume 
power, a twin 40-watt luminaire is 
rated at about 100-watts and a 
twin 100-watt luminaire at about 
235 watts. Fixtures are available 
in porcelain enamel and aluminum 
to accommodate 1, 2 or more lamps 
as a unit. 

The rectified fluorescent unit 
transforms either the 50 or 60 cy- 
cle, a-c through its ballast and the 
lamp into a rectified mercury are. 
The flicker from such operation is 
practically eliminated making it 
possible to use a single lamp fix- 
ture without annoyance of strobo- 
scopic effect. As with standard 
fluorescent lamps, the _ rectified 
fluorescent lamp ballast consumes 
power and the single lamp unit is 
rated at 100-watts. There is also 
available 
unit. The 


a two-lamp 200-watt 
accompanying 


table 


gives the essential engineering 
data on the fluorescent lamps. 
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shape of reflectors for fluorescent 
lamps is designed not only to con- 
trol light efficiently but to shield 
the lamps sufficiently to provide 
comfortable lighting for workers. 
In this connection, there are two 
principal directions from which to 
shield a fluorescent lamp: 

1. Crosswise of the lamp, and 

2. Lengthwise of the lamp. 

For crosswise viewing, the can- 
dlepower toward the eye is at a 
maximum and shielding of the 
lamp in this direction has been 
found necessary for industrial type 
reflectors. When viewing a fluo- 
rescent lamp lengthwise or end-on 
the lamp is foreshortened and the 
total candlepower toward the eye is 
reduced as the line of sight moves 
toward coincidence with the lamp 
axis. Thus lengthwise shielding 
for industrial reflectors has not 
been applied to the same degree as 








FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


STANDARD TYPE TYPE RF 
15-watt 20-watt 30-watt 40-watt 100-watt 85-watt 
Length in Inches ..... 18 24 36 48 60 58 
Voltage 100-125 110-125 110-125 110-125 110-125 95-125 
199-250 199-250 199-250 199-250 
Rated Life (Hours) 2500 2500 2500 2500 2000 3000 
Lumens (daylight) .... 495 760 1250 1800 aad aetna 
Lumens (white) ...... 585 900 1450 2100 4200 4000 
Lumens (blue-white) - setae eae 4000 








From this table, it is evident that 
reflectors for fluorescent lamps 
differ materially in size and shape 
from those used with filament 
type lamps. Instead of being cir- 
cular in shape, they have a trough- 
like appearance as shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

Fluorescent lamps are not de- 
signed to screw into sockets as fila- 
ment lamps because of their differ- 
ence in construction and operating 
characteristics. They operate by 
striking a mercury are from elec- 
trodes on either end of the lamp. 
The mercury are is maintained or 
kept operating by suitable ballast 
devices or transformers. Connec- 
tions to the lamp from the ballast 
are made by means of special type 
lampholders. The lamps are equip- 
ped with bases which may be easily 
inserted into these holders. 


The brightness of fluorescent 
lamps is low when compared with 
filament lamps but even so they 
should not be used as bare or ex- 
posed sources in factories. As with 
filament lamps, the contour or 


with crosswise shielding. The RLM 
fluorescent fixture and most alumi- 
num type reflectors have been de- 
signed with closed ends to provide 
some shielding in the lengthwise 
direction. 

Fluorescent lamps have wide ap- 
plication in industry for both the 
general and the supplementary 
lighting. Where a daylight quality 
of light is desired, or essential, the 
fluorescent daylight lamps supply 
the answer, particularly since their 
efficiency is substantially higher 
than other’ artificial daylight 
sources. Many concerns have found 
the daylight fluorescent lamp suit- 
able for their color matching tasks. 
Others, where their color matching 
problems are more acute, find it 
necessary to resort to a combina- 
tion of the daylight and blue fluo- 
rescent lamps or to use commercial! 
filter with filament lamps. The 
proper illuminant to use for highly 
selective color matching problems 
should be left to the judgment of a 
color expert. 


The fact that daylight can now 
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be produced directly and economi- 
cally with fluorescent lamps _ is 
probably the reason why it is being 
more widely used for some loca- 
tions as cloth rooms, weave rooms, 
mating of hosiery, knitting rooms 
and the like. Daylight color quali- 
ty has also been the desire of mill 
owners and the fluorescent lamp is 
the answer to the repeated wish for 
a source that would provide this 
quality without sacrifice in effici- 
ency. 


Rectified Fluorescent Lamps 


The application of the rectified 
fluorescent lamps is confined al- 
most entirely to industrial inte- 
riors. Originally it was produced 
in only the blue-white color. A 
light of this character is psycholog- 
ically cool in its appearance, there- 
by rendering a psychological cool- 
ness to the atmosphere of a room. 
In many cases, a whiter light is 
preferable and this demand result- 
ed in the new industrial-white rec- 
tified fluorescent lamp. Its color 
is somewhat more pleasing than 
the blue-white lamp permitting a 
wider range in discrimination of 
colors which occasionally is impor- 
tant in textile mill operation. 

The accompanying tables give 
the approximate footcandles ob- 
tained using both the standard 
fluorescent and rectified fluores- 
cent lamps. 


Economics of Lighting 


Economics in lighting have al- 
ways involved general satisfaction 
as well as costs, and the econom- 
ics of lighting have never been re- 
vealed by arithmetic alone. How- 
ever, considering the arithmetic 
alone, the cost of lighting must 
take into consideration both own- 
ing cost and operating cost, with 
the former including initial 
charges, interest on investment, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

A six year amortization period 
is taken for the owning cost be- 
cause advances in the lighting art 
are such that most installations 
ean be profitably replaced at the 
end of that time. 

For a specific case, investment 
and operating costs can be easily 
compared and any differential 
savings must be balanced against 
such factors as color quality, cool- 
ness, low brightness, etc., which 
cannot be set into a formula. 
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For the tedious task of looping hosiery, light to looper points, and to eliminate 
the operatives at Grenada Industries are direct giare since it is impossible for op- 
provided with over 100 footcandles of erators to see exposed lamps while they 
light at strategic working points. All are at work. Fixtures are spaced on 6, 
looper operatives face one direction and foot center and are suspended above and 


reflectors are tilted at angle to direct behind operators 








CALCULATED FOOTC 
FLUORESCENT 


Distance from Under. 
side of Reflector to 


Area per Outlet and Floor to Be Not Less 
Approximate Spacing Than 
55-65 Sq. Ft. 
7%’ x 7%’ 7'6” 
spacing 
65-75 Sq. Ft. 
8%’ x 8%’ 8'6” 
spacing 
75-85 Sq. Ft. 
9’ x 9’ 8’6” 
spacing 
85-95 Sq. Ft. 
9%’ x 9%’ 9’0” 
spacing 
95-110 Sq. Ft. 
10’ x 10 9°6” 
spacing 





*Two lamps at each outlet. 


Conditions 
Factor 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


ANDLES USING 85-WATT RECTIFIED 
U LAMP 


Average 
Footcandles 


30-36 
24-30 
18-24 











CALCULATED FOOTCANDLES WITH 40-WATT FLUORESCENT DAYLIGHT* 
LAMPS IN RLM REFLECTORS IN CONTINUOUS ROWS 


Distance from Under- 

side of Reflector to 
Area per Reflector or Floor to Be Not Less 
Spacing Between Rows Than 


21.6 Sq. Ft. or 

5’ spacing 7'6” 
26 Sa. Ft. or 

6’ spacing 7'6” 
80.4 Sq. Ft. or 

7° spacing 7'6” 
84.6 Sq. Ft. or 

7’ spacing 8’ 
89 Sq. Ft. or 

9’ spacing 8'°6” 


43.3 Sq. Ft. or 
10’ spacing 9’6” 





Conditions 
Factor 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Average 
Unfavorable 


*Add 25 per cent to these values for the white lamp. 


Average 
Footcandles 


67-74 
50-62 
37-50 


51-62 
41-51 
31-41 
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Training Men for Key Positions 
in the Textile Industry 


By Allen Jones 


General Superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company 


@ THIS discussion, on a subject of universal importance, has the 
dual value of being easy to read and of being packed chock-full of 


sound advice. 


from sincerity and experience. 
The author is one of the outstanding operating and managerial ex- 


ecutives in the textile manufacturing business. 


The philosophy and insight behind it could come only 


In our judgment, he 


has here reduced to writing his own sound, effective philosophy of 
training men which we have seen in action and practice for as long as 
we have known him. We commend it as a clear-cut, workable pattern, 
and can testify to its workability—The Editor. 


AS MOST of the present foremen 

and supervisors in the mill 
will be affected by any program of 
training, it will be difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between training and 
management. 

So many new conditions have 
arisen in the past decade that the 
mill manager will find that he first 
has to orient himself to meet the 
changes; then build up his organi- 
zation to handle them. The meth- 
ods which he has used satisfactori- 
ly over a long period of time some- 
how do not work out so well. The 
working man’s attitude about his 
work has changed, laws have re- 
duced the working hours, and there 
has been an influx of new people 
who have never been steeped in the 
old scheme of mill work. 

New machinery and _ processes 
which require more analytical su- 
pervision and better knowledge on 
the part of men inside the mill have 
been brought out. 

Management’s old slant toward 
the mill has been superseded by a 
scientific and technical approach to 
textile manufacturing problems. 
Deciding which new machines and 
processes can be used, and how to 
build an organization to handle 
them today, requires a different 
type of mind on the part of the 
manager, that is, a different ap- 
proach to manufacturing, from 
those of yesterday. 

Textile manufacturing has out- 
grown the old method of getting 
the most pounds at the lowest cost. 
It has become an industry which 
changes its products at its custom- 


ers’ whims. It takes over new ideas 
and new fabrics into an organiza- 
tion trying to meet every new de- 
mand, 

The manager’s old slant of ex- 
pecting the inside mill organization 
to get out more poundage at less 
cost because the manager has ¢al- 
culated that the machinery can do 
it must be replaced with the reali- 
zation that he must first Organize 
the mill to train the people. This 
may appear to be drawing a fine 
line or demarkation, but in reality 
it is the crux of a new industry. 

Training must start with the 
manager himself, for if he is to 
have a flexible organization he 
must be flexible and ready to meet 
any new demands on his time, on 
his effort and on his imagination. 
He must unload some of his routine 
work and decisions onto an assis- 
tant, and then must build him up so 
that the organization will respect 
his assistant’s decisions. This as- 
sistant will, undoubtedly, make 
many mistakes in his new responsi- 
bility, but these must be passed 
over. To carry out this idea, the 
manager must first build himself to 
the realization that as manager he 
will have to give much of himself 
to others and that he might just as 
well develop the love of his fellow 
man, for he certainly will need this 
one quality in getting others to 
make his management program a 
success. 

Having unloaded some of his own 
routine responsibilities he must 
next approach each of his foremen 
as the first salients in starting to 


build his flexible organization. One 
kind of foreman, when approached 
to relinquish some of his responsi- 
bility and shift it over to others, 
will respond by some form of dy- 
namic action; others by show of 
emotions, and still others by a lot 
of talk or argument. Some will 
have earned their positions by long 
years of faithful employment and 
will not want to relinquish any of 
their authority, others will be tech- 
nically trained men who will not 
think that anyone under them can 
assume authority, while still others 
will not know how to allow a sub- 
ordinate to act in their stead. It 
will take only a short time to get 
some to react favorably; but it may 
be years before an efficient, flexible 
organization can be built around 
some of the other men. 

But just why will it be necessary 
to change the division of authority 
in an organization which has been 
working well throughout the years? 
Because the whole problem has 
transcended what we used to think 
of as our normal functions in man- 
ufacturing textiles and has become 
an intricate managerial problem of 
handling rapid changes from one 
type of goods to another by more 
accurate and complicated technical 
processes, and under industrial re- 
lations almost revolutionized in the 
last few years. 

The manager still needs technical 
men to supervise the machines, but 
even more does he need a trained 
personnel to see and interpret the 
many happenings which occur; not 
only to see what happens; to cor- 
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rect the wrong promptly; to ana- 
lyze why the wrong happen; and to 
lay plans that the right will occur 
again by intention, and the errors 
will not by ignorance. 

He still needs men to make tests 
and compare figures, but also to 
evaluate those figures in terms of 
the general trends throughout the 
organization rather than in terms 
of the results of the specific tests. 
He needs men to watch for the 
trends, whether in quality, produc- 
tion or human relations, and to 
promptly adjust the processes and 
people before opportunities are 
missed or damage is done. He 
needs, to watch each process, opera- 
tives who will come to their fore- 
man and frankly suggest improve- 
ments. He needs foremen who will 
listen to suggestions, evaluate 
them, and transmit them to him. 
He needs men who welcome re- 
sponsibility, show initiative, and, 
having made mistakes, will admit 
them freely and promptly. 

Any training program today 
must have as its aim the develop- 
ment of these qualities in the key 
men. The scope of the vocational 
classes, the safety program, and the 
group meetings are just the foun- 
dations upon which the training 
program of key men must rest. 

Fortunately, the manager has 
three types of men from whom he 
can pick representatives for exten- 
sive training in key positions: 

(1) Men with high-school edu- 
cations who have worked in the 
mill three or four years and mean- 
while have taken either correspond- 
ence courses or vocational class 
work. Their mental attitude is 
right; they realize they have nei- 
ther the learning of college gradu- 
ates nor the experience of the old- 
er practical men; properly handled 
they can be developed into excellent 
key men. In their ranks may some- 
times be found one of the 3 per 
cent of the people who are unusual- 
ly intelligent and capable of reach- 
ing the top. 

(2) The college graduates are 
the second group who can be 
trained as key men. As a group 
their intelligence has been trained 
and when their personalities, in the 
broadest sense, are suited for mill 
work, they make good material. 
Any broad training program should 
include several college graduates as 
key men in the group to be trained 
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and to train. 

Appraising college graduates as 
a class, they enter the mill with the 
idea that they have learned a lot 
specifically about the mill, but are 
hard to convince that the real value 
of the college course will become 
evident only as their intelligence is 
applied to textile problems. Aside 
from the fundamental principles 
learned, they have much to learn 
about work in the mill. They over- 
emphasize the value of the actual 
facts learned and assume _ that 
“schooling is power’ when in reali- 
ty “knowledge is power” only when 
used, and this knowledge includes 
human relations, personal habits, 
attitude toward others, and many 
other things not taught in school. 

They tend to belittle the value of 
the experience of the practical men, 
little realizing that the technical 
side of the foreman, in these times, 
is the least important, that poise, 
respect of the workers, keen obser- 
vation, and above all, the trust im- 
posed in him by the management, 
are the vital attributes which count. 

Generally speaking, college grad- 
uates make better key men when 
they are required to “win their 
spurs” than when they are given 
positions of responsibility after a 
short sojourn in the plant. They 
need to “find” themselves after col- 
lege life, to learn whether they real- 
ly like mill work, whether they can 
be congenial with their fellow work- 
ers, and whether these workers 
like them. In other words, they 
should be steeped in the atmosphere 
of the room so that they will have 
some appreciation of the workers’ 
problems when they themselves be- 


come supervisors. 


College graduates, properly han- 
dled and not advanced too rapidly, 
make fine supervisors and have the 
requisites for still further advance- 
ment. 

(3) The third class of prospec- 
tive key men are the practical men, 
who have had years of experience, 
whose natural tendencies are to 
value very highly what they have 
individually learned. They tend to 
resist changes, and are inclined to 
follow their natural prejudices and 
heritages. They may read_ the 
monthly journals, but do not study. 
They lack the poise which a wide 
knowledge would give them, and do 
not seem desirous of obtaining this 
knowledge. They have already won 
the confidence of the workers and, 
if mentally alert, can be taught the 
new order of management. 

The foregoing remarks regard- 
ing the three classifications are on- 
ly general—some in all groups suc- 
ceed, while some in all groups fail 
to make the grade. Each of the 
three groups has individuals whose 
natural aptitudes fit them for some 
particular supervisory line of pro- 
motion. But before starting the 
training program, be sure that the 
individuals brought into it have 
moral stamina and character to 
stick through it. 

Man is like an uncut precious 
stone; no amount of polishing will 
take out the flaw inside the stone. 

At the start of the training pro- 
gram personal cleanliness and dress 
should be stressed. One naturally 
looks up to a fellow worker who is 
clean-shaven, who has on laundered 
overalls even though there are 
fresh grease spots on them, and 
who dresses neatly when he leaves 
his work. They should be shown 
that a cheery “Good Morning”’ 
starts the day right for them and 
those around them. 

Every man has individual traits. 
They come from many kinds of 
homes and schools, and older men 
have absorbed ideas and attitudes 
from other jobs. Some of these 
traits are good. Many will have to 
be ironed out. Sensitiveness, bull- 
headedness, a tendency to talk too 
much, an insistence that his own 
opinion is always right, hot-headed- 
ness, conceit, a better-than-thou 
attitude, a haughtiness toward op- 
eratives but submissiveness toward 
foremen are common in even good 
employees. Rather than pass up the 
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man who has one of these, it is 
sometimes feasible to talk it over 
with him and iron it out. 

Other traits have to be trained 
into all of us: loyalty, co-operation, 
meeting the other fellow half way, 
regularity at work, no special priv- 
ileges asked, regular sleeping hab- 
its, frugality in expenses, outside 
study, exchange of ideas, calm dis- 
cussion instead of argument, ne- 
cessity for thinking before acting, 
carrying out orders, and above all, 
so conducting one’s self inside the 
mill as well as outside as to com- 
mand the respect of fellow workers. 
There is no better way to teach 
these things than for the manager, 
his assistant, and his foreman to 
set the example. 

A generation ago most of the 
mill superintendents were practical 
men who had earned their jobs 
through long years of experience. 
As they had come up through the 
school of hard knocks they did little 
to pass their knowledge on to oth- 
ers. They knew facts about run- 
ning the mill, but in many instanc- 
es did not know why; when trouble 
occurred in a room they remedied 
it then and there. 

Today managers are frequently 
asked to alleviate the effect of a 
bad condition, when in reality they 
should find out the trouble, then 
analyze it, determining in what 
process the cause occurred, and go 
back there and eliminate the trou- 
ble at its source. The effect will 
then take care of itself. 

This principle should be drilled 
into the key men until it becomes 
second nature to them. 

One of the most difficult lessons 
for a key man, young or old, to 
learn is to follow-up. An unsatis- 
factory condition will arise and 
when pressure is brought down 
from above the supervisor does 
what is necessary to correct it. Oth- 
er matters take up his time and 
this same trouble crops up again 
and again. Someone did not stress 
the fact, in his instruction, that all 
processes and all people have con- 
tinually to be supervised, and that 
when such troubles recur it is the 
fault of the supervisor himself. 

Another problem with key men 
is the proper assumption of au- 
thority and responsibility. They are 
agreeable to the added remuner- 
ation and the title, but they do not 
want to assume responsibility for 


anything that goes wrong. They 
endeavor to blame it on someone 
else, either in the department or 
outside. They do not realize that 
the management looks to them and 
to them alone for anything that 
happens on their jobs. A supervis- 
or has learned a lot when he can 
say “It’s my fault”’. 

Other supervisors want to handle 
jobs by themselves, they do not 
want anyone to offer suggestions, 
and would rather do a job not quite 
right than to feel that someone else 
has contributed something. They 
little realize that there are usually 
other men on the company payroll 
who may have something to offer 
which would be helpful, and that 
failure to act in this co-operative 
spirit detracts from rather than 
contributes to any supposed pres- 
tige that they think they should 
have on account of having tackled 
the joh single-handedly. 

One of the most difficult parts 
of a manager’s discipline is to keep 
his foremen working together har- 
moniously and not form cliques 
which work against one another. 

Frequently a group of foremen 
will be made up of younger and old- 
er men, some socially minded, oth- 
ers primarily interested in their 
home ties, some practically experi- 
enced and some technically schooled 
men. There are so many chances 
of conflict, so many divergent 
views, that all training programs 
should aim so to develop the special 
talents of each individual that their 
efforts will supplement each other 
and that thereby these diverse in- 
dividuals will work together. Men 
have to be developed to handle new 
problems which come up, and care 
must be exercised to fit each man 
to the job which uses his special 
faculties. 
practical man is needed to build up 
the human relations organization; 
a younger college graduate to han- 
dle the technical phases of the new 
work; a high school graduate to de- 
velop into a supervisory position 
which requires special training in 





“Training must start with 
the manager himself...” 

““A supervisor has learned a 
lot when he can say, ‘It’s my 
fault’.” 


“Managers and foremen 


must give up routine duties 
and spread authority.” 


In one place, an older 


lit 


the plant; with inquisitive 
minds to act as trouble shooters 
and to work out better ways of do- 
ing things; men who have natural 
interests in other people to act as 
teachers and instructors on the 
job and in the vocational classes. 
Another of the manager’s head- 
aches is the feeling of some of the 
foremen that the manager plays 
favorites, that he is more partial to 
than to others. What may 
sometimes seem like partiality is 
his endeavor to get things done by 
men of widely different personali- 
ties. Again the varying types of 
men. The man of action who works 
dynamically with his people will ex- 
pect his boss to treat him in the 
same way, and cannot understand 
manager’s appealing attitude to- 
ward another foreman who is gov- 
erned by his emotions, or the well 
thought-out plan he presents to 
another man who always has to 
reason things out for himself. 
These many illustrations of 
where to find key men in the organ- 
ization, what to expect from them, 
how to handle them individually, to 
smooth off their rough corners, 
what difficulties they run into when 
they are put into authority, how 
they act in pinches, their attitude 
toward the manager’s handling of 
them, are all points which have to 
be covered in a training program 
designed to build a flexible organi- 
zation to meet present conditions. 
Managers have to give up rou- 
tine duties and spread their author- 
ity; foremen have to do likewise. 
Such a training program must 
originate from some _ individual 
who can picture what is needed for 
the organization several years 
ahead, who has a keen interest in 
people and is willing to give much 
of himself and his knowledge to 
keep the program functioning. 
There is a great satisfaction in 
doing this kind of work. Nothing 
pays better dividends of pleasure 
than following up the scores of men 
you have started on their way to 
the top, boys you have counseled, 
with whom you have broken up 
some undesirable habit; men you 
have started studying toward bet- 
ter things—these are some of your 
rewards. The management will 
recognize your ability, but nothing 
will equal the joy of having started 
a program like this and watching 
it work. 


men 


some 
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@ This is the second installment (the first 
appeared in the February issue) of a picto- 
rial preseatation of material-handling meth- 
ods and equipment in the textile industry, 
presented because of the considerabie in- 
creased interest on the part of forward-look- 
ing mill men in this subject. 

At a recent meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association the following were set up as 
ideal factors in material-handling: 

(1) Stock must be moved with the least 
amount of e.fort; (2) it must be handled in 
&@ manner safest to the operative moving it; 
(3) The stock must arrive at its destination 
in the best possible condition and with the 
least damage; (4) It must invoive the least 
mixing of tne stock with other stock in proc- 
ess; (5) it must be done in the most eco- 
nomical manner; (6) the path of the shortest 
haul must be used; (7) the fewest possible 
operations involved; (8) the work must be 
done in such a way that as many empty back- 
hauls will be eliminated as possible; and (9) 
the handling must be done with as little dam- 
age to floors, building and equipment as 
possible. 

The advantages of material-handling equip- 
ment are obvious, but the advantages in re- 
lation to cost are not always so easy to see. 
It is true that the processes cannot be made 
entirely straight-line in the textile industry 
—it is almost a matter of ‘‘tailor-made’’ ap- 
plication in each case—but there are in- 
stances where mechanical, rolling, lifting or 
~~ Tees equipment can make money for a 
mill. 

The photographs on this and the following 
pages show examples of material-handling 
equipment in textile plants, and while a mill 
may not be able to duplicate an exact appli- 
cation because of differing conditions, there 
is a good possibility that these illustrations 
may suggest similar installations. 





Two applications of the bale hoist, 
stacking in warehouse and loading cars. 
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Above, an example of a tailor-made material handling job at the North Georgia Proces- 
sing Company, Toccoa. Upper left photo shows the combination gravity conveyor and hoist 
in the mill, leading to the covered gravity conveyor shown at upper right, connecting mill 
and warehouse. Lower left shows packaged goods entering warehouse after passing through 
conveyor. When ready for shipment, the packages go up hoist similar to one at upper left, 
and are carried to boxcars by gravity conveyor shown at lower right. Bottom photo, han- 
dling bobbins from two types of storage bins to portable boxes. 
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Above photos show bobbin box hoist and conveyor-elevator units in con- 
junction with roving bobbin stripping machine. Arrangement greatly increases 
stripping production—eliminates job of lifting bobbin box. Top photo, box 
before lifted; bottom photo made from rear shows elevator tilting contents 
onto conveyor. Pictures in righthand column show three stages of elevator 
hoist feeding supply packages to automatic winders. Below, hand truck for 
use between weave and cloth rooms, 


| 


Photos furnished by Economy Engineering Co., Logan Co., Continental 
Diamond Fibre Co., Terrell Machine Co., Abbott Machine Co., Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland TramRail Division of Cleveland Crane & Eng 
Co., G. B. Lewis Co., and W. T. Lane & Bros. 
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The two photos directly above show overhead rail and overhead rail-automatic hoist 
equipment in the textile industry. Top picture is a dispatch system for carrying bobbin . | } | 
boxes from one mill to another, but may be used in transporting stock in process from one a er 
department to another. The lower photo is of overhead rail and hoist equipment in a beam 
dyeing department. Upper right, this hoist is used to raise heavy warp beams on weave 
room truck. Right center, the truck carries the beam well above the warps in the loom 
so that it will pass easily. Lower right, a type of box used to contain and handle filling 
at the loom. Lower left, hosiery stored in canvass baskets and kept on movable truck. 
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© THE monologue reported here might have been delivered on 
the last day of any one of the several Southern Textile Expositions, 


including the one this year. 


it resurrects the fictional character, 


Watt Tell, first introduced to our columns some 20 years ago by 


the author. 
possible story. 


Well, sir, I’m glad this show 
closes tomorrow, although we've 
all had a big time, and I sold sev- 
eral lathes, one to Old Man Watt 
Tell, and the other to his friends. 
I’d heard a lot about these textile 
expositions but never thought I'd 
see one until the company decided 
to send this lathe down here, and 
me with it. That’s how I came to 
meet Mr. Tell and the big lug he 
calls Hey-You, because’ they 
dragged one of those loom things 
right in here next to me and start- 
ed it up clickety-clack as if there 
wasn’t already too much of that 
in here. 

Mr. Tell is the super of one of 
these mills around here and this 
here is a new kind of loom with 
something on it he invented, and 
they told me when they brought it 
in that the big man was to look at 
it Wednesday, and if he says it’s 
good, there will be a new idea in 
weaving and Mr. Tell 
makes a lot of money. But 
of course now it’s Friday, 
and a lot happened, and 
that’s what I started out to 
tell, because while this 
Hey-You was getting start- 
ed he wrapped up some 
belts around a _= counter 
shaft they had on the floor 
and sprung the darn thing. 
Just careless—don’t care 
like all kids that age, but 
this one was worse because 
he had been off to school, 
and he bragged to me that 
he was so good that the 
school had dug him up and 
offered him a free scholar- 
ship, but I knowed that 
wasn’t so, because Mr. Tell 
told me he paid for it, but 
the kid didn’t know it. Well, 
he knows it now.... 

Folks sure do come to 
this show, and_ what’s 
more, they see what’s here. 





My voice is just about gone 
explaining the darn thing. Well, 
as I was saying, Hey-You brought 
the piece of shaft over and asked 
me to put it in the lathe and 
straighten it for him, so I chucked 
it and let him spring it with a 
pinch bar and every time he would 
try to spring it straight, when we 
started it up, it would still be 
crooked, so one time while he had 
it bowed way out I give it a tap 
with an old monkey wrench right 
in the right place, and when we 
tried it again, it run as true and 
the Heaven. 
“Good enough,” I “It'll do 
for a counter now, and maybe it 
it grows up it'll be a main shaft. 

All the while, this Hey-You was 
telling me how good he was, and 
how Old Man Tell was slipping 
more every day and how when he 
got him eliminated he would show 
somebody how to run a mill, and 


sweet as road to 


Says. 
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‘*Well, I'll be—., 
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well, I’m a—, well I do declare...’ 


It packs a punch, delivered in a readable and entirely 


all that stuff, but when I hit tha’ 
shaft and it come straight, it sort 





of interrupted his song. “Well, 
V’ll be—. well, ’m a—., well, I do 
declare.” he _ said. “How come 


that shaft got straight when you 
hit it? And besides that,’ he 
says, “no good mechanic wouldn't 
hit nothing with a monkey wrench 
You should have took a hammer 
That’s why that wrench 
busted up now. And as for main 
shafts, they are as out-of-date as 
Old Man Watt Tell, what with di- 
rect drives and such.” 

“Listen, Bud,” I “things 
are made straight to start with, 
most of them, but sometimes they 
get a kink in them and no matter 
how you spring them back right, 
they won’t give until they get a 
tap in the right place. That metal 
in that piece of shaft was made 
to resist bending up and when 
vou got careless and put a kink in 
it, it didn’t 
straight again, so when | 
put a strain on it and hit 
it at the right time, it give 
way and done what I want- 
ed, and that’s something 
you didn’t learn at that 
school along with some 
other things. And don’t for- 
there’ll always be a 
main shaft somewhere, 
back in the power house 
anyway, and a few counters 
along the way, too. And as 
for that textile school—” 

“Text’l,” says Hevy-You. 


' 
is so 


says, 


want to come 


get 


“Don’t say tex-tile. Well, 
anyway, you can’t never 
find somebody so dumb 


they can’t learn you some- 
thing.” 

“And as for 
wrench,” I 
straightened out a lot of 
things with it besides 
shafting, and that’s why 
it’s so battered up, and 


this old 
says, “I’ve 
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The two photos directly above show overhead rail and overhead rail-automatic hoist 
equipment in the textile industry. Top picture is a dispatch system for carrying bobbin 
boxes from one mill to another, but may be used in transporting stock in process from one 
department to another. The lower photo is of overhead rail and hoist equipment in a beam 
dyeing department. Upper right, this hoist is used to raise heavy warp beams on weave 
room truck. Right center, the truck carries the beam well above the warps in the loom 
so that it will pass easily. Lower right, a type of box used to contain and handle filling 
at the loom. Lower left, hosiery stored in canvass baskets and kept on movable truck. 
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“Hey -You” 


e THE monologue reported here might have been delivered on 
the last day of any one of the several Southern Textile Expositions, 


including the one this year. 


it resurrects the fictional character, 


Watt Tell, first introduced to our columns some 20 years ago by 


the author. 
possible story. 


Well, sir, I’m glad this show 
closes tomorrow, although we've 
all had a big time, and I sold sev- 
eral lathes, one to Old Man Watt 
Tell, and the other to his friends. 
I’d heard a lot about these textile 
expositions but never thought I'd 
see one until the company decided 
to send this lathe down here, and 
me with it. That’s how I came to 
meet Mr. Tell and the big lug he 
calls Hey-You, because’ they 
dragged one of those loom things 
right in here next to me and start- 
ed it up clickety-clack as if there 
wasn’t already too much of that 
in here. 

Mr. Tell is the super of one of 
these mills around here and this 
here is a new kind of loom with 
something on it he invented, and 
they told me when they brought it 
in that the big man was to look at 
it Wednesday, and if he says it’s 
good, there will be a new idea in 
weaving and Mr. Tell 
makes a lot of money. But 
of course now it’s Friday, 
and a lot happened, and 
that’s what I started out to 
tell, because while this 
Hey-You was getting start- 
ed he wrapped up some 
belts around a _ counter 
shaft they had on the floor 
and sprung the darn thing. 
Just careless—don’t care 
like all kids that age, but 
this one was worse because 
he had been off to school, 
and he bragged to me that 
he was so good that the 
school had dug him up and 
offered him a free scholar- 
ship, but I knowed that 
wasn’t so, because Mr. Tell 
told me he paid for it, but 
the kid didn’t know it. Well, 
he knows it now.... 

Folks sure do come to 
this show, and_ what’s 
more, they see what’s here. 





My voice is just about’ gone 
explaining the darn thing. Well, 
as I was saying, Hey-You brought 
the piece of shaft over and asked 
me to put it in the lathe and 
straighten it for him, so I chucked 
it and let him spring it with a 
pinch bar and every time he would 
try to spring it straight, when we 
started it up, it would still be 
crooked, so one time while he had 
it bowed way out I give it a tap 
with an old monkey wrench right 
in the right place, and when we 
tried it again, it run as true and 
the Heaven. 
“Good enough,” I “It'll do 
for a counter now, and maybe it 
it grows up it'll be a main shaft. 

All the while, this Hey-You was 
telling me how good he was, and 
how Old Man Tell was slipping 
more every day and how when he 
got him eliminated he would show 
somebody how to run a mill, and 


sweet as road to 


says. 














‘*Well, I'll be 
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—, well, I’m a—, well I do declare. 


It packs a punch, delivered in a readable and entirely 


all that stuff, but when I hit tha’ 
shaft and it come straight, it sort 





of interrupted his song. “Well, 
l’ll be—, well, I’m a—, well, I do 
declare.” he said. “How come 


that shaft got straight when you 
hit it? And besides that,” he 
says, “no good mechanic wouldn't 
hit nothing with a monkey wrench 
You should have took a hammer 
That’s why that wrench is _ so 
busted up now. And as for main 
shafts, they are as out-of-date as 
Old Man Watt Tell, what with di- 
rect drives and such.” 

“Listen, Bud,” I “things 
are made straight to start with, 
most of them, but sometimes they 
get a kink in them and no matter 
how you spring them back right, 
they won’t give until they get a 
tap in the right place. That metal 
in that piece of shaft was made 
to resist bending up and when 
vou got careless and put a kink in 
it, it didn’t want to come 
straight again, so when | 
put a strain on it and hit 
it at the right time, it give 
way and done what I| want- 
ed, and that’s something 
you didn’t learn at that 
school along with some 
other things. And don’t for- 
get there'll always be a 
main shaft somewhere, 
back in the house 
anyway, and a few counters 
along the way, too. And as 
for that textile school—” 

“Text’l,” says Hey-You. 


says, 


power 


“Don’t say tex-tile. Well, 
anyway, you can’t never 
find somebody so dumb 


they can’t learn you some- 
thing.” 
“And as for this old 


wrench,” I says, “I’ve 
straightened out a lot of 
things with it besides 
shafting, and that’s why 


it’s so battered up, and 
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you might remember that 
sometimes people get just 
like that shaft was and 
need a tap in the right 
place to get them straight.”’ 

“Ain’t it the truth?” he 
says. “If I could just use 
this on Old Man Tell, I’d 
bring him up-to-date.” 

But I saw he’d missed 
the point so I went out to 
lunch and left him talk- 
ne 

This is really some show, 
and the textile folks do 
seem to enjoy it, and I 
have, too, all except the 
clickety-clack those looms 
make, and you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but some of these 
folks chew gum almost as 
ee 

Well, as I was saying, 


Mr. Watt Tell and this 
boy he calls Hey-You, they 
got their loom running, 


and come Wednesday there was a 
delegation from a big manufac- 
turer that was going to pass on 
the idea, whatever it was, but 
they couldn’t seem to get it going 
right, what with the boy spending 
his time telling me how good he 
was and how much behind the 
times the old man was, until I got 
sick of him, and there was a blond 
girl that hung around, too, and 
every time she showed up he 
would go off with her and all the 
little strings on the loom would 
get messed together and ruin the 
cloth. Mr. Tell got to standing 
around worrying about it, and I 
told him plain out I’d chase that 
boy out and get somebody, but he 
wouldn’t. 

“The boy’s all right,” he says, 
and he got to talking about him 
and that’s how I come to find out 
he paid for his school, but the boy 
didn’t know it because Mr. Tell 
said he might feel under obliga- 
tion. ‘“‘He’s a little biggety now,” 
he says, “but that'll wear off, and 
I don’t want him to lose his confi- 
dence in himself.” Well, if it had 
been me, I’d of wore it off with 
the old monkey wrench, but I 
thought. it was Mr. .Tell’s business 
and he knew best, and as it turned 
out, he did. 

Well, Tuesday that boy sure 
tried me, much less Mr. Tell. He 


fooled around and let things get 
all messed _ up, 


and Mr. Tell 
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‘‘_ that boy handed me a clip over my left ear... 


straightened them out several 
times, and then just before supper 
he went clean off with that blond 
and things happened for fair. Just 
before that he had been giving me 
a line about how he was held 
down and discriminated against 
by the old man because he was 
jealous of him and didn’t want 
him to get along too fast, and 
then the old man himself comes 
along and talks about the boy and 
said he had been hoping he would 
make something of himself some 
day, and sort of take his place, so 
I expressed myself plain, “He’s 
got a long way to go. He ain’t 
even a good counter shaft now, 
and I doubt if he will ever grow 
into a main shaft.” It wasn’t 10 
minutes before that loom began to 
go wrong, and I could hear a dif- 
ferent sort of clickety-clack, and 
then something says Slam-Bang, 
and a big lot of stuff fell off that 
was Mr. Tell’s attachment, I 
think, and the whole thing came 
to a stop and was it a mess. I! 
switched the motor off and let it 
alone. 

Mr. Tell came back first, and 
when he saw what had happened 


che just. sat- down: sort of discour- 


aged and looked at it and ‘after a 
while Hey-You showed up, and 
when he saw what was there he 
tried to bluff it out, and yelled, 
“All right, go ahead and fire me,” 
and grabbed his tool box and 


started out, but I saw the 
old man put out a hand and 
stop him and when I went 
to supper they were just 
sitting there talking. ... 

Well, that was Tuesday 
night, and the boy came 
around before long all 
dressed up, with a pipe he 
managed to drop on the 
floor and I stepped on it 
right quick and busted it 
and that started him off, 
first on the whole textile 
business and then this 
show, and then he _ got 
to me and I kept the old 
wrench handy hoping he 
would say just the right 
thing, but pretty quick he 
got off on the old man. 

“The old crab,” he yelled, 
“giving me the devil be- 
cause I went off a minute 
with a girl. His old in- 
vention ain’t any good any- 
way, and if I hadn’t done what I 
did to it, it never would have worked 
at all,” and so on; I didn’t listen 
to most of it. “What are you go- 
ing to do now that you’re fired?’ 
I asked, and the boy stopped talk- 
ing and looked funny. “You 
know,” he said, “the boss didn’t 
fire me, and I can’t understand it. 
The job’s ruined, we can’t get it 
going by tomorrow morning to 
show the loom people, and he just 
told me to take it out, and never 
so much as jumped on me about 
gs 

“Well, of all things,” I said. 
“You just told me he gave you the 
devil. Ain’t that what you’re 
beefing about? Not that you 
didn’t need it,” I said, and more, 
too. But the boy just stood there 
picking at the pieces of his busted 
pipe, and said, “I was a liar. The 
old man didn’t—he didn’t—the old 
man—’”, and off he went like he’d 
been shot with a box of hot tacks, 
and run clean over that blond gir! 
and didn’t even see her... 

Sure is a good textile show. 
Don’t know if I ever saw a finer. 
Folks here from Buenos Aires and 
parts of Alaska. Voice about 
gone, but had a good time... 

You wouldn’t believe it, but 
what I’m telling you about Watt 
Tell and this boy hadn’t made 
much impression on me all the 
time. You see, I’d been so busy 
myself, I hadn’t had much time to 
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think about anything else, 
in fact, right then I got out 
of steel and didn’t have 
anything to demonstrate 
with, so when I saw the boy 
standing around again I 
asked him for the counter 
shaft. “It’s all sprung 
again,’ I said, “and I can 
cut it up in small pieces 
and do some tricks with it 


here.” 
“Naw,” says Hey-You. 
“Just because it’s. bent 


don’t mean we got to throw 
it away, does it? We can 
straighten it up and use it 
again.” 

“Well,” I says, not think- 
ing much about what I was 
saying, “maybe that’s the 
reason the old man didn’t 
fire you.” “Aw, lay off,” 
says Hey-You. 

So he stood around and 
wouldn’t leave and got on 
my nerves and in the way and I got 
to really thinking about him, and 
finally it got through my thick 
head that that boy was in just the 
position we had that piece of shaft. 
He was sprung out in the very right 
direction, and if something could 
hit him in just the right place he 
would be a different boy. In fact, 
he wouldn’t be a boy any longer; 
most likely he’d be a man. 

Well, I knew what would give 
him a jar, and I decided to risk it. 
I said, “How did you say you hap- 
pened to go to a textile school and 
make a fool of yourself?” He said. 
“Aw, lay off the school. The 
school was all right; it was me. 
They gave me a free scholarship.” 
And I said, “How come they done 
that?” and he said, “I guess they 
just heard of me. They come and 
got me.” “Like hell they did,” I 
said, “Old Man Watt Tell paid for 
it out of his own pocket, you big 
lug, and all he’s ever got from you 
is a lot of dirty knocks behind his 
back.” 

For a while I thought I’d 
missed. He didn’t say anything, 
so [ kept working around with the 
crowd, and after a while he says, 
“Did you tell me the truth?” but 
I didn’t answer. And then after 
a while he came back again with 
the shaft, and when I was about 
to cut a piece off, he let out a 
yell and said he wanted it 
“What for?” iI 


straightened. 


bd 


. what that girl said was a surprise to me... ’”’ 
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wanted to know. “Your exhibit is 
ail shot. You can’t get it started 
anyway, even if it’s any good 
which it ain’t. It’s just one of Old 
Man Tell’s fool ideas, and I’ve got 
something else to do.” 

Well, you wouldn’t believe it, 
but that boy handed me a clip 
over my left ear that knocked me 
almost under the lathe. I got up 
and reached for the old monkey 
wrench but it didn’t faze him. 
“You keep your dirty mouth off 
Mr. Tell,” he says. “I been lis- 
tening all week to you knocking 
him, and I don’t want any more. 
Now you fix this shaft or I’ll wrap 
it around your neck.” 

I knew it was too late for any- 
thing to be done because tomorrow 
the big boys would be here to in- 
spect the loom, and it was all 
shot, and here it was about time 
to stop off for the night, but I no- 
ticed an electrician bringing up 
an extension cord he had hooked 
up to a pilot light about a hundred 
feet away, and then I noticed Hey- 
You take off his shirt right in 
front of the blond and everybody 
else, but I was too tired to do any- 
thing but go home. I got a shock 
the next morning, though, and so 
did Mr. Tell. When I came in 
Wednesday the extension light 
and Hey-You were both still there 
and both burning, but the light 
was some brighter than the boy 
was, although he was still pretty 
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good, and believe me, that 
loom job was just about 
back together again... . 

Mr. Tell drifted in about 
9:00 o’clock looking sort of 
sad and when he saw what 
had happened you should 
have seen his face. And he 
went and put his arms 
around the boy and patted 
him on the back, and Hey- 
You says, “Go ’way, I’m all 
dirt.” 

So the big machinery 
men came by and every- 
thing was running just as 
nice as a hound dog chas- 
ing a rabbit, and when they 
were gone Mr. Watt Tell 
came and sat down on my 
little stool and says he’s 
tired and didn’t sleep much 
last night, which I could 
well believe, and he thinks 
he is getting old, which of 
course I deny and he thinks 
the invention will be all right, and 
the boy doesn’t know it, but he 
thought if the royalties came to 
anything much he would give him 
some of them to encourage him. 
“But,” he says, “what’s come over 
him all ef a sudden?” and I hand- 
ed him the old monkey wrench. 

At first he didn’t understand, so 
I explained to him what I’d done, 
about telling the boy about the 
school, and all, but he took it all 
right. Said he probably would 
have found out about it sooner or 
later, anyway... 

It’s been a fine show. I hope 
next time they have one they will 
let me come back. But I don’t 
think that blond gal will. She 
come by and took a good look at 
Hey-You without his shirt and all 
greasy, and she turned her nose 
right straight up, and he seen her 
when she done it, and that’s what 
makes it so funny. He reached 
out and give her nose just a 
friendly little tweak and that 
black oil on that nose was enough 
to stop the show with laughing, 
and what that girl said was a sur- 
prise to me, although Mr. Tell 
seemed to sort of expect it. Any- 
way, that was the last of her. 

“Well,” the old man says, “I 
think I’ll go home. So you think 
he’ll make a counter shaft?” 

“He’s one now,” I says. “He'll 
be a main shaft some day.” 
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SMALL PLANT. WITH NATURAL GAS SUPPLY. USES 


Gaas Engine for Prime Power 


IN MOST sections of the South- 
west and now to some extent 
in the Southeast there are available 
ample supplies of natural gas that 
may be used for prime power at a 
considerable saving to a small tex- 
tile mill. Our mill is not the first 
to use natural gas as a prime pow- 
er, but the use at this particular 
plant has been very satisfactory. 

Our mill is between 6,000 and 
7,000 spindles, with weaving, and 
weaves print cloths and twills. All 
of the spinning frames, looms and 
other machinery are individually 
driven. The mill as a whole is be- 
tween 10 and 15 years old. 

We purchased power from a state 
power company for a period of 
about ten years at a cost of from 
1 cent to 1.25 cents per kwh. Our 
annual bill for power ran from 
$13,000 to $15,000, including all 
power for the mill and also the vil- 
lage. 


A number of engine companies 
were investigated and a slow speed, 
heavy well built engine that would 
give years of life was selected. We 





Saw engines of this type that had 
been run from 10 to 30 years and 
were still giving good service. It 
is remarkable how long an engine 
of this type will last if properly 
taken care of and not overloaded. 

In selecting the engine we went 
back over our records and found 
what the maximum demand was 
over a period of years in kilowatts 
and then bought an engine that 
would take this demand and still 
have some surplus to spare. 

We finally selected a company 
that would sell us the engine at 
payments that would approximate 
their estimate of savings so that in 
a period of 36 months the engine 
would be paid for out of the sav- 
ings and the total investment would 
be amortized in a period of 48 
months. 

The engine that we finally set- 
tled on was a 450 h.p. vertical type 
of slow speed (240 r.p.m.) with 
plenty of metal in it to stand con- 
stant service. This engine was di- 
rectly connected to a 325 kva gen- 
erator. The maximum demand that 
we had found necessary from the 
power company was around 400 h.p. 
or 250 to 260 kilowatts. So the en- 
gine could run along without any 
undue call for strain in meeting 
power requirements. In actual prac- 
tice the average load on the engine 
is 375 h.p. when all the machinery 
in the mill is running though on 
Monday mornings we find that the 
load will run as high as 400 h.p.. 
when the machinery is cold. 

The engine is run only when the 
mill is in operation and for a stand- 
by for lighting the mill and light- 
ing the houses of the village we use 
a Ford Mercury V-8 engine direct- 
ly connected to a 20 k.w. generator. 
This unit is run when the big unit 
is not running and as stated fur- 
nishes lights for the pilot lights in 
the mill, the village street lights 
and the village house lights. This 
unit also is run from natural gas 
and obtains its cooling water from 
the same cooling tower as the large 
450 h.p. engine. 

One of the things that is attrac- 
tive about this set-up is that it has 


taken absolutely no extra labor to 
look after this engine. During one 
shift, the man who took care of the 
boiler and covered the rolls now 
looks after the engine during his 
shift, and for the other shifts the 
overseers of spinning and carding 
come down once an hour and look at 
the engine and oil certain parts 
every three hours. Certain protect- 
ive devices are on the engine and 
will work if oil or water fails in 
the operation of the power plant. 

Certain claims were made by the 
makers of the engine as to gas and 
oil consumption and in actual prac- 
tice over a period of a year we have 
found that the gas consumption is 
somewhat lower than the claims 
made by the engine builders while 
the lubricating oil consumption is 
slightly higher than claimed. But 
the operation of the unit as a whole 
has exceeded expectations. 

As to reliability, we have found 
that we have fewer interruptions in 
power with our own unit than we 
had with the purchased power and 
for some reason we found the pow- 
er more constant and better regu- 
lated. There are no high line surges 
that are sometimes disastrous to 
motors in a mill. We have had con- 
siderably less motor failures and 
it is possible to get a little added 
production for the mill in running 
the power a few cycles per second 
faster than is generally the prac- 
tice of the power company. 

As to cost per kilowatt hour for 
current generated over a period of 
a year, the actual operating cost of 
all supplies, gas and oil and other 
incidentals of operation and labor 
for repairs runs slightly less than 
four mills per kilowatt hour. In 
this figure has not been included 
depreciation, as we figure that we 
are paying for the engine out of the 
actual savings effected by the use 
of this natural gas as a prime 
source of power, and so the prob- 
lem of depreciation is solved. 

Further the actual saving is ap- 
proximately $1.00 to $1.25 per spin- 
dle per year, and would aid toward 
a nice dividend for any mill not 
over-capitalized. 
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System in the Card Room 


Gives uniform card grinding, maintenance, and permanent records 


WHAT kind of grinding job are 

you getting, Mr. Carder? Do 
you know how often your cards are 
being ground? How often do you 
check on your grinders? Do you 
know that they are setting the card 
flats to a certain gauge? Are you 
following up on the work your 
grinders are doing? 

Of course, you know that if they 
are doing a poor grinding job it 
will soon show up in the yarn or 
cloth, but by then the damage is 
done. The breaking strength of the 
yarn comes down and the weave 
room production falls off—the 
cloth has neps in it and the custom- 
ers turn down the orders—by then 
everyone in the organization is on 
the carder’s neck. 

Poor grinding is not the only 
cause of these troubles, but unless 
you have good grinding the trouble 
will be there. We all know this, so 
why don’t we strive to keep a con- 
tinuous check and keep it from 
happening? 


System in Card Room 


Some years back OLD-TIMER out- 
lined a way to run a loom fixing 
job and stated that the same prin- 
ciple could be applied to any job in 
the mill. Almost every weaving 
mill has some system of keeping 
track of supplies that go on a loom, 
but so far I have seen no detailed 
systematic method of running a 
card room, or a card grinder’s job. 
Certainly the expense of card cloth- 
ing, lickers-in, flats, brushes, 
chains, bearings, screens, etc., jus- 
tifies the time it takes to keep rec- 
ords on these items. 

It is our purpose in this article 
to pass along to others the system 
we have used to advantage in a 
card room. The system is simple 
and we feel that if it is used better 
results will be forthcoming from 
the cards, and besides the overseer 
of carding will have information at 
his finger tips that will be invalu- 
able. If the system is employed he 


will see in a few months time that 
his cards are in better shape and 
that better stock is being delivered. 
He will have a way to keep track 
of what is going on in his room and 


will not have to trust to memory. 

How many carders know what 
cards were ground on Monday? 
Who set them up? What settings 
were made? How many bad cylin- 
ders there are in the card room? 
How many lickers-in need replac- 
ing? Should he not know these 
things as well as how many pounds 
he puts through in a week? 

Do we know the life of a licker- 
in? How long will a cylinder fil- 
let run? These items represent a 
large amount of money and we feel 
that the cost of these items alone 
justifies some kind of record kept. 

Have you ever stopped to deter- 
mine what it cost to put new cloth- 
ing on your cards? Let’s list the 
items—then you fill in your cosi 
for each. 


Cylinder $000.00 
Doffer 00.00 
Flats 000.00 
Chains 00.00 
Licker-in 00.00 
Brushes 00.00 





Total 
Now multiply the total by the 
number of cards in the room. You 
see it is quite a sizable sum of 
money, and we as supervisors are 
responsible for the life of these 
supplies and it is our responsibili- 
ty to see that our company gets a 
fair return for the money spent. If 
that sum of money was deposited in 
a bank or loaned out for investment 
there would be quite a bit of rec- 
ord keeping done concerning the 
loan. After all, those items we 
have listed represent that much 
money. Therefore it is only logical 
that we should keep a record and 

check on these items. 


System for Grinding Cards 


First let us take up a system of 
grinding. When the writer was 
taught to grind cards he was put 
with the oldest grinder in the room 
and told to learn to do exactly what 
the grinder did. (The oldest grind- 
er was considered the best grinder 
in the room simply because he had 
been grinding the greatest number 
of years.) When it came to grind- 
ing and setting cards he was good, 


but as a teacher—well that is an- 
other story and after a few days 
the writer was hopelessly confused. 
There was no outline of work to 
follow; no routine or schedule of 
grinding. The only specific thing 
the writer was told was to “Pay 
close attention and don’t get hurt.” 
How much simpler it would have 
been for the apprentice grinder 
(the writer) if he had had some- 
thing definite to go by. Not only 
would the apprentice grinder have 
been started off on the right meth- 
od by a schedule of grinding, but 
if all the grinders had been follow- 
ing a system, the overseer would 
have saved himself a considerable 


amount of worry and _ concern 
about his new grinder. He would 
have known whether or not the 


youngster was running his job. 

The following is an outline of the 
procedure and grinding schedule 
used by the writer: 


PROCEDURE OF GRINDING 


A. Number of Cards on Grinder’s Section, 48 
B. Number of Cards ground and set daily—-3 
(1) One card set all over. 
(2) One card set flats and front. 
(3) One card set licker-in, feed plate, 
doffer and doffer comb. 
. Prequency of Grinding——every 16 days. 
. Pull Screens once per year. 
(1) Take screens out and replace dam- 
aged screens. 
(2) Clean all screens. 
(3) Rub screens with stove polish. 
E. Clean and overhaul comb boxes once a 
year. 


SCHEDULE OF GRINDING 
Monday 


(1) Put card No. 1 to grinding as soon as 
possible. 

(2) Clean gears and feed roll bearings, check 

side shaft, gears and bearings, coiler 

head, turn table, etc. on No. 1. 

) Lunch hour 11:00—12:00. 

(4) At 12:00 put card No. 2 to grinding. 
this card will grind on into second shift. 

(5) Clean brushes on No. 2 card. 

(6) Take rolls off No. 1 and put rolls in 
rack at 2:45 P. M. 

(7) Check back and front on No. 1. 

) Mark No. 3 before going out so that 
third shift stripper can strip and clean 
out from under. 

Tuesday 

(1) Cut No. 4 out and have stripped as soon 
as possible. 

(2) Put No. 3 to grinding as soon as possibie 
—6:45 A. M. 

(3) Take rolls off No. 2 and put No. 4 to 

grinding. Grease and oil bearing 

boxes before starting up. 

(4) Set No. 2. all over. 

(5) Cut out and have No. 5 stripped just 
before lunch. 11:00—12:00. 

(6) Take rolls off No. 4 and put on No. 5 
which grinds on second shift. 

(7) Set flats and front on No. 3. 

(8) Clean gears, etc. on No. 4 same as on 
No. 1. 

(9) Clean brushes on No. 5 as on No. 2. 

(10) At 2.45 take rolls off No. 4 and put in 

(1 

(1 


sie 


rack. 

1) Check back and front of No. 4. 

2) Mark No. 6 for third shift stripper to 
cut out, clean out, and strip. 

Wednesday 

1) Cut No. 7 out and have No. 7 stripped. 

2) Put No. 6 to grinding. 

3) Take rolls off No. 5 and put No. 7 to 
grinding. 

4) Set card No. 5 all over and 
above. 


sO On as 
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As each card is set, fill out daily 
setting report shown in Fig. 1 and 
turn in to secondhand. If for any 
reason the settings cannot be made 
as indicated in this form, record 
the setting made and report it. If 
there is any doubt about the fore- 
going procedure, consult the second- 
hand, who will be glad to explain 
anything about the procedure or 
job. 
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Each grinder and the _ second- 
hand are given a typed copy of the 
“Procedure and Schedule for Grind- 
ing”. The overseer explains the 
system to each man. The same is 
done with a new man or anyone be- 
ing trained to grind. 

Also we have found it very satis- 
factory to issue the following in- 
structions on care of the grinding 
rolls. 
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CARE OF GRINDING ROLLS 


(1) Change fillet on traverse grinder every 
12 cards. 

(2) Change fillet on drum roll every 30 
cards. 


(3) Oil gudgeons through oil hole in bush- 
ings with a few drops of oil before 
starting. Excess oil must be guarded 
against. 

Clean traverse motion once per week. 
Oil traverse screw lightly before start- 
ing. Too much oil will cause dust and 
dirt to cling to screws causing excessive 
wear. 

Wipe shell clean with greasy cloth. 
Clean lint from under felt washer once 
per week. 

Once per month remove side plate, check 
dog, dog holder, felt washer. Replace 
when worn. 


(4) 
(5) 


(6 


(7 
(8) 


—_ 


Each grinder has his grinding 
procedure and routine laid out. The 
secondhand knows exactly how they 
are to do their grinding, so by 
checking on each grinder he can 
keep up with what is going on. 
Also he and the overseer are as- 
sured that each grinder is doing 
the same thing. 


Using Daily Card Grinding Report 


Let’s study the grinding report 
blank (Fig. 1) and its practical use. 
The grinder has the settings before 
him all the time. The overseer has 
a continuous report coming in on 
his clothing. The secondhand can 
see the parts that are being used. 

The grinder checks the setting 
made and fills out the blank. He 
then turns the blanks in to the 
secondhand, who in turn records 
the settings shown on master sheet. 
He then files the blank under the 
card grinder’s name. This gives a 
permanent record as to when the 
card was ground, by whom, what 
settings were made, and the new 
parts used on the card. 

At intervals the secondhand 
takes one of the blanks and goes to 
one of the cards that has just been 
put back in production and checks 
the settings made and reported by 
the grinder. He fills out a blank 
showing the settings as he finds 
them and turns both the grinder’s 
blank and his blank in to the over- 
seer. Thus the work of the grinder 
is followed-up. 

The following is a section of a 
form showing how the blanks are 
recorded so that the overseer can 
tell at a glance how often his cards 
are being ground and what settings 
are being made. We call this the 
Master Sheet. 





MASTER SHEET 
SECTION NO. 1 
Card No. /|Date| Date|Date| Date|Date| Date 
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At a glance it can be seen if the 
grinder is following the routine as 
outlined in his schedule. This alone 
is well worth the time it takes to 
keep the record posted. If the sys- 
tem is carried out the carder will 
find his cards sharper and conse- 
quently better work coming from 
them. The grinders will know that 
if they do inferior work it will be 
found out. On the other hand, if 
their work is good they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
overseer knows their work is good. 

It has been our observation that 
most grinders are prone to negiect 
the mechanical parts of the card. 
Many grinders feel that their re- 
sponsibility ends with sharpening 
and setting the card. The follow- 
ing is our method of keeping the 
grinder constantly repairing his 
cards: 

The grinder is given a sheet (See 
Fig. 2) for each card and is in- 
structed by the secondhand to check 
a given number of items each 
round. When the grinder com- 
pletes the list he turns the sheets 
back to the secondhand, who in turn 
checks back on the work done. We 
have found that in most instances it 
takes additional effort and supplies 
on the first round, but once all the 
cards have been checked over as 
outlined the grinder will not have 
to spend as much time on repair- 
ing, and the supplies will not be as 
much. If this system is followed 
it will postpone the date of having 
expensive overhauling to do on the 
cards. 

A like sheet is used on opening 
room equipment, pickers, drawing 
and fly-frames, the machines being 
divided between the section men, 


Replacing Card Clothing 


We have always felt that the 
carder should keep a close watch on 
his clothing and replace it as need- 
ed rather than let it all get bad on 
him before starting replacements. 

Generally we sit back and assume 
that our.clothing is all right until 
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we are faced with an epidemic of 
neps. Our first excuse to the su- 
perintendent is, “I have a lot of bad 
clothing that needs to be replaced’’. 
The superintendent asks how much 
clothing is needed and generally the 
answer is, “I don’t know. I'll go 
back and see how much.” 

How much better it would be to 
have periodic inspections of cloth- 
ing; say every six months. Of 
course, he has a continuous inspec- 
tion going on if he is using the 
system of daily grinding report 
blanks. But we feel that this 
should be supplemented with an in- 
spection by the overseer so that he 
can keep his superintendent posted 
on his clothing needs. 

We havea card index set up for 
this purpose. For each card there 
is a form as shown in Fig. 3. The 
carder makes his inspection every 
six months and notes the condition 
of cylinder, doffer, flats, and licker- 
in on the cards. Then he can give 
his superintendent an accurate pic- 
ture of the condition of his cards. 
It does away with trying to re- 
member which cards are the bad 
ones. 

A very good way to show the con- 
dition of his clothing is by a graph 
as shown in Fig. 4. The graph 
can be filed along with the clothing 
record and compared with the re- 
sults of each inspection. In this 
way both the overseer and superin- 
tendent can show the condition of 
the clothing and let the mill man- 
ager see how the money spent fo: 
clothing has been used. Immediate- 
ly one can put his finger on the 
bad item on the cards as shown 
by this graph—lickers-in. 

The writer feels that most card- 
ers need a simple method of keep- 
ing records of such items as cloth- 
ing, chains, cylinder bearings, 
sprocket shaft, brushes, feed roll 
bearings, lickers-in, licker-in bear- 
ings, comb boxes, etc. Fig. 5 illus- 
trates a sheet designed for keeping 





such a record. The serial number 
of the card should be written in 
ink and the card number in pencil. 
Then when additional cards are put 
in the room or if it becomes neces- 
sary to rearrange the cards, all one 
has to do is erase the card number, 
which is in pencil, add aditional 
sheets for the additional cards and 
re-number. 

The sheets are kept in a post 
binder. This makes the system 
flexible and one can add or take 
away as needed. 

As the supply items listed are put 
on the card, the kind, date, and by 
whom is written in. This makes a 
permanent record for the mill and 
the longer the record is kept the 
more valuable the record becomes. 

With the duties of a foreman or 
overseer becoming more complex it 
becomes more and more impossible 
for the overseer to “keep track of 
things” in his head. By using the 
systems and forms given we feel 
that he can soon have his job so 
that he can put such items as 
named from his mind, leaving him 
free to devote his thoughts to his 
other duties. 

Also we feel that if he uses this 
system he has a definite program 
and outline of work in his depart- 
ment. 

The writer is grateful to OLD- 
TIMER for starting his thoughts 
along the line of a system for the 
card room. Perhaps it takes more 
planning in the card room to bring 
about the system due to the fact 
that each process and each differ- 
ent machine calls for a different 
form, but the carder that does it 
will find himself well repaid not 
only in results from his machines 
but in peace of mind. 

The writer realizes that each of 
the forms shown and procedure in 
using them will have to be adapted 
to each carder’s needs. The writer’s 
intentions are that they serve as a 
guide and a basis for the installa- 
tion of a system to meet the re- 
quirements of a mill. 
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A Question and an Opinion on a Problem in 





A TYPICAL example of the kind 

of service that is constantly 
being rendered by this magazine, is 
disclosed in the following exchange 
of correspondence between the edi- 
tor of COTTON and two mill men— 
one seeking information and the 
other giving freely of his knowl- 
edge, based on actual operating con- 
ditions. 

“Would it be possible to obtain 
the following information for us: 
What percentage of seconds would 
be considered normal in the process- 
ing of 2.00-yard and 3.00-yard drills 
in vat khaki shades? We are do- 
ing a considerable quantity of these 
fabrics and in our opinion the per- 
centage of seconds due to convert- 
ing troubles is higher than it should 
be. 

“The cloth is taken in the grey 
and given a good scour in a con- 
tinuous range, goes to the jigs 
where it is dyed, then to a contin- 
uous soaper and from there to the 
drying range.”’ 

Without indicating the source of 
the foregoing letter, the editor re- 
quested the manager of a bleachery 
to give such assistance as he could. 
His letter follows: 

“This is a question that is rather 
indefinite to answer. A whole lot 
depends on how strict the classifi- 
cation is and how closely’ they 
shade the grey goods, and a good 
many other things, as to what the 
percentage of seconds might be. 

“Frankly, from the way your cor- 
respondent describes the method in 
which his plant is putting the goods 
through, in dyeing with vat colors 
we would expect a pretty high per- 
centage of seconds, about 15 per 
cent, because it is our opinion that 
this mill is not putting enough work 
on the cloth before it is dyed to 
get the goods in proper condition 
for dyeing. 

“Practically all the vat colors 
that are dyed in this country are, 
if there is any size in the warp, 
thoroughly desized, mercerized, 
bleached, and they are made thor- 
oughly absorbent during the bleach- 
ing so that they will take the dye- 


stuff evenly, and then the majority 
of the goods are either dyed on a 
continuous machine or dyed first 
by impregnating the insoluble color 
on a pad and then reducing it on a 
jig, soaking the same way. 

“In handling in this way, the 
seconds should be less than 5 per 
cent; some plants only semi-mer- 
cerize, bleach, etc., and then the 
seconds go up slightly. 

“We believe that there are prac- 
tically no goods being dyed in this 
country that are not given quite a 
bit more preparatory treatment 
than your correspondent outlines in 
his letter. 

“We don’t keep our vat colors 
separated from all our other colors, 
but vat colors will run better than 
60 per cent of our entire produc- 
tion, and our entire production, 
week in and week out, never aver- 
ages over between 3 and 5 per cent 
seconds. 

“The amount of seconds in a 
plant might be determined by the 
standard of inspection that is made 
on the goods, the plant having a 
high standard might have high sec- 
onds; whereas the plant with a low 
standard of inspection might get 
by with fewer seconds. 

“We believe, from the handling 
that your correspondent is giving 
his fabric, that very strict grading 
would produce a rather high per- 
centage of seconds, due to differ- 
ent shades between cuts, even 
though dyed at the same time, on 
the same jig, due to not having 
enough preparation, and he would 








A GREAT DEAL of ‘‘Cotton’s’’ editorial cor- 

respondence pertains to specific prob- 
lems and never finds its way into the pages 
of the magazine itself. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we participate in back-and-forth discus- 
sions that cover subject matter of broad in- 
terest and application. The discussion here- 
with, on a problem of dyeing khaki army 
drills, is a case in point. Accordingly, with 
the permission of the inquirer and the man 
who answered the question, it was arranged 
for publication. We would welcome any fur- 
ther discussion on this question or on any 
other point which it may suggest.—The 
Editor. 
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find streaks, etc.” 

When the foregoing information 
was passed along to the original in- 
quirer, he replied as follows: 

“The size in the warp is thor- 
oughly removed and the fabric is 
given a good boil, but is not mer- 
cerized before dyeing. Our seconds 
are running around 10 per cent in 
the converting division, which we 
think is too high, and we are anx- 
ious to have them reduced to around 
® per cent if possible. 

“Our greatest trouble is wrin- 
kles, and a variation in the shade 
from one selvage to the other. We 
have been doing some experiment- 
ing, using a recording thermometer 
on the jig, so that the operator 
could see the temperature of the 
bath at all times. So far, this has 
proven to be of some help, but we 
still are not satisfied, nor have we 
overcome the wrinkles. 

“Our jigs are equipped with the 
usual expander, but we find in dye- 
ing of vat drills that better results 
can be obtained by omitting the ex- 
panders.” 

This further information was 
presented to the bleachery manag- 
er, and he came back with this 
opinion: 

“We frankly feel that the way 
your correspondent is handling his 
goods, that 10 per cent seconds is 
about as low as he will get, unless 
he puts more preliminary work on 
the goods before the dyeing, be- 
cause according to our experience, 
the majority of trouble that is en- 
countered in dyeing is not so much 
due to trouble in the dyehouse, but 
is inherent in the goods at the time 
they go to the dyehouse on account 
of not being thoroughly prepared 
and absorbent. 

“We never dye any goods straight 
on the jigs, as we first prepare the 
color in the unreduced state and 
then reduce it on the jigs, and we 
are frankly surprised, if the plant 
in question is dyeing this reduced 
straight on the jigs, that they are 
able to get their seconds down as 
low as 10 per cent. 

“There is one thing that may 
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help this plant. It will consume a 
little more time, but they could give 
the goods a couple of runs through 
the vat color, thoroughly stirred up 
but in an unreduced state, at the 
time they put them on the jigs. This 
may tend to help the shade slightly 
with the variation from one selvage 
to another. 

“Another thing that will cause 
variation of shade between the sel- 
vages is the goods not rolled up 
perfectly smooth and straight. If 
any portion of the selvage sticks 


out on the jig it is naturally going 
to oxidize and will be heavier at 
that point. It is necessary that the 
fabric be rolled up absolutely true 
and straight, with a minor amount 
of variation in it, as the variation 
is going to cause shade variation 
from side to side. 

“So far as overcoming the wrin- 
kles is concerned, this is something 
that anyone doing this kind of dye- 
ing has to fight constantly, and 
with us this is the source of the 
biggest percentage of seconds that 
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we get. The wrinkles usually come 
on the ends of the rolls. We find 
it is usually due to some of the rolls 
on the jigs being just slightly out 
of line. We watch it constantly and 
where a wrinkle starts on the end 
of the roll, it will go from 50 to 100 
yards before it can be stopped. 

“Our experience has been exactly 
like your correspondent’s in that no 
expander can be used on any of the 
vat drills, as the expander will 
cause more trouble than it benefits 
on this type of goods.” 
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Heberlein Finish on Rayon? 


@ A recent inquiry to “Cotton” asked for discus- 
sion of the causes of curling in Heberlein-finished or- 
gandy and the possibility of producing similar curl- 
ing in rayon fabrics. 

A review of the available information indicates 
that the curling of Heberlein-finished organdy may 
be attributed either to peculiarities in the construc- 
tion of the cloth, or to irregularities in the chemical 
finishing treatment, or to a combination of both 
causes. 

The original inventors of the Heberlein parch- 
mentizing treatment with a swelling agent, such as 
strong sulphuric acid, appear to have concluded that 
the curling was due to unequal shrinkage of the 
center and edges of the fabric. This is indicated by 
the issuance of two British patents (494,663 and 
508,665) which state that non-curling parchmentized 
fabrics are produced by either excluding the selvages 
from the action of the parchmentizing agent or weav- 
ing the selvages entirely or in part with pre-shrunk 
yarns. 

One authority on cotton finishing points out for 
COTTON, in discussing this inquiry, that the curling of 
organdy is not confined to Heberlein-finished cloth but 
has also been known to occur in the common dextrin- 
or starch-finished cloth. He cites the following experi- 
ence in eliminating a pronounced curl which developed 
in a napkin damask. This cloth was originally woven 
with an § filling and a Z warp twist. It was given a 
permanent finish with an alkali soluble cellulose ether 
and, after laundering, a decided curl resulted. By 
changing the filling varn to Z twist, the problem was 
entirely eliminated. However, simply making each 
yarn of Z twist would not have solved the problem 
since this is a matter of balancing the strains pro- 
duced by the warp and filling twist, and is calculated 
from a consideration of the twist multiplier and the 
number of ends per inch. 

Other authorities state that curling may be caused 
by uneven swelling of different parts of the fiber dur- 
ing the treatment with a swelling agent, or by the 
uneven application of starch or resin finishes. 

It is doubtful whether the Heberlein sulphuric acid 
treatment for cotton organdy is suitable for applica- 
tion to rayon because the latter fiber is more reactive 


and it would be difficult to apply the strong acid to 
rayon fabrics without serious injury to the strength of 
the cloth. However, there are other swelling or shrink- 
ing agents for cotton such as caustic soda, which have 
a milder action and might be satisfactory to use on 
rayon. Many of these agents are mentioned in one or 
more of the following Heberlein patents: U.S. 2,112,- 
895, U.S. 2,171,513, Brit. 469,138, Brit. 473,069, Brit. 
490,345, Brit. 492,573 and Brit. 502,435. 

In conclusion it appears that a curl might be im- 
parted to a rayon fabric by first weaving it with an 
uneven condition between center and selvage or an 
unbalanced condition between warp and filling 
yarns, as for example, having a Z twist in one yarn 
and an § twist in the other. The woven fabric would 
then be treated with a mild swelling or shrinking 
agent to impart the desired curl as a result of un- 
even shrinkage. The curl might then be made rea- 
sonably permanent by impregnating the fabric with 
a suitable anti-crease resin. 
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**“Social Gains” and Minus Signs 


(Continued from page 104) 


sure to contemplate the delay in national preparedness 
because machinery stands idle when it should be 
running? Leisure to moralize on the more abundant 
national debt that is piling up for his children and his 
grandchildren to suffer under? 

Even now, some theorists are dreaming of the 30- 
hour week, and just before the fall of France, French 
labor unions were demanding a 24-hour week. With 
the 30-hour week, of course, comes at least a 25 per 
cent raise in wages so that a man can make as much 
in 30 hours as he has been making in 40. There is 
never any suggestion that if a man only wants to work 
30 hours, he be content with the earnings of 30 hours. 
He wants to work 30 hours and get the earnings of 50 
hours. If he does it, he is getting somebody else’s 
earnings along with his own. His gain is somebody 
else’s loss. If 20 per cent of the people in the United 
States have made social gains of this sort during the 
past several years, then the other 80 per cent can 
stick a minus sign in front of their gains, and either 
pull in their belts a little tighter or spread another 
layer on the dear old national debt. 
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LEST WE FORGET= 


The Threat of a Processing Tax: 


The Marketing Certifieate Plan 


THE PROPOSED Certificate Plan 

for cotton payments is a sub- 
ject that has been much discussed, 
and is an active issue and an eco- 
nomic threat to the cotton farmer 
and the cotton-textile manufactur- 
er. It is something of importance 
and not merely an idle fancy of 
some irresponsible person. 

In dealing with this subject, we 
wish to state again that we are in 
full accord with the principle of do- 
ing something that will prove bene- 
ficial to the cotton farmer, but we 
are absolutely opposed to any poli- 
cy or program that makes cotton, 
the raw product, carry its own tax, 
which thereby removes it from its 
normal field of competition, the 
harmful effects of which were so 
conclusively demonstrated during 
the application and aftermath of 
the old processing tax. 

Past experience with the original 
processing tax has amply demon- 
strated that any subsidy to the cot- 
ton farmer can come only out of 
the general treasury without dislo- 
cating the highly competitive posi- 
tion on the product. Any other 
plan will prove exceedingly harm- 
ful instead of beneficial to him. 

The Certificate Plan, as devised, 
is not a cure for the ills of the tex- 
tile industry or of the textile farm- 
er. It is simply a plan for raising 
money to try to compensate the 
farmer for a condition in wnich he 
finds himself and which the gov- 
ernment has been unable to remove. 
It would not be collected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, would 
not pass through the Federal Treas- 
ury and would not clutter the fi- 
nancial account. 

It would simply be a decree of 
the government directing the cot- 
ton mills and the flour mills to pay 
certain sums of money (determined 
by a small coterie of men in the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture) to 
the growers with the privilege of 
trying to collect it back from the 
public. 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
American Cotton Mfrs. Ass’n 


Dr. C. T. Murchison, President of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, makes 
the following comment: 

“The plan would in effect be a 
requirement that 76 per cent of the 
population pay a designated portion 
of their income to a specified 24 per 
cent of the population. If this plan 
is put into effect and declared con- 
stitutional, it should quickly make 
obsolete our historic system of tax- 
ation. Thereafter, the government 
could more easily finance its opera- 
tions, by dispensing with all the bo- 
ther and expense of tax collections 
and resorting to the simple expedi- 
ent of requiring certain individuals 
and groups to support other indi- 
viduals and groups by purchasing 
slips of paper from them. What a 
grand way to obtain. balance in our 
economic life with fair prices and 
ample income for all!” 

A careful study evidently reveals 
the fact that the certificate plan is 
not a curative measure but a re- 
ward for economic error. It might 
have some appeal to it, if it even 
had some ameliorative qualities, 
but it provokes a progressive eco- 
nomic disaster. 


Supply-Demand Law Cannot 
Be Repealed 


The law of supply and demand 
still operates, regardless of how 
difficult it is to discover in its pres- 
ent location of legal measures and 


modified controls. It cannot be de- 


stroyed regardless of treatment. It 
is an economic principle as old as 
economics and as indestructible as 
matter. Its form and content may 
be changed but finally its tangled 
parts reunite again and the law 
stands as powerful and as invinc- 
ible as if it has not been disturbed. 

Since this is true, all plans to 
cure the economic maladjustment 


must proceed along these lines so 
that eventually supply and demand 
will be in the proper balance. Any- 
thing that does not tend in that di- 
rection or prevents a return to that 
condition is harmful. We _ think 
that the certificate plan does both 
and is therefore bad for the farm- 
ers and all concerned. 

The surplus of cotton must even- 
tually be consumed. The great 
storage in government warehouses 
must not be enlarged, neither must 
the production of the farmer be re- 
duced constantly and our natural 
agricultural production transferred 
to foreign fields and foreign mar- 
kets. The domestic consumption of 
cotton must be increased and the 
position of cotton in these danger- 
ous days must not be so environed 
and hedged about that it can not 
get back eventually into world mar- 
kets without too great a sacrifice. 


Increased Consumption Is 
the Only Answer 


Cotton must be consumed. For 
this reason, which is indisputable 
and incontrovertible, the cotton- 
textile industry, through The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, its regional 
and state associations, through the 
National Cotton Council, through 
the Cotton Consumption Council, 
through advertising and research 
and many other agencies, is doing 
its dead level best to consume do- 
mestically all of the cotton that it 
possibly can. The U. S. Govern- 
ment, with its stamp plan, mattress 
plan and other means, is aiding in 
consumption. 

Is the plan working? The year 
1940 closed with the greatest do- 
mestic consumption of cotton in the 
history of the industry—more than 
8 million bales. The cotton year 
ending July 31, 1941, indicates a 
consumption of nearly 9 million 
bales. It is true that National De- 
fense has aided the consumption, 
but there was a National Prepared- 
ness Program in World War I. It 
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has been estimated that domestic 
consumption has been increased be- 
tween 6 and 10 per cent because of 
National Defense demands. Deduct- 
ing this from the consumption fig- 
ures, fairminded people can see that 
cotton consumption is on the in- 
crease and with its present stimu- 
lus, civilian and industrial demands 
will increase under the present 
plans. Nothing must be done to 
change this picture. 

Can the Certificate Plan destroy 
this picture? We can answer from 
past experience only. Our past ex- 
perience is gained from a study of 
the effects of the old processing 
tax. 


A Processing Tax Reduces 
Consumption 


During the 29 months that the 
tax was in effect, total cotton con- 
sumption in the United States 
amounted to approximately 13,485,- 
000 bales. In the succeeding period 
of 29 months, after the tax was in- 
validated, domestic cotton consump- 
tion rose to 16,732,000 bales or an 
increase of 3,247,000 bales. This 
is equivalent to annual increase in 
domestic consumption of 1,344,000 
bales. At that time the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated 
that the processing tax would de- 
crease consumption not exceeding 
500,000 bales per year. The U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the Certificate Plan will 
decrease consumption not exceed- 
ing 600,000 bales per year. It 
might be enlightening to study 
these figures comparatively and de- 
cide that consumption might be de- 
creased, at least, much more than 
the government has indicated in its 
Utopian plan of stream-lining the 
economic law. 

Why will the Certificate Plan re- 
duce domestic consumption? We 
let the Government help answer the 
question. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture made a 
study of the effects of the cotton 
processing tax which was in effect 
between August 1, 1933, and Janu- 
ary 6, 1936. The study was pub- 
lished May 10, 1937. Among the 


many facts developed, we quote only 
two: 

(1) On July 27, 1933, the retail 
prices of these four cctton items 
[sheets, shirts, muslin and overalls | 
averaged 11.4 per cent above the ex- 


isting wholesale prices. During the 
21% years the tax was in effect the 
retail prices of these goods aver- 
aged 37.6 per cent above the whole- 
sale prices. 

““(2) However, the higher retail 
prices resulting from the process- 
ing tax reduced somewhat the vol- 
ume of business done by wholesal- 
ers and retailers as well as by man- 
ufacturers.”’ 

A study by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute of the effect on cotton of the 
Certificate Plan, if put into effect 
as recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture, shows it would re- 
sult in an average retail sales tax 
of 12 per cent on all cotton prod- 
ucts. If the mills have to pay the 
tax it will cost a minimum of $320,- 
000,000 per year, and if the con- 
sumer pays it, it will amount to 
more than $600,000,000. Of course, 
these figures are estimates, but 
they are based on the best data 
available. 

We quote further figures from 
the Institute showing, according to 
their best information, the retail 
price increases upon 10 important 
cotton items: 

Overalls, 16 per cent; cotton 
blankets, 19 per cent; bedsheets, 
12 per cent; cotton mattresses (not 
waste), 54 per cent; terry towels, 
17 per cent; house dresses, 10 per 
cent; work shirts, 11 per cent; 
dress shirts, 9 per cent; chenille 
bedspreads, 12 per cent; and men’s 
socks, 15 per cent. 

It is thus clear that the greater 
part of the burden from this in- 
creased cost will fall upon the peo- 
ple who are in the lower income 
brackets. It is this lower third 
that are ill-housed, ill-clothed and 
ill-fed. This is the group that the 
President says must be improved. 
Again, he has indicated that he 
wants no legislation or action taken 
that will cause undue increases in 
the price structure. No further 
comment is necessary to show whe- 
ther or not the Certificate Plan is 
harmful or helpful to the group. 

If this were the end of the story 
here, the unfairness of such a plan 
is evident, but the influence extends 
far wider and deeper than in- 
creased costs. It has its reactions 
in decreased consumption, as we 
have already indicated. Buyers’ 
resistance, substitutes, market un- 
certainty, unbalanced alignment in 
the price structure of cotton with 
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its competitions. We appreciate 
that the explanations of the Certifi- 
cate Plan carry many proposals for 
obviating such destructive conse- 
quences, but they are theoretical 
and not practical. Here again 
could come a long story of struggle 
and disaster in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry about the unfairness of the 
old processing tax. The industry is 
too big, too variable in its products 
and competitions, there are too 
many opportunities for controver- 
sies and differences of opinion that 
would finally be settled by theory 
and impracticality. Buying habits 
and price structure are fixed in the 
public mind. Trying to adjust pari- 
ty and price for one article is a 
bold undertaking and when a man 
or group undertakes to establish 
parity and price equality between 
dozens of substitutes and synthet- 
ics, they step into the field of rash- 
ness and madness. The meddling 
can only result in disaster. 

The foregoing paragraph refers 
to competitions and we shall first 
indicate some of the natural, nor- 
mal competitions of cotton textile 
products and then briefly discuss 
the situation of raw cotton in its 
struggle for extended markets. 


The Threats of Competition 


In 1930, the annual fiber con- 
sumption of rayon in the United 
States was 118.8 million pounds; 
in 1940, the corresponding con- 
sumption was 487.5 pounds. Using 
425 pounds of rayon as the equival- 
ent of a 500-pound bale of cotton, 
this rayon consumption which in- 
creased in consumption 226.2 per 
cent in the decade was equivalent 
to 1,150,000 bales of cotton and the 
end has not been reached. 

The production value on paper 
bags in 1921 was $45,459,900. In 


1937 the production value was 
$97,483,720, an increase of 114.4 
per cent. 


The production value on paper 
towels in 1925 was $3,815,549; in 
1937, $12,141,940, an increase of 
218.2 per cent. 

The production value of paper 
napkins in 1925 was $2,240,954; in 
1937, $11,029,608, an increase of 
o92.1 per cent. 

Between 1928 and 1938, inclus- 
ive, 8,654,517,462 pounds of jute 
came into this country to usurp 
largely uses for which cotton could 
have been applied. Jute usurps the 
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use of more than one million bales 
of cotton annually. 

Cotton competes with metals such 
as automobile tops, table tops, plas- 
tics, rubber, in fact, in the indus- 
trial world, cotton is always finding 
new competitions as well as some 
new uses. 

The American public is price 
conscious and is not patriotic or de- 
votional to any article when a serv- 
iceable substitute at a lower price 
can be secured. 

Style, living conditions, econom- 
ic status, social status and many 
other factors influence use. Cotton 
which clothes the world must trav- 
el at the lowest possible price in 
order that the great needy consu- 
mers can avail themselves of its 
use. Cotton and corn and wheat 
are the “breeches and bread” of the 
poor even more so than the rich. 
They must not be penalized because 
of their helplessness. 

The influence of a 5 or 7 cent 
tax per pound on cotton for parity 
payments is foolish to consider 
when we think of how its provi- 
sions are helping a few and hurt- 
ing so many. 

There is another phase of this 
discussion aside from this phase of 
competition of textile products with 
the indications in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


Cotton Must Return to World 
Trade 


The wars of the world will final- 
ly end or subside in some areas. 
Cotton cannot maintain its rightful 
place in the agricultural, economic 
order and be confined to strictly 
domestic use. Raw cotton must go 
to foreign fields and cotton-textile 
products must also go, Cotton must 
not allow itself to get so far out of 
world price range that it will for- 
ever disbar itself from world mar- 
kets. 

Even today, with what has been 
done, foreign growths of cotton 
have been unusually stimulated. 

Britain is purchasing cotton from 
Brazil and Peru because Brazilian 
cotton has been selling at from 
$5.00 to $7.50 per bale under Amer- 
ican cotton for approximately 
equivalent qualities. In fact, Peru 
has sold all of her cotton. Another 
factor influencing Britain is the 
ability and desire to barter. We do 
not have the desire, or can not af- 
ford to. 
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There can be no certificate plan 
without a loan to peg the price; 
otherwise the tax would destroy the 
industry and the farmer with it. 
The loan could not be placed at 
world prices because this would 
make the tax unbearable. If the 
loan is above competing world 
prices, this results in disparity be- 
tween home markets and foreign 
markets and sufficient taxes would 
have to be levied to grant export 
subsidies for the purchase of Amer- 
ican cotton in foreign fields. 


Should Come from General 
Treasury 

All of this financial gymnastics 
is contrary to good sound business 
and must result not only in reduc- 
ing domestic consumption but in 
placing greater barriers in the path 
to foreign markets. 

There seems to be only one safe 
plan to follow and that is for cotton 
to take its normal place governed 
by the law of supply and demand 
after the government has placed its 
legitimate controls, and any sub- 
sidy that may be necessary for the 
farmer, should be paid to him out 
of the general treasury and not out 
of a tax on his own product. The 
loss of export markets was not 
caused by him but by the govern- 
ment in its relations with the other 
nations of the world and since the 
government is caring for all other 
“orphans”, it should provide ways 
and means for caring for its farm- 
ers without endangering their prod- 
ucts as the Certificate Plan threat- 
ens to do. 

In public addresses various offi- 
cials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have proposed three 
plans: (1) the marketing certifi- 
cate plan; (2) a high-loan-rate poli- 
cy; (8) price fixing. Of the three 
they give most emphasis to the 
Marketing Certificate Plan. 

We think there is a fourth plan 
and that is to continue the one now 
in effect. This plan involves pari- 
ty payments to the farmers from 
the treasury, for which provision 
was made by the President in his 
recent budget message. It seems 
to us that this plan is the fairest 
and most equitable to the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the consumer 
and even to the taxpayer. 

The concluding three paragraphs 
are taken from a discussion of this 
subject, in the February 1941 edi- 
tion of Rayon Organon: 


“The Certificate Plan, although 
advanced under the guise of a 
means to improve the lot of the 
farmers, would have unfortunate 
consequences for both farmer and 
ultimate consumer alike. A process- 
ing tax, by whatever name, is in 
reality a tax on consumption that 
inevitably creates hardships for 
consumers, especially those in the 
lower income brackets. This tax 
would increase the price of cotton 
goods at retail by 10 per cent or 
more, especially in the cotton work 
clothing items. 

“Second, such a tax on cotton 
would increase the price of cotton 
goods to the ultimate consumer, 
thereby defeating the very impor- 
tant objective of increasing domes- 
tic cotton consumption. For a de- 
crease in domestic cotton consump- 
tion would necessitate an even fur- 
ther curtailment of cotton acreage 
and production. To further endan- 
ger cotton’s competitive position by 
arbitrarily contracting its consum- 
er markets would be detrimental to 
the interest of cotton growers, to 
say the least. 

“Third, the amount of relief to 
be paid to cotton farmers is a mat- 
ter for Congress, as representatives 
of the people, to decide. We do not 
address ourselves to that subject 
here. Rather, we advocate that the 
method of raising such money be 
through the general tax revenues 
of the Treasury, the same method 
as is used for all other types of re- 
lief in this country. All Federal 
expenditures for relief (including 
farm relief) should show up clear- 
ly in the Federal Budget. Satellite 
funds and benefits, such as _ that 
proposed under the Certificate 
Plan, are not democratic in prin- 
ciple.” 

— 
Patents Issued 

According to Eaton and Brown, pat- 
ent attorneys, Charlotte, N. C., Frank 
M. Collier has been issued a patent, 
which has been assigned to the Rock 
Hill (S.C.) Printing and Finishing 
Company, relating to an improved cloth 
bin piler. 

A patent has been granted to Edwin 
C. Kieke and assigned to Dallas (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, on a device for drawing- 
in steel heddles for harness frames. It 
is a mechanism whereby the steel hed- 
dies can be taken out of a loom harness 
frame while the frame is left in the 
loom; the heddles are then brought 
back and quickly installed in the loom 
harness frame. 











A Salesman’s Point of View 
in Answer to Charlie Cobb 


By a Seli-Styled Peddler 


Who Wishes to Remain Anonymous 


(EDITOR'S NOTE—We have been 
having a lot of fun in connection 
with the discussions we have pre- 
sented, giving a salesman’s view- 
point on the mill men he calls on, 
and the mill man’s viewpoint on the 
salesmen who call on him. Two 
years ago, in the April 1939 issue, 
we published such a debate, and a 
few months ago, C. K. Cobb, gen- 
eral manager of the Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills reviewed those discus- 
sions and sent us a little essay on 
some types of salesmen who call on 
him, and we published this article 
on page 67 of the January 1941 
issue. If you missed it, or the pre- 
vious discussions, we shall be glad 
to supply clippings. 

(Now comes one of the Knights 
of the Road, who gets up to present 
the salesmen’s side of the debate 
in a letter to the editor as appears 
below. 

(We invite further discussion of 
either or both sides of this momen- 
tous question.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

You have run several articles on 
the subject of the salesmen who call 
on the textile mills). Mr. C. K. 
Cobb, in your January issue, states 
his case for the mill end, but let us 
look at the record: 

You travel 25 to 100 miles, ar- 
rive at the mill and run smack into 
a small sign: “Salesmen _inter- 
viewed Thursday 1:00 to 3:00 P. 
M.’’, and today is Tuesday. 

The Queen at the reception desk 
tartly states: “Mr. Whoosis is not 
granting interviews today.” You 
have a bag full of correspondence 
from and to Mr. Whoosis relative to 
that special 1/12th gross of 5/64- 
inch screws he needs, and two days 
from now you will be 400 miles 
away, but no dice. 

So, what if you go to a phone 
and fight your way to Mr. Whoosis’ 
ear? It is a gamble. If he is a 


stuffed shirt, you are out, and if 
he is a regular guy you embarrass 
him by going around his stupid 
red tape. 

Most sales representatives—and 
we are referring to the men who 
have put in 10 to 20 years in the 


game—are regular. They have a 
tremendous territory of miles and 
mills to cover. They are interest- 
ed in getting the order but, and it 
is a big BUT—their first inclina- 
tion and desire is to be of service, 
for by being of service, they can 
and do help the superintendent, 
overseer and purchasing agent, and 
Mr. Whoosis, and do a better job 
for themselves, and so the orders 
come along. 

All salesmen have their pet ac- 
counts, and all mills have their pet 
suppliers, yet neither can afford to 
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pass up the opportunity of a few 
minutes to another salesman or an- 
other mill. Many mills keep sales- 
men out of their plants. In fact, 
many interviews are granted be- 
tween the opening and closing of 
the outer door and the telephone 
Switch-board. Yet when trouble 
lands, it becomes a parade of field 
men through the plant, and the un- 
touchables of yesterday become the 
holiest of holies for a day, and the 
hour’s wait of last trip changes 
into a magic carpet of action on 
this trip. 

To sum it up, salesmen and buy- 
ers are both human, and while 
sometimes we think the other fel- 
low has horns, let us remember that 
people usually think of us the same 
thing that we think of them. In 
closing, may we both take for our 
motto: 

“An interview as short as 
sible but as long as needed.” 


pos- 


OTHER Types of Salesmen 


By C. K. Cobb 


General Superintendent and Secretary 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton. Ga. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—The high pres- 
sure boys must have been concen- 
trating on C. K. Cobb of The Can- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, who pre- 
pared the article “Some Types of 
Salesmen” in the January 1941 is- 
sue. Mr. Cobb writes that he has 
been flooded with comments since 
the article appeared, and hastens to 
tell about ““Some OTHER Types of 
Salesmen’’.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Since writing the article “Some 
Types of Salesmen” which was car- 
ried in January 1941 COTTON, I 
have received many letters of com- 
ment. The majority of these let- 
ters were from salesmen themselves 
—and it is interesting to note the 
different reactions. Since some 
have taken the position that I had 
placed all salesmen under one or 
more of the six classifications, it 
would seem only fair to myself and 
to them that I state here it was in- 
tended to represent only about one 
out of every five salesmen. The 
other four are entirely different 
types and men that buyers are glad 
to see and talk with. 


They could be grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Cheer Bringer—This fel- 
low always peps you up and makes 
you feel better for having talked 
with him. 

2. The Up-to-Date Man—One 
that keeps up with the latest in- 
formation and improvement in mill 
problems and passes this on to his 
friends. 

3. The Newsboy — Everybody 
likes to keep up with his mill 
friends and this salesman is the 
only means of contact between con- 
ventions or textile meetings. 

4. The Practical Traveling Mill 
Man—Knows his job and renders 
the mill a great service by helping 
with their problems. Does not try 
to get the mill to change to their 
product as a cure-all but really 
helps with the material at hand. 

It would be a mechanical life if 
we had to do all our buying through 
the mail. It is good to have your 
friends come by and visit with you 
occasionally and help keep us in 
contact with the outside world. 
There is nothing so helpful to the 
mills as a GOOD salesman. 
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IMth Southern Textile Exposition 
Opens in Greenville Mareh $l 


THE 14th Southern Tex- 

tile Exposition opens 
in Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Monday morning, 
March 31, at eleven o’clock 
and continues through Sat- 
urday, April 5. Governor 
Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina will deliver 
the principal address at the 
opening ceremonies, and 
immediately afterward the 
wheels of industry inside 
Textile Hall will begin to 
turn. 

Southern Textile Exposi- 
tions need no introduction, 
but this one promises to sur- 
pass any yet held, with all avail- 
able space being taken well ahead 
of time. Manufacturers of yarn 
processing machinery return to 
exhibit at this show, -after being 
absent from the one held two 
years ago. Over 200 exhibitors 
will have booths, showing the 
latest improvements and develop- 
ments in design of textile ma- 
chinery, supplies and auxiliary 
equipment. 

Mill men from all sections of 
the textile industry will converge 
on Greenville, for there is much to 
be seen and to learn at this show, 
the greatest in the South for any 
type of industrial exposition, and 
holding its place with any type of 


“You Fellows 


‘*GOOD MORNING, Gentlemen! You fel- 

lows are going to the Greenville Show. 

I believe they call it the Southern Textile 

Exposition but those of us that have been 

Eas for years just call it the Greenville 
ow. 

‘*The mill is going to pay your expenses. 
And I might say that to send all of you is 
costing plenty, and if we didn’t think it was 
worth it we wouldn’t do it. Some of you 
have been before but several of you have 
never been—and though I called it a Show, 
for goodness sake don’t get the idea that 
it’s a Carnival. 

‘*You are going there to learn something, 
to see what’s new, to pick up a few ideas 
and to contact fellows that are specialists in 
their own line of business. The companies 
that manufacture machinery and supplies are 
sending their men to the Show purely and 
simply to help fellows like you to get along 
better in the mill business. They'll explain 
their product to you and answer your ques- 
tions, and it’s up to — whether you come 
name with a head full of ideas or a head- 
ache. . 

**You won’t bé tle only mill men there. 
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Program of Events 


Monday, Mar. 31. Show opens 11 A.M.. 
closes 9 P.M. 

Opening ceremonies 11 A.M. Governor 
Burnet R. Maybank of South Caro- 
lina principal speaker. 

11:30 A.M. Exhibits open and ma- 
chinery operating. 

Chamber of Commerce luncheon for 
distinguished guests. 

Tues., April 1. Show opens 9:30 A.M., 
closes 9 P.M. 

Greenville Rotary Club luncheon for 

visiting Rotarians. Poinsett Hotel. 
Wed., April 2. Show opens 9.30 A. M., 
closes 9 P.M. 

General Assembly of South Carolina 
visits show. : 

Bundles for Britain ball (semi-formal), 
Poinsett Hotel, 9:30 P.M. 

Thurs., Apr. 3. Show opens 9:30 A.M.., 


Engineer’s Night (A. S. M. E. and 
other engineers), Poinsett Hotel. 


Fri., Apr. 4. Show opens 9:30 A.M.. 
closes 9 P.M. 
S. M. E. technical session, during 
morning. 


Southern Textile Association, Alabama 
Textile Operating Executives and 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia joint meeting and luncheon, 
Poinsett Hotel, noon. 

Sat.. Apr. 5. Show opens 9:00 A.M., 
ends 4 P.M. 











Textile men from all over the country will 
be in Greenville that week, so remember 
this: You can learn a lot from the other 
fellow, and when you get a chance to talk 
with a mill man from another plant, be sure 
that you do so. He may be able to help you, 
and in return probably you can pass along a 
couple of ideas to him. We don’t have any 
secrets at our own mill, so you can discuss 
things as they come up, but for goodness 
Sake remember what the other fellow tells 
you, or you might as well stay at home. 

_ **Now, when you go down to the Exposi- 
tion Hall, take plenty of notebook paper 
with you because you’re going to see g sight 
that some of you haven’t seen before. You 
can’t remember everything, but if you make 
a note or two on the things that interest 
you, it’ll be fresh in your mind when you 
get back home. 

‘*You know, when we come back from the 
Show, we have sort of a meeting of all the 
fellows that went, and we go over all those 
things that we saw and talk about them... 
then maybe we buy a little something or 
other, or maybe we keep talking about it 
for a few times and then decide to try it. 
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industrial show in any sec- 
tion of the country. Whe- 
ther the men _ associated 
with the textile industry 
be secondhands, superin- 
tendents, managers, presi- 
dents or master mechanics, 
there will be exhibits of 
interest and profit to them. 

A well rounded program 
has been arranged during 
luncheon hours and after 
exposition hours; the ready 
reference program may be 
found on this page. Open- 
ing and closing hours are 
also given. 

For the benefit of both visitors 
and exhibitors, a directory is car- 
ried beginning on the following 
page, listing the names of the ex- 
hibiting companies, their repre- 
sentatives, titles, and place of resi- 
dence in Greenville during the 
show. 

Visitors to the exposition are 
guaranteed overnight quarters, 
and if reservations have not been 
made, they may be taken care of 
by writing to Textile Hall, Green- 
ville, S. C., or contacting exposi- 
tion officials upon arrival. 

The exposition is open to the 
general public only the first day, 
Monday, and children under 16 
years of age will not be permitted 
inside the hall at any time. 


are Going to the Greenville Show” 


Anyway, it’s a good idea to make your 
notes because some of the boys that won't 
get to go are going to want to know if you 
saw such and such a thing that’s been ad- 
vertised, or that they heard about. 

‘*You’re going to be there two full days, 
so don’t try to see the whole Show just the 
first morning. Walk around a bit when you 
get in the Hall and get the lay of the land. 
Take a quick look at all the exhibits, and 
then start over and notice the things that 
apply to your own job. If you don’t under- 
stand something, ask the man in charge of 
the booth and he’ll tell you. Get some lit- 
erature on the subject and glance it over, 
then bring it home with you. By the end of 
the first day you will have a lot of ideas. 

‘*We’re going to have a meeting at the 
hotel that night to talk about what we saw 
(you'll be free to go out after our meet- 
ing), but we do want to have a general 
idea of what you-all are interested in. 

‘*'The next day we're going back to learn 
more about those particular things we are 
most interested in. 

‘*‘We’re going to enjoy the Show, but 
we're going to learn quite a bit while there.’’ 
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Guide to 
Exhibitors and 
Representatives at 
Greenville Show 


THIS SECTION presents a complete 

list of the exhibitors at the Four- 
teenth Southern Textile Exposition in 
Greenville, March 31 to April 5 inclus- 
ive—showing the address of the com- 
pany, the booth, number and its loeca- 
tion, the name of each representative 
and the hotel or other address at which 
he is staying during the show. 

This guide will prove of great con- 
venience to both exbibitors and visit- 
ing mill men. The location of the 
booth may be determined by reference 
to the floor diagrams shown herewith. 
All booths numbered from 101 to 199 
are located on the first floor of the 
main building; those from 200 to 299 
are on the second floor of the main 
building; those numbered from 300 to 
399 are located in the baleony of the 
main building. Those numbered from 
400 to 478 inclusive are in the Perman- 
ent Annex adjoining the first floor of 
Textile Hall; and those from 479 up- 
ward are in the Temporary Annex 
which may this year be reached from 
the Permanent Annex and the Main 
Building. 

The name of the hotel or other resi- 
dence address of each representative 
will be found opposite his name in the 
listing. Every effort was made in the 
compilation to insure completeness and 
accuracy. Where no information ap- 
pears concerning representatives or 
their Greenville address, this was not 
furnished to us by the exhibitor in re 
sponse to several requests. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. Booth No. 212-213 


Wilton, N. H. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
BE. J. Abbott, Pres. ......... Hotel Poinsett 
W. G. Abbott, Jr., Exe....... Hotel Poinsett 
L. 8S. Ligon, Sou. Mgr...... 29 Harcourt Dr. 
S. A. Roane, 

Salesman ...... McDaniel Hts., Apt. 11-D 
J. T. Johnson, Service...... 110 Grove Rd. 
y. 2h Henricks, Service....... 115 Ware St. 
Jor Ring, Service .........-... Pendleton St. 
ALDRICH MACHINE 

WORKS Booth No. 250—250-A 


Greenwood, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


P. Aldrich, Jr., Partner. .Hotel Greenville 
i... Aldrich. Partner. ..- Hotel Greenville 
J. E. Brown, Salesman..... Hotel Greenville 
Roy Perry, Salesman ...... Hotel Greenville 


ALEMITE DIV., STEWART 


WARNER CORP Booth No. 405 


Chicago, Il. Perm. Annex 
C. I. Kraus, Sales Mer. ...... Hotel Ottaray 
D. L. Stewart, Sales Rep...... Hotel Ottaray 
A. J. Tilton, Sales sé nas Hotel Ottaray 
O. A. L. Keser, Sales Rep....Hotel Ottaray 
R. Sandiford, Sales Rep. ..... Hotel Ottaray 


Booth No. 113-A 
Hartford, Conn. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


E. S. Grant, Adv. Mgr. ....Hotel Greenville 
W. G. Taylor, Jr., Sou. Rep.. Hotel Greenville 
Julian Sargent. Sou. Rep... .Hotel Greenville 
C. J. Meister, Field Sales Mer.. Hotel Poinsett 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN 
WORKS Booth No. 316-A 
Allentown, Pa. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Henry W. Mack, Treas. .... Hotel Greenville 


ALLEN MFG. CO. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO Booth No. 487 

Milwaukee, Wis. Temp. Annex 
D. S. Kerr, Dis. Mgr. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
H. S. Roberts Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 

















J. C. Rattermann, Sales Eng..Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. Parker, Char. Mgr...... Hotel Poinsett 
J. G. Gaw, Sales Eng......... Hotel Poinsett 
J. H. Gerber, Sales Eng...... Hotel Poinsett 
O. L. Crosby, Richm. Mgr.....Hotel Poinsett 
Walter Meyer, Sales Mgr. 

oo! rrr rorrrr rT Hotel Poinsett 
rr rn MS. ok cece a Hotel Poinsett 
Bs Ue MOM, TMs cs cc cecs ee Poinsett 
ALLIS, LOUIS CoO. ooth No. 108 

Milwaukee, Wis. 2nd FL Main Bldg 
(See Greenville Tex. Supply). 
in a Se ba «ue we he a we a 
0 Se aeeocenenndeeeeee ee - 
OOTMO GOFEMEF .ccccccccccces 
I i i 
ALUMINUM CO. of 

AMERICA Booth No. 455-456 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 
. Harvey Irwin, Atl. Mgr. ...Hotel Poinsett 

. S. Barnum, Jr. Newark ....- -- 
R. M. Beek, FP’ DUPER. cc ccces Hotel Poinsett 
G. I. Bibens, Albany....... Hotel Greenville 
R. C. Bradbury, C’lotte, .Hotel Poinsett 
2 = ee ee Hotel Greenville 
a eee Sc cto us Hotel Poinsett 
G. W. Cameron, Boston Mgr..Hotel Poinsett 
F. L. Gemmer, P’burg...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. W. Conrade, Atl. ...... Hotel Greenville 
i we EE eeeseeeneaoes Hotel Poinsett 
ee ee as nk en aa el Hotel Poinsett 
D. M. Johnston, Phila .Hotel Greenville 
2 i ee Me ee ek eee wt Hotel Poinsett 

R. E. Palmer, Boston ...... Hotel Poinsett 
©. J. Bheemam, HM. HZ. cccccses Hotel Poinsett 
i?) a we: tee daebkeeeeeasaes 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER 
co. Booth No. 317-18-19 
Louisville, Ky. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


H. J. Noles Div. Megr....... Hotel Poinsett 
H. W. Pound, Div. Mgr .Hotel Poinsett 
J. C. Lydon, Dis. Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
Kirk Cousart, Dis Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 450-452 


AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
Perm. Annex 


Waterbury, Conn. 


H. F. Braman, Asst. Mer. .Hotel Poinsett 
R. S. Burr, Dev. Engr. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
i Ce ew aebe Hotel Greenville 
i Oe Hotel Poinsett 
Elmer Lang, Dist. Mgr. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


Floyd Drake, Exhibit Dept....Hotel Poinsett 

AMERICAN CRAYON CO. Booth No. 325 
Sandusky, Ohio Balcony, Main Bldg. 

ok Ee ee Hotel Greenville 

Es ee Hotel Greenville 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & 

CHEMICAL CORP. 

New York City 


Booth No. 490 
Temp. Annex 


Hugh Puckett, Sales Staff....Hotel Poinsett 
J. D. Hunter, Sales Staff ....Hotel Poinsett 
J. B. Button, Sales Staff..... Hotel Poinsett 
O. B. Suttle, Sales Staff...... Hotel Poinsett 
E. J. Adams, Sales Staff..... Hotel Poinsett 
E. H. Driver, Sales Staff..... Hotel Poinsett 
P. Haddock, Sales Staff...... Hotel Poinsett 
H. W. Rose, Sales Staff...... Hotel Poinsett 
M. J. Wixson, Sales Staff....Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN LUMBER & 
TREATING CO. Booth No. 436 
Chicago, Ml. Perm. Annex 


R. B. Putman. Adv. Megr...... Hotel Ottaray 
R. T. Shipp, Sales Rep. ... .Hotel Ottaray 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 
CORP 


Cleveland, Ohio Perm. Annex 


W. G. Harvey, Sales Mer. .Hotel Poinsett 
eee Hotel Greenville 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 
C Booth No. 132 


Providence, B. i. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
F. J. Orme, Gen. Mer. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
Marvin McCall. Sales Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 
J. E. Boston, Sales Eng. .Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 455-56 


-— 


W. L. Johnson, Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 
J. D. Johnson, Sales Eng. Deiat Hotel Poinsett 
H. B. Bradford, Sales Eng... .Hotel Poinsett 
B. A. West, Sales Ser........ Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE CoO. Booth No. 345 

Boston, Mass. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
A. A. Hvatt. Br. Prod. Mer...Hotel Poinsett 
Wesley H. Heston, Br. Brod. 

SP ae ae ee Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. T. Blanton, Br. Prod. 

1 «tdi s&s & awe need 1307 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 


Augusta Rd. 


co. Booth No. 462-63 
Middletown, Ohio Perm. Annex 
‘* © *  eagaae Hotel Poinsett 
ie Pn. «céeseeud Hotel Poinsett 
re ee EE ccuwecaswacbeane Hotel Poinsett 
et an to elt dele eG Hotel Poinsett 
a ae ee Hotel Poinsett 
Frank Mavhew ..........-.. Hotel Poinsett 


William F. Elliott .Hotel Poinsett 
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AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE 
co Booth No. 227-28 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
.. Hotel Poinsett 
..Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 


Reading, Pa. 
Max T. Voigt, Mech. Eng 
E. W. Hollister, Agent. 
John W. Fite, Agent . 
AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(See U. S. Steel). 
AMERICAN WOOL & COTTON 
REPORTER Booth No. 208 
Boston, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
E. Howard Bennett, Editor -_—~- — 
F. P. Bennett III alee Se a 
J. L. Davis, Sou. Mgr. ..... oo 
J. R. Taylor, Cire. Mer. 
ARMSTRONG CORE CO. 


Booth No. 122 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 





Se 


Booth No. 140 


Lancaster, Pa. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. B. Tucker, Asst. Gen. Mgr. Hotel Poi tt 
T. L. Hill, Sales Mgr. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
J. V. Ashley, Sou. dos 

PTT 33 Norwood Place 
W. T. Coker, Salesman .Hotel Greenville 
D. N. Herr, Salesman Hotel Greenville 
H. H. Jordan, Salesman... . Hotel sae 
D. P. Paiste, Salesman.....Hotel Gr lle 
F. G. Richards, Salesman .33 | Norwood Pla @ 
D. T. Starkey, Salesman... otel Greenville 
G. C. Baer, Salesman...... Hot 1 Greenville 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE 

WORKS Booth 489-A 

Three Rivers, Mich. Temp. Annex 
O. E. Ulrich, Fac. Rep....3 E. Hillerest Dr 
A. T. Shepherd, Dist. Rep..3 E. Hillcrest Dr 
Wm. T. Harding, Jr., Dist. 


Rep. S$ E. Hillcrest Dr 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & 


% C. 
Providence, R. I. 


Edwin H. Arnold, Pres. . 
Thomas H. Roberts, V.-P. & 


Booth No. 464 


Perm. Annex 
_Hotel Poinsett 


Jl Ee Hotel Poinsett 
Joseph A. Bryant, V.-P. & 

EE TT TTT Hotel Poinsett 
Chester L. Eddy, Asst. Sales 

Dn séaneeddsicconesvees Hotel Poinsett 
J. R. Brown, Salesman ...... Hotel Poinsett 


.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 
Hotel Poinsett 
.....Hotel Poinsett 
ae Hotel Poinsett 


John H. Graham, Salesman 
W. T. Smith, Demonstrator . 
Phil Lavoie, Demonstrator 
W. ©. Cobb, Char. Mer. 
Erwin Laxton, Salesman 
Harold T. Buck, 
Columbus Mer. ... Hotel Poinsett 
ASHWORTH BROS.., INC. Booth No. 120-21 
Pall River, Mass. ist Fl. Main Bidg. 
R. C. Ashworth, Jr., Pres. ...Hotel Poinsett 
E. H. Isenhour, Sou. Agt...Hotel Greenville 
Be Ee Ms ES wc ce caeeens Hotel! Poinsett 
0. B. Thomason, Rep. .. .Hotel Greenville 
R. B. Wilson, Rep. ........ Hotel Greenvilie 
A. E. Johnston, Rep. 
ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Geo. B. Snow, Salesman .. 
W. C. Perkins, Sec. & 
PLEO 
T. C. Perkins, Pres. 
ATLANTA PAPER CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ae on 2 G2 ee & é 


Booth No. 453-54 
Perm. Annex 
.614 N. Main St. 


614 N. Main St. 
614 N. Main St. 

Booth No. 340 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


2 2s. oe 


en ag ihc wy i ol rae Hotel Poinsett 
Oe Ry es Hotel Poinsett 
a. i... aw ween eee ane Hotel Poinsett 
I ee ee Hotel Poinsett 
ee i ek ee so el oD Hotel Poinsett 
8 do cc eb waewem.s Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 486 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO. 
Temp. Annex 


Stonington, Conn. 


P. BR. Heeeiey, FreB. .cccccss Hotel Poinsett 
W. M. Fraser, Gen. Mer. .....Hotel Poinsett 
H. M. Bailey, Sales Mer...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. Sails, Sales Rep. ........ Hotel Poinsett 


K. B. Chapman, Eng. .Hotel Poinsett 
A. E. Winslow, Eng. ...... .Hotel Poinsett 
E. RB. Duneklee, Em@. .....<«.-: Hotel Poinsett 
BAHAN TEXTILE MACH’Y 
cCo., INC. Booth No. 137-38 
Greenville, 8S. C. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Wm. H. Bahan, Pres. 


& Treas 
Edw. F. Bahan, Vice-Pres.......— 
Geo. F. Bahan, 











Sales Agent ...— 
Paul Bahan, Salesman 
J. C. Williamson, Salesman 
N. M. Neal. Salesman oe aad _ 
W. R. Rothrock, Salesman .. _ 
W. H. Maudling, Salesman ..... —— 
Cc, L. Greene, Salesman ........ 
T. H. Boyd, Salesman ........ — 
J. C. Funderburk, Salesman 
Robert M. Greer, Salesman 
BAHNSON COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
A. H. Bahnson, Sr., Pres. 
A. H. Bahnson, Jr., Vice-Pres.. 




















Booth No. 216-18 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 

.Hotel Poinsett 
Hotel Poinsett 


S. C. Stimson, Sr., — Eng.. Hotel Poinsett 
Arvin Page, Chief Eng. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
D. P. Stimson, Sales ane 1 aaron Hotel Poinsett 
I. L. Brown, Sales Eng. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
F. S. Frambach. Sales Eng...Hotel Poinsett 
D. D. Smith, Sales Eng. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


R. B. Crosland, Sales Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 
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FIRST FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 101 to 199 


BARBER-COLMAN CO. Booth No. 247-49 
Rockford, Ml. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


S. oe i casa nee wes 
N. H. Alford, Asst. Mgr. ....... 
S. R. McElroy, Install. Supt. ... 
E. W. Rogers, W.T.M. Supt. 














> ae Ee Ee cee erpeeess Hotel Poinsett 
James Savage, Install. Supt...Hotel Poinsett 
W. P. Turner, Sales Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 
B. A. Peterson, Dr. Sales 
are rr rrrerrrT TT. Hotel Poinsett 
R. G. icon. Sales Mer. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
L. M. Howell, Sales Eng. ....Hotel Poinsett 
L. L. Lideen, Sales Eng. ....Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. M. Norton, Sales Eng. ..Hotel Poinsett 
BASSICK COMPANY Booth No. 437 
Bridgeport, Conn. Perm. Annex 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Booth No. 355 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


.Hotel Greenville 
.Hotel Greenville 
.Hotel Greenville 


E. P. Fuller, Salesman ... 
W. O. Howell, Salesman. . 
C. D. Wagner, Salesman ... 


BENJ ee 


MFG. ' 
Des Plaines, Il. ist Fil. Main Bldg. 


H. P. Steele, Vice-Pres. ....Hotel Poinsett 
B. G. Kodjbanoff, Sales Mgr..Hotel Poinsett 
I. H. Stockel, Sales Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 
D. M. Woodside, Sales Rep...Hotel Poinsett 


BIRCH BROS., INC. Booth No. 221 

Somerville, Mass. 2nd Fil. Main Bidg. 
Harold W. Birch, Treas. ...... 
John C. Cosby, Sales Rep. ..... 
,. fe eer 


BLUE RIDGE GLASS 
CORP oth No. 304 


, Bo 
Kingsport, Tenn. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


James 8. Herbert, Sales Eng.. .Hotel Poinsett 
J. Watson, Sales Mer. ...Hotel Poinsett 
J. G. Mackenzie, Sales Mer...Hotel Poinsett 


BOND, CHAS., CO. Booth No. 448 
Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 
©. Carter Bond, Vice-Pres.. .Hotel Greenville 


Harold ©. Smith, Sales Rep 
John O. Turner, Sales Ron. ‘Hotel Greenville 


Booth No. 113 














BOWEN-HUNTER 
BOBBIN CO. Booth No. 225 
Bast Corinth, Vt. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


(See Greenville Tex. Supply). 
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BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
Co. Booth No. 305-07 
Milwaukee, Wis. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
R. G. Owen, Adv. Mgr. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
W. H. Shepard, Rep. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
BRISTOL COMPANY Booth No, 431-32 
Waterbury, Conn. Perm. Annex 
H. E. Beane, Field Sales 


ee ceeds 6uk bee mee ae Hotel Ottaray 
H, A. Van Hala, Dist. Mgr...Hotel Ottaray 
J. N. Swarr, Sales mm, cecss Hotel Ottaray 
F. A. Faust, Field Eng. ...... Hotel Ottaray 
_e ® Daten, Mill Supply 
i, ke ¢e wet adhe ss oh baa a Hotel Ottaray 
C. W. “Williamson, Mill 
Supply Re, Savnwdeserecos Hotel Ottaray 


BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


K. R. Knoblauch, Asst. Gen. 

Sls ne an ne Wak * wd 
ee re 
i oP ccc ceseeus 
a eS eee 
T. Herr, Sales Eng. ....... 
P. Tassi, Sales Eng. ....... 
me, Beem, Be. BERR. cecceces 
. D. Douglas, Sales Eng. ..... 
K. W. Selden, Sales Eng. ....... 
im £. Saunders, Sales Eng. 


BUNTING BRASS & 
BRONZE CoO. Booth No. 479 
Toledo, Ohio Temp. Annex 
Geo. H. Adams, Dir. Sales. .Hotel Greenville 
Geo. Fisher, East, Sales 
Se er ery are Hotel Greenville 


Booth No. 420-22 
Perm. Annex 























SP S29P 











i aa ik cl i ik se Hotel Greenville 
Wn. =o. Bracken, Sou. Sales 
Ee ere 211 McIver St. 
Karl y 3 Homan, Adv. & 
Pe Sh. wise c couse ows 211 Melver St. 


BUTTERWORTH, H. W. 
& SONS CO. Booth No. 123-24 
Philadelphia, Pa. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., Pres. 
DeHaven Butterworth, Vice-Pres. 
J. Ebert Butterworth, Treas. ... 
R Zahn, Mgr. Sou. Office ... 
W. E. H. Bell, Div. Mgr. ..... 
W. S. Rowley, Ser. Eng........ 
CARBORUNDUM CO. Booth No. 312-13 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
R. C. Clements ........... Hotel Poinsett 
ws Se ee: Be aeeweneeen Hotel Poinsett 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORP. Booth No. 122 
Pittsburgh, Pa. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


(See U. 8S. Steel Co.) 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING Co. Booth No. 317-A 
Charlotte N. C. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
OD cba weececs ce 
J. E. Beattie ....... a ee eee 
i ws ceweeew seks 


i Ts a a ee 
ac, sO ee 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON COMPANY 
Clinton, Iowa 



































Booth No. 338 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 205-06 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


R. E. Clizbe, Vice-Pres. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. E. Corson, Bulk Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 
H. P. Goller, tes ciel Hotel Poinsett 
Luther Knowles, ep. ceed eae Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. B. Moore, Rep. ........ Hotel Ottaray 
B. L. Estes, Rep. ie ae eee Hotel Ottaray 
G. W. Enloe, re Hotel Ottaray 
Grady Gilbert, Pe. Cy ae eee Hotel Ottaray 


CLOVER LEAF MFG. - aa No. 110-B 
Honesdale, Pa. t Fl. Main Bldg. 


R. P. Bennett, Gen. ris ali 
W. A. Kennedy, NS ee ate oar 
Pee We PT. n bn KS 6 ccdcoccn 


COCKER MACHINE & 











FOUNDRY Co. Booth No. 488-A 
Gastonia, N. C. Temp. Annex 
D. L. Priday, Sec. ........ Hotel Greenville 
J. ©. Gordonsky, Asst. 
aa ere Hotel Greenville 


E. T. Whitener, Gen. Supt. .Hotel Greenville 
T. Frank Suggs, Chief ad Hotel Greenville 


COFFING HOIST Co. Booth No. 119 


Danville, Til. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
F. W. Coffing a) Hotel Ottaray 
F. L. Dwiggins, Dis. Mer. . Hotel Ottaray 


P. D. Kendall, Adv. Mgr... .. .Hotel Ottaray 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO 


. ‘ Booth No. 102 
Hartford, Conn. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


L. H. McClure, Sales Mer....Hotel Poinsett 
A. B. Fink, Salesman ....... Hotel Poinsett 
Neill Lassiter Salesman ..... Hotel Poinsett 
COLUMBIA STEEL CO. Booth No. 122 

San Francisco, Cal. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


(See U. S. Steel). 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND 
FIBRE Co. Booth No. 106 


Newark, Del. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
C. L. Simmons, Sou. Dis. Mgr... 
H, T. Nelson, Salesman ........ 
F. W. Vandiver, Salesman ...... 
C. R. Runk (Haveg Oorp.) ..... ———-- 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
co. Booth No. 457 
New York City Perm. Annex 
Fred Mueller, Vice-Pres. ...... 
A. A. Harden, Tex. Sales Mgr.. .———-——_ 
are CE = -6eceneoec-wa - 
C. Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer. 
a G. Stover, Dis. Sales ...... + 
W. R. Joyner, Dis. Sales ..... 
L H. Kelley, Dis. Sales ....... 
J. Alden Simpson, Dis. Sales ... 
John R. White, Sou Mgr. ..... 
T. A. Mott, Jr., Service ........ 
MeOSe TAU, BORWNO cccccccccccss 


‘*‘COTTON ae the Textile 















































Industries)’’ Booth No. 408 
Atlanta, Ga. Perm. Annex 
i a rr ee. ce ween 206 W. Earle 
Robert W. Philip, Editor...... 206 W. Earle 
John C. Cook, Bus. Mgr...... Hotel Poinsett 


Richard P. Smith, Promotion 

errr ee eee Hotel Poinsett 
meg ©. Fonville, Asst. Editor.206 W. Earle 
N. J. Phelan, Subscription 


Ph 26 &tuaeeed ode ok 0% 12 E. Stone Ave. 
L. E. ‘Allen, i Sera Hotel Poinsett 
E. A. Robison, Adv. Rep..... Hotel Poinsett 
Arthur C. Shaw, Adv. Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
A. E. ©. Smith, Adv. Rep..... Hotel Poinsett 
W. A. McGee, Adv. Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
COURTNEY. DANA S58. CO. 


Booth No. 225 
Chicopee, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See Greenville Tex. Supply). 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


Booth No. 134-36 
ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


| a en Ce seks 6b ae Ae Hotel Poinsett 
= & err rrr rr. Hotel Poinsett 
i 66s ie ae a a Hotel Poinsett 
| © & — aaa aa Hotel Poinsett 
PO re Hotel Poinsett 
ye tf) eee Hotel Poinsett 
ee EE ee ee Hotel Poinsett 
5 Ff 9 xaaerrr rer Te Hotel Poinsett 
Oe | ee rere ra Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 471 
Perm. Annex 


CROUSE-HINDS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


te & 2a ee Hotel Poinsett 
i, a ae ed le Hotel Poinsett 
a Sree Tre Hotel Poinsett 
a i i ae ay Hotel Poinsett 


CURTIS & MARBLE 
MACHINE CoO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Booth No. 238-39 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 





F. C. Bryant N. Y. Rep. ....Hotel Poinsett 
W. F. Woodward, Sou. Rep. .... 

WEOME, Bie BMGT ccccveces Hotel Poinsett 
a” ee Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 225 

d Fl. Main Bldg. 
Booth No. 111 

ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
.. Hotel Poinsett 


CUTLER-HAMMER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ROGER W. CUTLER 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Lewis C. Briggs III, Mer. 


Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep cache eee Hotel Poinsett 
M. Bradford Hodges, 

be ae ee a 6 68 wee Hotel Poinsett 
Jesse Hodges, Sou. Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
CYCLONE FENCE CoO. Booth No. 122 


Waukegan, 11. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See U. 8S. Steel). 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. Booth No. 145 





Dayton, Ohio ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
J. O. Cole, i. Pe 
R. L. Wetzel, Adv. Dir. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


H. M. Bacon, Textile Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 


J. P. Hershey, Asst. Adv. 
le Sete en chai od nie a’ wi Hotel Poinsett 


DECORATED METAL MFG. 
co., INC Booth No. 352 


Brookiyn, N. . & Balcony, Main Bldg. 
fh SE Hotel Poinsett 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER 
co. Booth No. 465-66 
Warren, Ohio 


Perm. Annex 
(See Terrell Machine Co.) 
DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY STENCIL 


St. Louis Mo. Perm. Annex 
John G. Burton, Vice Pres...614 N Main St. 
G. E. Daub, Br. MOP, stecs 614 N. Main St. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING 
Co. Booth No. 232-33 
New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
Daniel Woodhead, Vice-Pres. 
W. J. Jackers, Sales Mgr. ..... 
8. G. Boyd, Dist. Mer. ......0.: 
P. N. Thorpe, Textile Rep. ..... 
H. B. Thorpe, Textile Rep. ..... 
A. R. Booth, Textile Spec. ..... 
DOW CHEMICAL CO. Booth No. 483-A 
New York City Temp. Annex 
Otis Grant. Tech. Sales Rep...Hotel Poinsett 




















G. . DeKuiper, 
Tech. Sales Rep. ......... Hotel Poinsett 

L. D. Stewart : 
Tech. Sales Rep. ......... Hotel Poinsett 
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SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 200 to 299 


DRAPER CORPORATION a No. 128-30 
1 


Hopedale, Mass. Main Bldg. 
i a a SD occtce ceases Hotel Poinsett 
a a oh Be, GBs eves ve Hotel Poinsett 
ye en lotel Poinsett 
a) 2 Se stat 66608 ee ueer Hotel Poinsett 
eee ee Hotel Poinsett 
* 6 i errs Hotel Poinsett 
fF Er ee Hotel Poinsett 
ff RS eee Hotel Poinsett 
FE FSS Te Hotel Poinsett 
ye SE Hotel Poinsett 

OE ES ee Hotel Poinsett 
2 ee eek es bees Hotel Poinsett 

ae a an es devi Hotel Poinsett 
ee ee wae ae eee Hotel Poinsett 
St el ee Hotel Poinsett 
& 3s “Spe eee Hotel Poinsett 
SS rere Hotel Poinsett 
75 — ee Hotel Poinsett 


DU PONT, E. I. de NEMOURS 
& C Booth No. 461 
(Finishes Division) 


Atlanta Perm. Annex 
S. W. Quisenberry, 8S. E. 

ee Hotel Poinsett 
T. A. Seals, Sales Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
L. R. Collins Sales Rep....514 Pettigru St. 
E. M. Hill, Sales Rep. ...... Hotel Poinsett 


mm. Es Norton, Sales Rep. .Hotel Poinsett 
DU PONT, E. I. de NEMOURS 
& CO. (Rayon Division) 

New York City 


Booth No. 445 
Perm. Annex 

















F. F. Huback, Dist. Sales Mgr. .. 
3, fee rena 
FR a ee — 
EE ee eee — 
ON Ee ee ——____—_ 
ey MO, i 
E. ©. Harrington, Mer. 
Adv. & Sales Pro. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
ECONOMY BALER CoO. Booth No. 465-66 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Perm. Annex 


(See Terrell Machine Oo.) 


FAFNIR BEARINGS CoO. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Booth No. 209 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


EE ree Hotel Poinsett 
POP OT TIE Te Hotel Poinsett 
eee Hotel Poinsett 
BM. G@. Temgeridge ...ccccces Hotel Poinsett 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Booth No. 448 


Perm. Annex 
.Hotel Ottaray 


Chicago, Il. 
Harry N. Baum, Adv. Mgr... 


1941—COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries 


a ae ee ee Hotel Ottaray 
a, a nnn «56 waeehk chan nae Hotel Ottaray 
I EE Hotel Ottaray 
Pe ee Hotel Ottaray 
Se SO es Hotel Ottaray 
, OE ere Hotel Ottaray 
es a & & 6 ws 8 Hotel Ottaray 
Ear Hotel Ottaray 
O. O. Lewis, Atlanta Megr.. .Hotel Ottaray 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS Booth No. 308 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 


ee: me CASTER 


Susanatin Ind. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
JOmm Ee. Bewis, Bem. ccccccccces 
Walter T. Sutherland. Rep. 


FIBRE SPECIALTY 


Philadelphia Pa. 
G. B. Scarlett, Vice-Pres.... 
Ralph Woods, Sales Mgr. .. 
R. G, Henderson, Sales Rep...Hotel Poinsett 
B. C. Plowden, Sales Rep. ...Hotel Poinsett 
R. A. Craig, Fac. Rep. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
H. R. Chandler, Fac. Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 


FINNELL SYSTEMS, INC. Booth No. 110 


Booth No. 203-A 








Booth No. 478 

Perm. Annex 
.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 

















Elkhart lst Fl. Main Bidg. 
W. S. Finnell, ‘Pres. Tre errr 
R. M. Bliss, Ind. Sales ...... 
ey ee ew a 
L. E. Arnold, Sales Rep. ....... 
A. P. Sears, Sales Rep. ....... 
J. T. Core, Sales Rep. ........ 





—- BROTHERS REFINING 


b Booth No. 334 
Newark, N. J. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


J. Fred Welch, Sales Eng....Hotel Ottaray 














A. L. Day, Sales Eng. ...... Hotel Ottaray 
FLETCHER WORKS, INC. Booth No. 108-A 
hiladelphia, Pa. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
R. J. Bartholomew, Pres...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. W. Warrington, Sou. Rep...Hotel Poinsett 
Warren Egee, Res. Eng...... Hotel Poinsett 
FOSTER MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 229-31 
Westfield, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
Webb Durham, Sales Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 
E. C. Connor, Salesman ..... Hotel Poinsett 
F,. P. Brooks, Salesman ...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. F. Stange, Engineer ........ 
H. A. Cadle, Engineer ....... 
Bm. ©. Dodse, Ser. Dif. .cccccces 
So En es Cs BPs need criss 
FOXBORO COMPANY Booth No. 426-27 
Foxboro, Mass. Perm. Annex 
Ralph Hayden, Jr., 
Tex. Sales Mer. es end Hotel Greenville 
E. S. Lawson, Adv. Mer.. Hotel Greenville 


W. W. Barron Atlanta Dis. 
Eee ar Hotel Greenville 
E. G., ‘Cullings, Sales Eng...Hotel Greenville 
R. W. Allen, Sales Eng. ...Hotel Greenville 
John Larson, Sales Eng. ....Hotel Greenville 


G. E. Clark, Sales Eng. .Hotel Greenville 
FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CoO. 
Charleston, S. C. 
R. M. McGillivray, 


Booth No. 314 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


ea i ew | Hotel Greenville 
W. J. Barbour, Sub-dealer. .Hotel Greenville 
H. B. Harper, Sub-dealer...108 W. McBee 
H. C. Harper, Salesman ..14 Washington PI. 
Bruce Harper, Salesman. .620 McDaniel Ave. 
O. P. Busby, Salesman ..... Hotel Greenville 


GATES RUBBER CoO. Booth No. 341-42 








Denver, Colo. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Lee Witzenburg, Asst. Div. Mer. 
F. C. Traver, Div. Mgr........ 
Fred Seigrist Dis. Sales Mer... 





GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. Booth No. 116-18 
Schenectady, N. Y. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
E. D. ~— S. E. 
Dist. Mg 
_. we Oronkhite, 
Sales Mer. 
C. F. Pittman, Motor Div. 
Mer. 
D. C. 
H. E. 


Poinsett 
Indus. 
Poinsett 


Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 
Poinsett 


Prince, Com. Eng. Mer. 
Bussey, S.E. Dist. Eng. 
E P. Coles, Charlotte Mer.... 
R. H. Jackson, Ind. Sales... 
J. H. Fowler, Ind. Sales 
F. C. Alexander, Ind. Sales ..... 

* S. Paden, Ind. Sales ....Hotel Greenville 
E 








. L. Cantrall, Ind. Sales...Hotel Greenville 
A. Untersee, Textile Sales. Hotel Ottaray 
A. P. Mansfield, Textile Sales.Hotel Ottaray 


W. H. Tate, Textile Sales..... Hotel Ottaray 
H. W. Rogers, Mgr. Appli. 
Ee or Hotel Poinsett 


R. Be ‘Horning Ind. Sales ...Hotel Poinsett 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO. Booth No. 115 
(Incandescent Lamp Dept.) 
Cleveland, Ohio lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


D. R. Grandy, Sales Pro....Hotel Greenville 
George Taylor, Eng. ...... Hotel Greenville 
T. M. Moore, Sales Megr....Hotel Greenville 
F. E. Keener, Salesman... .Hotel Greenville 
C. N. Knapp, Salesman..... Hotel Greenville 
G. E. Parks, Salesman..... Hotel Greenville 
A. L. Reas, Sales Pro. Eng.. Hotel Greenville 
GILMER, L. H. CO. Booth No. 225 

Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


(See Greenville Tex. Supply) 


13] 


Booth No. 404 
Perm. Annex 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


D. A. Ahlstrand, Sou. 

Dist. Mer. .Hotel Greenville 
E. L. Morris, Sales Pro. 

Mg i’: Wesoao OS 6.6 6 # ae 6.4 ..-Hotel Greenville 
F. W. ’ Tisdell, Ga. Rep.....Hotel Greenville 
Oliver Landis, N. C. Rep....Hotel Greenville 
Hugh Black, 8S. C. Dis.....Hotel Greenville 
D. R. Jewett, Asst., Mer. 

Se Se” Weesvdhaeesaees Hotel Greenvills 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE 

SUPPLY CO. Booth No. 225 

Greenville, 8. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


(Representing McLeod Leather & Belting 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., and Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C. Other individual 
companies represented in booth are Walker 
Mfg. Co.; L. H. Gilmer Co.; Hope Webbing 
Co.; Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co.; Dana S 
Courtney Co.; Louis Allis Co.; Wheeler Re 
flector Co.; Frank E. Paige Co.; and Cutler 
Hammer Co.) 

Representing Greenville: D. R. Dickson, 
Mgr., C. Q. Mason, T. M. Bailey, R. B. Dor- 
man, Hugh Graham, Gene Brigham, and J 
W. Williams. 

Representing McLeod: W. T. McLeod 
Pres., C. E. Bailes and W. L. Brigham. 

Representing Odell: Karl A. Fisher, Mgr 


Gene Barnhardt, Dallas Neese and George 
Bachelor. , 

nd iw en awe e Walker Mfg. Co 
, &s oS are L. H. Gilmer Co 
eee Hope Webbing Co 


Ernest Bowen ....Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co 
Bert T. Holland, Jr. Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co 
i Be |) eee Dana 8S. Courtney Co 
Geerme GarGMer ..cccecssces Louis Allis Co 
en a ww Wheeler Reflector Co 
©. M. McClure, Jr. ..... Frank E. Paige Co 


C. M. Richardson....... Cutler-Hammer Co 
GULF OIL CORP. Booth No. 211 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
L. T. Daughtridge, D.S.1I.S....Hotel Poinsett 
H. C. Roane, Div. Eng..... Hotel Greenville 
J. H. Hooten, Sales Eng....Hotel Greenville 
R. G. Burkhalter, Sales Eng. Hotel Greenville 


G. W. Burkhalter, 


hae din ad women Hote! Greenville 
W. G. Robertson, Salesman. Hotel Greenville 
A. M. Wright, Salesman....Hotel Greenville 
G. P. King, Jr., Sales, Eng..Hotel Greenville 
A. W. Ripley, Jr., 

BG. BeemeeeP .ccccvcceen Hotel Poinsett 
R. D. Mobley, Ind. Marketer. Hotel Poinsett 
R. L. Winchell, Sales...... Hotel Greenville 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 112 
Pawtucket, R. L. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
a ek ? . ow wa a Hotel Poinsett 
Kingsland Dunwoody, Treas. 


OO OS a Hotel Poinsett 
E. J. McVey. Div. Sales Mgr.. Hotel Poinsett 
J. ©. Martin, Div. Sales Mer.. Hotel Poinsett 
C. M. Powell, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 
Fred Dickinson, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
Fritz Zweifel, Sales Rep......Hotel Poinsett 
Frank P. Hunt, Sales Rep .Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. W. Murphy, Sales Rep...Hotel Poinsett 
Herman J. Jones, Sales Rep...Hotel Poinsett 
J. T. Miller, Ser. Mer. Hotel Poinsett 
Roland He aaeege 

Ser. Mer. .. Hotel Poinsett 
S. R. Walsh, ‘Fac. Lab. Hotel Poinsett 
George Repass Fac. Lab.....Hotel Poinsett 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. Booth No. 331-33 


Wilmington, Del. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
yy fre .Hotel Poinsett 
Willis Haines Hotel Poinsett 
George Bossert .......... Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 406 
Perm. Annex 


HERSEY, HENRY H. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Henry H. Hersey, 
Selling agent 
John Gilfillan, Rep. 
HOLLISTER, E. W. Booth No. 227-28 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
(See Merrow Machine Co.) 
HOPE WEBBING CoO. 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg 
(See Greenville Tex. Supply). 


HOUGHTON, E. F. & CO. 


306 Walnut St 
806 Walnut St 


Booth No. 225 


Booth No. 423 


Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 
S. P. Schwoyer, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
L. L. Brooks, Sales Rep. .Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Reillevy, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 
V. C. Shadden, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. Byrnes, Sales Rep. ...Hotel Poinsett 
H. J. Reid Size Demst. .Hotel Poinsett 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. 

Sales Mgr. ....... .,..-.Hotel Poinsett 
C. B. Kinney, Mer. Tex. Sales Hotel Poinsett 
D. C. Miner, Adv. Megr.......Hotel Poinsett 
C. G. Schultze, Sales Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 
T. E. Hansen, Sales Rep .Hotel Poinsett 
dD. O. W viie. Sales Rep. Hotel Poinsett 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. 

Co. Booth No. 242-43 

Worcester, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
H. C. Coley, Pres. .... Hotel Poinsett 
G. L. Melchor, Sou. Agt. .....Hotel Poinsett 
7 I. Becker, Adv. Mer... .Hotel Poinsett 

A. Mitchell, Sec. ......... Hotel Poinsett 
Carl 3 gga Hotel Poinsett 
J. Floyd Childs .......... Hotel Poinsett 
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BALCONY, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 300 to 399 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 
INC. Booth No. 219 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
R. S. Huntington, Pres. ........ 
DuPont Guerry, Jr., 

Vice-Pres. & Treas 
J. Harry Howard, Sec. ........ 
oi Ee EE enka 6 ee KN s 6 Kee 
Si: Gee CE weddves Ws cewe’ 


HYATT BEARINGS 
DIVISION 
(Gen. Motors Corp.) 
Harrison, N. J. 








ea aA Ss & ee 











Booth No. 222 


2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


W. L. .Tliff, Div. Mgr. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
H. K. Porter, Gen. 

CE eee Hotel Poinsett 
H. M. Carroll Adv. Megr....Hotel Poinsett 
J. M. Grady, Div. Eng. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. U. nenenton, Jr., 


ie ing te ll Hotel Poinsett 
E. P. 0 Nein Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 
HYGRADE SYLVANIA 

CORP. Booth No. 488 


Salem, Mass. Temp. Annex 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS. 
INC. Booth No. 428 
Cambridge, Mass. Perm. Annex 
R. OC. Cunningham, Mer. 
Stainless Sales ........... Hotel Poinsett 
R. E. Mason, Sou. Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. Booth No. 335-36 


New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 























R. H. Austin, Dis. Rep. ...... 
W. B. O'Donnell, Sales Mer.... 
R. E. Fleming, Atl. Agt. ...... 
M. J. Gorrie, B’ham Mgr....... 
CO. I. Valentine, 0’ nooga Mgr.. 
7. oo Stevenson ik ee ms wae ee 
*. 3 ar ee 
INTERNATIONAL PILTER 
co. Booth No. 322-24 
Chicago, Tl. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT 
> Booth No. 315-16 
Scranton, Pa. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


N. M. Agnew, Sales, Eng... .Hotel Greenville 
R. M. Tarrant, Salesman...Hotel Greenville 
R. H. Leavelle Dist. Mer...Hotel Greenville 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—March, 194| 


JACOBS, E. H. MFG. 
co., INC. Booth No. 403 
Danielson, Conn. Perm. Annex 
W. I. Bullard, Pres.... .Hotel Poinsett 
B. J. Buellarad, TROAS. ...ccce Hotel Poinsett 
S. B. Henderson, Sales Mgr...Hotel Poinsett 

L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 


i ee Sewn wweens8 Hotel Poinsett 
Thomas Soucy, Jr., 
> a PO ae Won ce a bh Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 440-41 
Perm. Annex 


JENKINS BROS. 
New York City 


C. B. Yardley, Atl. Mgr. ....Hotel Poinsett 
H. J. Barnsley, Ch. Eng......Hetel Poinsett 
E. L. Dean, Sales Rep. ...... Hotel Poinsett 


.Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 477 
Perm, Annex 


k. C. Barrett, Sales Rep. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
New York City 


> ae Ms EE, occ ee as Hotel Greenville 
® 8. Hiasemond, Ati. ...... Hotel Greenville 
EB. ©. Dewmmmoend ....cccrcs Hotel Greenville 
J. W. Hamilton, Atl. ...... Hotel Greenville 
FS 3S eee Hotel Greenville 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. Booth No. 443-B-44 
New Castle, Pa. Perm. Annex 
I. M. Valentine, 
OO a DO”. ee Hotel Ottaray 
L. G@. Klinker, Sales Eng. . Hotel Ottaray 
T. E. Lyon, Adv. Dept.... .Hotel Ottaray 


JOHNSON CORPORATION Booth No. 489-B 

Three Rivers, Mich. Temp. Annex 
m ©. BiGO@ree,: PROB. «cess coscec. 
Ralph Gotschall, Dist. Rep. .... — 
Allan T. Shepherd Dist. Rep.. 
Wm. T. Harding, Jr., Dist. Rep.. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING 














co., INC. Booth No. 480 & 485 
Kearny, N. J. Temp. Annex 
H, E. Kresse, Sales Mgr. ...Hotel Ottaray 
were *. oo: 
= aenrr Hotel Ottaray 
Johan Kiineke SC. -Ga. Rep.....Hotel Ottaray 
J. A. Lechler, N.C.-Va. Rep.. . Hotel Ottaray 
D. A. Smith, Tenn. Rep. .... Hotel Ottaray 
J. Harold Hodge, Sou. 
DO. cceeb vane awares Hotel Ottaray 


Booth No. 407 
Perm. Annex 


KEEVER STARCH CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Charles J. Kurtz, Pres. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
James F. Kurtz, Sec. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
Claude B. Ller, Sou. Mgr...Overbrook Drive 
L. J. Castile, Salesman..... Hotel Greenville 


F, M. Wallace, Salesman..110 E. Prentiss St. 


KIDDER PRESS CoO., INC. Booth No. 354 
New York City Balcony. Main Bldg. 


LAWLOR, 8. C. CO. Booth No. 301-302 
Chicago, Ill. Balcony, Main Bldg. 

(See Selig Company). 

LAZENBY, F. A. & CO., INC. Booth No. 244 
Baltimore, Md. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

Joseph D. Lazenby, Pres....Hotel Greenville 

O. R. Payne, Gen. Mgr. ...Hotel Greenville 

Chas. D. Bridener, Supt. .Hotel Greenville 


LEYLAND, THOS. MACHINERY 
co Booth No. 460 
Readville, Mass. Perm. Annex 
S. A. Mathews, Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS Booth No. 350 
Philadelphia, Pa. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


LINK-BELT ‘tote Booth No. 220 
Chicago, Il. nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
Horace Bowman, 
Sales Mer. (PD Div.) 
H. D. Mitchell, Mgr. 


..Hotel Poinsett 


5 gt OPENS Hotel Poinsett 
W. J. Nighbert, Dis. 

Ce Me on  . 6s wh Hotel Poinsett 
W. F. Hardcastle, Dis. 

Aa | Uf Ree Hotel Poinsett 


G. F. Scarbrough Sales Eng..Hotel Poinsett 


LUNKENHEIMER CoO. Booth No. 429-30 
Cincinnati, Ohio Perm. Annex 
E. Leonard Hertenstein, 
on Se a ae. Hotel Poinsett 
~ ae Burkitt, Sales Rep. ...Hotel Poinsett 
Er. Prentys Word, Sales Rep.. Hotel Poinsett 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING 
CORP. Booth No. 309-10 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Norman Macbeth, Pres. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
F. F. Phillips, Gen. Mgr.....Hotel Poinsett 


MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS, INC. Booth No. 469-70 
New York City Perm. Annex 
Fred O. Tilson Sou. Mgr.....Hotel Poinsett 


S. Uk Sn seeececs es Hotel Poinsett 
i, 2c eer ere Hotel Poinsett 
a oe ne  ¢ee6ed be 08 eRe Hotel Poinsett 
es = en 6 i'd Ge we. & wala Hotel Poinsett 
is ee DD * 0 Ge. a bw h 6 ieee Hotel Poinsett 
ae DD ik edekie 6% 0.00 Male Hotel Poinsett 


McLEOD LEATHER & 
BELTING CO No. 225 


: Booth 
Greensboro, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See Greenville Textile Supply). 


MERCO NORDSTROM 
Ma ak > Booth 
Pittsbu 


Pa. . 

a Phils Salesman ..... Hotel 
‘e° McAul “y Salesman ... Hotel 
. Swaffield, Dis. Mgr.....Hotel 


wae 





Booth No. 352 
me 6 Main Bldg. 
W. E. Kiefer, Vice-Pres....Hotel Greenville 
George McGee, Salesman ...Hotel Greenville 
MERROW MACHINE CO. ‘ Booth No. 227-28 

Hartford Conn. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
E. W. Hollister, Carolina 

rea eer yee Hotel Poinsett 
R. B. ‘Moreland, Sou. Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
L. H. Tallmadge, Sales Eng.. .. Hotel Poinsett 


or REFRACTORIES 
Booth No. 337 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Booth No. 424-25 


MERKEL BOBBIN CO. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Mexico, Mo. 


MILLER COMPANY 

Meriden, Conn. Perm. Annex 
G. G. Harvey, Sales Eng.. .-Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Perry, Jr., Sales Eng.. .Hotel Poinsett 
L. A. Kline, §S Sales a Hotel Poinsett 


a & SMITH, 
Booth No. 142 


Detroit, Mich. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
F. Robins Mitchell, Pres...... Hotel Poinsett 
KE. G. Kribs, Sales Mgr....... Hotel Poinsett 
Dial F. Sweeny, Sou. Rep...507 Pettigru St. 
Philip Whitehead, N.E. Rep...Hotel Poinsett 
MONROE CALCULATING 

MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 346-48 

Orange, N. J. Balcony Main Bldg. 

J. ©. Fieming, Dis. Mgr. ...... 


MYLES SALT CO. LTD. Booth No. 484 
New Orleans, La. Temp. Annex 














a. a , O,- bde 6 eeeas Hotel Poinsett 
ree ee” Serre Hotel Poinsett 
E. BR. Ravenel, Rep. ........ Hotel Poinsett 
W. G. Ware, Rep. wccccsecs: Hotel Poinsett 
NATIONAL CARBON 
. INC. Booth No. 141 
Cleveland, Ohio lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
H. F. Anderson, Sales Rep. .... 
A. 8S. Callaway, Sales Rep. ..... 
L. E. Dequine, Sales Rep. ..... 





C. H. Christensen, Dis. Mgr..... 
M. J. Dorcas, Mgr. Specialties. . 
C. G@. Ollinger, Mgr. Lamp Dept. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 
Cc Booth No. 214 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 

















0. 
Providence, R. I. 


L. E. Taylor, Sou. Agt. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
O. V. Pratt Sales Eng....... Hotel Poinsett 
W. S. Johnstone, Sales Eng...Hotel Poinsett 
H. B. Askew, Sales Eng...... Hotel Poinsett 


Philip C, tetera Treas...Hotel Poinsett 


NATIONAL STARC 
PRODUCTS, INC. Booth No. 326-27 

New York City Balc me Main Bidg. 
Chester A. Gage, Vice-Pres....Hotel Poinsett 
John J. | tape: Mgr. 

_ hy” ARES Ser Hotel Poinsett 
Charles C. Ware, Tex. Chem.. Hotel Poinsett 
R. T. Clarke, Tex. Chem.... ‘Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. Ogletree, Chief Tex. 

ee err Hotel Poinsett 


NEW DEPARTURE DIV. Booth No. 472 
(General Motors Corp.) 

Bristol, Conn. Perm. Annex 

Rodger D. Brouwer, Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 











Leland D. Cobb, Eng. ... ...Hotel Poinsett 
Ralph O. Wirtemburg, East. 
ee He. coveccecesceeve Hotel Poinsett 


O. B. Beckwith, Adv. Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 
John P. Collins Adv. Dept... Hotel Poinsett 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT 
Booth No. 109 


New York 1 | lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
Jos. H. Bennis, Sales Mgr. ..... 
F. L. Thomason, Sou. Dis. Mgr... 
J. B. Huss, Lub. Bmg. ..cce-- 
F. D. Jacoway, Lub. Eng. ..... 
J. A. Sorrells, Jr., Lub. Eng.. 
W. C. Taylor, Lub. ee 
Fred W. Phillips, Lub ‘line. 


NOONE, WM. BR. & CO. Booth No. 488 
Boston, Mass. Temp. Annex 
Geo. H. Bridges, Jr., Vice-Pres... 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING 
CORP. Booth No. 101 
Stamford, Conn. 


























ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
E. W. Lawrence, Sou. Rep...Hotel Greenville 
W. G. Sargent, Dis. Sales. . Hotel Greenville 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. Booth No. 329-30 

New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
a, wu Ee, ees es ov cc wvees 
mustees Limeis,.. BW. Be cece: 
M. E. Withers Sales Rep. a 
7. as Ge, Oe lt ce we 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY 
COMPANY Booth No. 225 


Greensboro, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
(See Greenville Textile Supply Co.) 














PABST SALES CO. Booth No. 328 
(Indus. Prod. Div.) 
Chicago [il. Balcony, Main Bldg. 


W. A. Pardue, Sales Rep...2721 Augusta Rd. 
PAIGE, FRANE E. CO. Booth No. 225 
Bosto nd Fi. 


mn, Mass. Main Bidg. 
(See Greenville Textile Supply). 
on & WOOLSON 


CH. CO. oth No. 311 
Springfield, Vt. 


Bo 
Balcony Main Bidg. 








March, 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. Booth No. 435-A 
Fitchburg, Mass. Perm. Annex 


ee pe ——__—__—___—. 
J ee _ 
en eo os wie asl ein 
ye —_—_______ 
a se oe Ss 
ee sso eb oe a eo Oe 
ee a ees 
Ce ee ee a ile oie 
ie ee ee ee gam aan 


PENICK & FORD, 
LTD., INC 























09 , Booth No. 438-39 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa Perm. Annex 
D. P. O’Connor, Vice-Pres....Hotel Poinsett 
H. A. Horan, West. Bulk Mer.. Hotel Poinsett 
P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer...Hotel Poinsett 
O. R. Steffens, Asst. 





East. Sales Mgr. ......... Hotel Poinsett 
J. a en Be ke ccc Hotel Greenville 
Guy L. Morrison, Rep. .....Hotel Greenville 
©. T. Lassiter, Rep. ...... Hotel Greenville 
fie Se a Yee Hotel Greenville 
, ee eee eee 
Glenn M. Anderson’ Rep. ee 
R. A. Lemieux, Rep. ........ 





PLIBRICO JOINTLES 
FIREBRICK CoO. 
Chicago, Il. 


Oliver L. Ballard. Rep. 


Ss 
Booth —- 442-443-A 
Perm. Annex 


.Hotel Greenville 


M. C. Ballard, Rep. ....... Hotel Greenville 
Frank S. Rieder, Adv. Mgr..Hotel Greenville 
POWERS REGULATOR 

COMPANY Booth No. 435 


Chicago, Ill. Perm. Annex 
F. E. P. Klages, Dis. Mgr. ...Hotel Poinsett 


- me wees, BE BEEP. .. cee. Hotel Poinsett 
W. C. Heckeroth, B’ham Megr..Hotel Poinsett 
ee as a cies bw a Se wee Hotel Poinsett 
8 UM” eee Hotel Poinsett 
a ie ir Hotel Poinsett 
4 ee hp Gg Pe Hotel Poinsett 
A. F. PYANS Booth No. 353 


Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 127 
Fl. Main Bidg. 


a ae Saiee h Hotel Poinsett 


Fall River. Mass. 


RAGAN RING eatin 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ralph Ragan, Pres. 
J. D. Willingham, 
Sec.-Treas. ...Hotel Poinsett 
J. H. Foard, Sales Mer. Hotel Greenville 
RAYON PUBLISHING CORP. Booth No. 215 
New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
S. E. Williams Vice-Pres. 
C. J. McCormack, Sou. Mer. 


REEVES PULLEY CoO. Booth No. 240-241 
Columbus, Ohio 2nd Fi. Main Bldg. 


-;e Mme rt Fw ax Fe 








EES eee Hotel Poinsett 
Rr Ms 








ee ee I go bisa 0's ee 
James Cook ad ae 
J. W. Vaughan, Jr. 


REINER. ROBT. INC. 
Weehawken, N. J. 


Robert Reiner, Pres. .. 

Fritz Lamback, Eng. ....... 

August Schoenenberg, Tex. 
EGOS Pee eer ee Hotel Poinsett 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
& ENG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
James W. Corey, 








Booth No. 127-A 
ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


.Hotel Poinsett 
Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 143 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


Sales Vice-Pres. .......... Hotel Poinsett 
a re Hotel Poinsett 
eee ee 422 Crescent Ave. 


en | yeas a willie w aes Hot+l Poinsett 
eS Ul ree Hot: | Poinsett 
ae ee Hot: 1! Poinsett 
RICE BARTON CO. Booth No. 349 

Worcester, Mass. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Stephen B. Stafford, Sales Eng. Hotel Ottaray 
Donald B. Stafford, Sales Eng.. Hotel Ottaray 
Herman A. Smith. Sales Eng...Hotel Ottaray 


— IC STEEL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Booth No. 473-74 
Perm. Annex 


C. C. Snvder Sales Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 
Jos. E. Goodavage, 

.. Se” Ee Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. W. Hinkle. Met. Eng....Hotel Poinsett 
R. C. Hudson, Sales Rep. ....Hotel Poinsett 
S. M. Ewing, Sales Rep ..... Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 245-46 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


RHOADS. J E. & SONS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Edgar Rhoads ......... Hotel Greenville 
Richard H. Rhoads .......Hotel Greenville 
Jonnmn B. Rhoads ......-.<-. Hotel Greenville 
C. Robert Mitchell, Atl. Mgr.....7 Harcourt 
J. Warren Mitchell, Rep. ....... 7 Harconrt 
ee ee es wine Hotel Greenville 


Hotel Greenville 
wer Hotel Ottaray 
.Hotel Ottaray 


Thomas Hoffman, Rep. 
L. H. Schwoebel Rep. 
ee 
Dwicht H. Mangum, 

CO Pee ee 
RHODPDF ISLAND WARP 

STOP EQUIP. CO. Booth No. 131 

Pawtucket, R. I. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Edwin C. Smith. Pres. 616 E. Washington St. 
William D. Whittaker, 

Sou. Rep. 


Hotel Greenville 


Hotel Greenville 


1941—COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries 


A ank Quance, Mid. Atl. Rep. 210 E. Earle St 
lL. Ferguson Salesman. .Hotel Greenville 
beh TOOL COMPANY Booth No. 413-14 
Elyria, Ohio Perm. Annex 


R. D. Fye, Sales Rep. Hotel Greenville 
W. L. Parcell, Sales 
SED 6 sii-gctee 6. % ea 22 West Hillcrest Drive 


ROY, B. 8S. & SON CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Booth No. 207 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


Jack Roy. Sales Mer. ......-Augusta Rd 
Herman Schwager, Sales Eng...Augusta Rd 
Joe Miller, Salesman ; ....-Augusta Rd 


SACO-LOWELL 


SHOPS Booth No. 225-C.-D.E. & 226-B 
Boston, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. F. Lowell, Vice-Pres .....Hotel Poinsett 
E. C. Gwaltney, Chf. Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 
James Strang, Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 
Warren Howe, Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 
M. D. Shaffner, Sales Eng....Hotel Poinsett 
V. E. Dubois, Sales Eng......Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. Wood Ser. Eng. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
R. M. Jones. Research Eng....Hotel Poinsett 
W. Gayle, Sales Eng. .......Hotel Poinsett 
Alex Davis. Sales Eng. ..Hotel Poinsett 
Robbins Lowe, Sales Eng. ...Hotel Poinsett 
Phil Worth, Sales Eng. .....Hotel Poinsett 
John Graves, Sales Eng. ....Hotel Poinsett 
Miles Comer, Sales Eng. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
Mack Walsh, Serv. Eng. .....Hotel Poinsett 
R. M. Lindsey, Ser. Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 301-02 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


SELIG COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles Pearl, Dis. Sales 
0 Ea ey" .Hotel Greenville 
S. E. ‘Weiss, Rep. oe .Hotel Greenvill: 
A. D. Strauss, Dis. Sales Mer.. —— —--— 
L. L. Strasberger. 
Dist. Sales Mer. ..... 
John E. Nelson, Sales 
ce. Hotel Greenvill: 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO. Booth No. 320-21 
Atlanta, Ga. Balcony Main Bldg. 
Vasser Woolley ......Hotel Greenville 
Paul Seydel, Sr. ........ .Hotel Greenville 
E. A. Scott, Sales .Hotel Greenville 
John Seydel. Chemist .Hotel Greenville 
SHELL OIL Co., INC. Booth No. 483 
New York City Temp. Annex 
a We MN che dec cen 
C. B. Hoffman ..... or 
J. Trexler 
—ae WILLIAMS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
FE. H. Steger, Mer. 

I Hotel Poinsett 
Harris Ford, Sales Rep. .Hotel Greenville 
W. H. Lambeth, Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 
J. A. Meacham, 

Gen. Mer. Sales . ..Hotel Poinsett 
Bruce Clivgan, Tech. Dir... _Hotel Poinsett 


SINCLATR REFINING CO. Booth No. 193-A 
New York City ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


F. W. Schwettmann. Sales Mer... Hotel Ottara, 


.Hotel Greenvill: 


Booth No. 401-02 
Perm. Annex 


Geo. I. Dver, Ind. Rep. ..... Hotel Ottara, 
Chas. C. Nix, Ind. Re D. 4 ..Hotel Ottaray 
Ww. P. Christie. Ind. Rep. Hotel Ottarav 
J. O. Holt, Ind. Rep. ....... Hotel Ottaray 
L. S. Durham, Ind. Ren. ... Hotel Ottarav 
W. H. Lipscomb. Ind. Rep. Hotel Ottarav 
J. F. Whelchel. Ind. Ren. ....Hotel Ottarav 
G. O. Kimbrough. Ind. Rep. ...Hotel Cttaray 
S M. Newsome, Ind. Rep. ....Hotel Ottaray 
H. M. Lee, Ind. Rep. ....Hotel Ottaras 
SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE Co. Booth No. 232-33 
New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 
J. P. Baiter, Dir. .........Hotel Poinsett 
H. ©. Morehouse, Gen. 
ree Hotel Poinsett 
cS: oe “Sears: Hotel Poinsett 
J. C. Lewis, Gen. Agt. ....... Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. Daley. Gen. Agt .....Hotel Poinsett 
E. C. Cain, Salesman ....... Hotel Poinsett 
C. S. Womack, Salesman .....Hotel Poinsett 
SIRRINE. J. EB. & CO. Booth No. 203 


Greenville, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


SKF INDUSTRIES 
INC 


; Booth No. 409-11 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Perm. Annex 


R. H. DeMott, Sales Mer. .Hotel Poinsett 
R. C. Byler, Adv. Mgr. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
B. F. Davis, Sales ....... .Hotel Poinsett 
R. W. Franklin, Char. Of.....Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Haggerty, Char. Of.....Hotel Poinsett 
N. Miller, Dist. Mer. .... .Hotel Poinsett 
M. H. Courtenay, Atl. Of. ...Hotel Poinsett 
a me fees Se SP. cn iw tes Hotel Poinsett 
G. M. Boullion, Atl. Of. .....Hotel Poinsett 
C. N. Benson, Sales Eng.....Hotel Poinsett 
H A. Fonda, Dis. Mgr. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
Dr. Styri, Lab. ............Hotel Poinsett 
SMITH, DRUM & CO. Booth No. 133 


ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


..Hotel Poinsett 

..Hotel Poinsett 
._Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Drum Pres. ....... 
W. C. Dodson, Sales Mer. 
J. E. MacDougall, Sou. Mer. 
J. M. Ballentine, Salesman. . 


133 
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PERMANENT ANNEX 


Housing Exhibits from No 


soa i —_— 


400 to 478 


Booth No. 343-44 


nelle. Ma. 
C. G. Swank, Div. Sales Mer 
k. H. Trewin, 

Tech. Assit. ne. ee 
Bruce Cotten, Sales Eng. 
EK. T. Grererie. Sales Eng 
G. W. Roberts, Sales Eng... 
G. J. Van Liew, Field Eng.. 
P. H. Gibbs, Eng. Rep. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. 

Hartsville S. C. 
W. B. Broadbent, Sales Rep.. 
W. A. Biggs, Sales Rep. .. 
W. M. Carpe nter Sales Rep.. 
H. F. Gaffne -y, Sales — 
E. S. Reid, Sales. Rep 
P. F. Williams, Ts we ‘Rep 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES, 
INC 


Greenville, S. C. 
Louis P. Batson, 


Balcony, Main Bldg. 
.Hotel Poinsett 


.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 


Hotel Poinset 
Booth No. 237 


2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
.Hotel Poinsett 
..Hotel Poinsett 
.Hotel Poinsett 
. Hote 
.Hotel Poinsett 


—— 


Poinsett 
Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 139 


Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Pres. & Gen. Mer. .1707 Augusta Rd 


5 ee Kaufmann. JY.. 
Sec.-Treas. 


.15 Ashley Ave 


D. L. Batson, Salesman...1707 Augusta Rd 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Salesman 18 Byrd Blvd. 


H. Raiford Gaffney, 


Of "—E Pee 701 
B. R. Cole, Salesman... .701 
V. A. Graff. Salesman...701 
C. W. Cain, Salesman. 618 


H. P. Goodwin Salesman.618 

I. G. Moore, Salesman . ay 

OO. T. Daniel. Salesman ..... 

SPAULDING FIBRE CoO., INC. 
Camden, N. J. 

4 L. Wright. Camden Mer 

G. F. Anderson. Cincin. Mer 

E. A. Marshall. Sou. Rep 

STALEY. A. BE. MFG. CO. 
Decatur, Il. 

C. H. Davidson. Mer. 

I. F. Wieland, Asst. Mer 


McDaniel Ave 
McDaniel Ave 
McDaniel Ave 
MeDaniel Ave 
McDaniel Ave 








Booth No. 482 
Temp. Annex 
Hotel Poinsett 
Hotel Poinsett 


.Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 415 
Perm. Annex 
Hote! Poinsett 


Hote] Poinsett 




















134 
A. R. Fuller, Tex. Chem...... Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., 

eG, Beet .. «0x65 0eKei08 100 Belmont Ave. 


Geo. A. Dean, Sp’bg. Mgr...Hotel Greenville 
W. T. O’Steen, Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 
L. A. Dillon Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 
H. F. Taylor, Jr., Sales Rep..Hotel Poinsett 
H. A. Mitchell, Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 
W. N. Dulaney, Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 
STANDARD OIL CoO. 
OF N. J. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

D. P. Murphey, 

Asst. Dis. Mgr. Hotel Ottaray 
B. R. Colby, Div. Eng. ....... Hotel Ottaray 
H. W. Reynolds, Gen Salesman. Hotel Ottaray 
F. R. Jolly, Gen. Salesman .Hotel Ottaray 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. Booth No. 139 
Philadelphia, Pa. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Br., 
Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Booth No. 481 
Temp. Annex 


Hotel Poinsett 


R. J. Freitag, Sec-Treas. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Greenville Plant Mgr. ....15 Ashley Ave. 


L. P. Batson 

See. Beat. Mer. «..scces 1707 Augusta Rd. 
H. Raiford Gaffney, 

CG ee 701 McDaniel Ave. 
Vernon A. Graff, 

Assistant Manager ....701 McDaniel Ave. 
B. R. Cole, Salesman ....701 McDaniel Ave. 
Claude W. Cain, Salesman 618 McDaniel Ave. 
Henry P. Goodwin, 

ON Foret rT tc 618 McDaniel Ave. 
Davis L. Batson, Salesman.1707 Augusta Rd. 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Salesman.18 Byrd Blvd. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 
; Booth No. 467-68 
Charlotte, N. C. Perm. Annex 
Ira L. Griffin, Sou. Mgr. .Hotel Poinsett 
T. C. Davis, Salesman ..... Hotel Greenville 
W. N. Kline. Jr. Salesman..17 Camille Ave. 
W. B. Strickland, Salesman. Hotel Greenville 
D>. Bm. wemem. CRO ccccces Hotel Greenville 
Edwin Stein, Vice-Pres....... Hotel Poinsett 
Edward Butts, Jr., Sales Mgr.. Hotel Poinsett 


STURTEVANT. B. F. CO. Booth No. ‘oo 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass ist Fl. Main 
Bldg. 

W. L. Hunken, G’boro. Mgr..Hotel Poinsett 
H. J. Waggle, Atl. Mgr. ....Hotel Poinsett 
D. C. Hathaway, Sales — ..Hotel Poinsett 
J. K. Jernigan, Sales Eng.. .Hotel Poinsett 
J. C. Marlow, Sales Eng...... Hotel Poinsett 
H. C. Moore, Jr., Power ees Hotel Poinsett 


H. W. Stevens, Merch. Div....Hotel Poinsett 
J. C. Thompson, 
Gen. Sales Mer. ....06-.: Hotel Poinsett 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE 
O Booth No. 488 


co. 

Anderson, S&S. C. Temp. Annex 
BS. BB. Beeewem,. BOG. «ccccccss Hotel Poinsett 
W. C. Watkins, Sales Rep. .Hotel Poinsett 
E. E. Lovern, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 
J. G. Hamilton, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
George Bridge (Noone 

& Co.) Hotel Poinsett 
Chasis Pyle (Hygrade Syl.)..Hotel] Poinsett 
Jim Duffey (Hygrade Syl.)...Hotel Poinsett 
Bob Rouse (Hygrade Syl.)...Hotel Poinsett 
M. S. Chauncey 

(Hygrade Syl.) OE ee Hotel Poinsett 
J. E. Whipkey (Hygrade Syl.) Hotel Poinsett 


TALCOTT, W. O. & 
M.. W., INC. Booth No. 412 
Providence, R. I. Perm. Annex 
M. W. Talcott. Pres. & Treas.. Hotel Poinsett 
G. W. Little, Salesman ...... Hotel Poinsett 


TAYLOR-COLQUITT CO. Booth No. 210 
Spartanburg, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


M. P. Brown, Sales Mgr. ...... Spartanburg 
Wilkins Cagle, Sales Rep..108 Crescent Ave. 
Jack Monroe, Sales Rep......... Spartanburg 
Frank Kendrick, Sales Rep...... Spartanburg 
Mm. @. Bemeeem, GRO. 6. ce cece Spartanburg 


TAYT.OR INSTRUMENT 
COs. Booth No. 446-47 


Rochester N. Y. Perm. Ann2x 
F. S. Ward, Mer. Tex. Sales. Hotel Greenville 
E. J. Hanna, Sales Eng.....Hotel Greenville 
H. M. Barker, Atl. Mer... «3 Hotel Greenville 
J. J. Barker, Atl. Office. ...Hotel Greenville 
H. E. Hansen. Char. Office. .Hotel Greenville 
J. A. Grant, G’boro Office. .Hotel Greenville 


TENNESSEE COAL IRON 
& R. CO. Booth No. 122 


Birmin; ham, Ala. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See U. oS. Steel). 
TERRELL MACHINE CO. Booth No. 465-66 

Charlotte, N. C. Perm. Annex 
ar a ee Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Wilson, Sales Mer...... Hotel Poinsett 
TI. P. Graham, Sales Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 
R. B. Smith, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 
W. S. Terrell, Sales Rep. ....Hotel Poinsett 
J. E. Watts. Ser. Rep........ Hotel Poinsett 
W. L. MacDonald 

(Eco. Baler Co.) ...... ..Hotel Poinsett 


H. F. Webster 
(Denman Tire & Rub. Co.).Hotel Poinsett 
Booth No. 303 
oy Main Bldg. 
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TEMPORARY ANNEX 
Housing Exhibits from No. 479 to 490 
TEXTILE BULLETIN Booth No. 204 
Charlotte, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


David Clark, Editor ......... Hotel Poinsett 
Junius Smith, Bus. Mgr. .....Hotel Poinsett 
a XR Se Hotel Poinsett 
Ethel Thomas Dabbs, Rep....Hotel Poinset: 

a. 8 ee Hotel Poinsett 
Ellis Royal, Assoc. Ed. ...... Hotel Poinsett 


ees ®, ee 
Providence, "2. I. 


h No. 114 
lst FL Main Bldg. 
Wallace Taylor Sales Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 
B. B. Scantland, Sales Rep... .. Hotel Poinsett 
A. H. Goff, Sales Rep....... Hotel Poinsett 
S. A. Moffitt, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 


TEXTILE WORLD Booth No. 223-24 
New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


THOMPSON, HENRY G. 
& SON CO. Booth No. 142-A 
New Haven, Conn. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
T. E. Hereford, Sales Rep.....Hotel Poinsett 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL Co. Booth No. 356-57 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
H. G. Mullen, Sales Mgr....Hotel Greenvilie 
R. H. Mariner, Sou. Mgr...Hotel Greenville 
W. H. Young, Salesman....Hotel Greenville 
H. D. Chase, Salesman..... Hotel Greenviil> 
TOLEDO SCALE Co. Booth No. 458-59 
Toledo, Ohio Perm. Annex 
W. F. McKinnon, Dis. Mgr...Hotel Poinsett 
E. B. Heape G'ville Mgr.....Hotel Poinsett 


E. L. Little, G’ville Ser...... Hotel Poinsett 
D. E, Armstrong, C’lotte..... Hotel Poinsett 
J. A. King, G boro Mgr....... Hotel Poinsett 


R. L. Schick, Asheville Mgr...Hotel Poinsett 


W. Bas Randolph, S. E. Zone 
ee Perr ree he ee Hotel Poinsett 


neaennene CENTRIFUGAL 
DIVISION Booth No. 103 
(American Mch. & -_r Inc, ) 

East Moline, Il. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 
en A seh a6 otal 1 Whitsett St. 
se ee wih wonton 1 Whitsett St. 
C. W. Anderson, Sales Mgr. ..1 Whitsett St. 


U. S. ae —_— 


PAIN Booth No. 201 
mn. ning Zz. I. 2nd Fl, Bain Bldg. 
Alexander S. West, 
ie Ls 6 ss eee Hotel Poinsett 
John S. Palmer, Rep......... Hotel Poinsett 
as, Bs WOOT, TOR... wo vc ccen Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. M. Moore, Rep. ........ Hotel Poinsett 
es oe we os ee Hotel Poinsett 
T. C. Roggenkamp, Rep. ..... Hotel Poinsett 


U. —" TRAVELER 


Providence, R. I. 
Amos M. Bowen, Pres. & Treas. 
William P. Vaughan, 
SO rae 1503 Augusta Rd. 
Oliver B. Land, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
Torrence L. Maynard, 


Booth No. 433-34 
Perm. Annex 





eee ee Hotel Poinsett 
William H. Rose, 
re.  wa'as oo Ghee Oa 1503 Augusta Rd. 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORP Booth No. 122 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 1st Fl. Main Bldg. 























A. S. Robinson (Nat. Tube)... 
J. C. Leitch (Nat. Tube) .... 
H. C. Esgar (Carnegie-Ill. St.).. 
3. BD. Beeemeer CHUL) coscceccs 
R. A. Goldschmidt (TCI) ..... 
 @ - 4 ,.. ) are 
a Ee? GED wweécecc i 
U 


. 8. TEXTILE MACHINE 
co Booth No. 110-A 


Scranton Pa. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
A. W. Thomas, Sec. & Megr....Hotel Poinsett 
es -  § - aes” Hotel Poinsett 
James Marshall .....cccccecs Hotel Poinsett 
Henry R. Bailey, Asst. Treas.. Hotel Poinsett 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT 

co. Booth No. 122 
ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See U. 8S. Steel). 


—— WINDING 


. Booth No. 234-36 
Providence, R. I. 


2nd Fil. Main Bldg. 


Robert Leeson, Pres. ........ Hotel Poinsett 
E, O. Smith, Vice- Pres. cau Hotel Poinsett 
A. R. Breen, Sales Mer...... Hotel Poinsett 
ht nn ime és os 4 we 6 6 eee Hotel Poinsett 
he sce a ar ad. 6 we daca Hotel Poinsett 
Se ee Hotel Poinsett 
i 2 tse een seu bebe Hotel Poinsett 
FeO rrr rre tt Hotel Poinsett 
te ee ey ae gad Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 107 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC. 
lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


Hartford, Conn. 


G. BH. Amthony, Pree. ....+.« Hotel Poinsett 
J. H. Chaplin, Vice-Pres.....Hotel Poinsett 
H. L. Spaunburg, Sec. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
A. E. Kallinich 

Field Sales Mgr. ......... Hotel Poinsett 
R. W. Bailey, Sales Rep. ....Hotel Poinsett 
E. Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr...Hotel Poinsett 
J. We Verner, Sales Rep...... Hotel Poinsett 


P. W. Coleman, Sales Rep....Hotel Poinsett 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER 
oO Booth No. 250-B 


Providence, BR. I. 2nd Fi. Main Blog. 


E. R. Jerome, Sales Megr.....Hotel Ottaray 
its Th ROO oss cdc acu a Hotel Ottaray 
ee nn 2466 a ss 6608» bed Hotel Ottaray 
= a rae ee Hotel Ottaray 
Pea Hotel Ottaray 
on nn . os - «eee set Hotel Ottaray 
OO Eee Hotel Ottaray 
ae 0 Eee ee ae Hotel Ottaray 


WABASH APPLIANCE CORP. Booth No. 351 


(Birdseye Lamp Div.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
T. F. McByrne, Asst. Sales Megr.. 


N. L. Neuman, Light. Eng..... 


WALKER MFG. CO Booth No. 225 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See Greenville Textile Supply) 








R. T. Osteen, Sou. Rep. ..... ll Perry Road 
Fk. W. Hollingsworth, 
ta eee ee eee Hotel Greenville 
Leo M. JOMNGtOM 2... ccccecs Hotel Greenville 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 
MFG. CO. Booth No, 125-26 


Millbury, Mass. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


WELLMAN, 8. K., CO. Booth No. 339 

Washington, D. C. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
J. R. Nurney, Dis. Mgr.....Hotel Greenville 
W. C. Canfield 


Asst. Sales Mgr. ....... Hotel Greenville 
Ray Palmer, Salesman ...... Hotel Poinsett 
Carl Parham, Saiesman ..... Hotel Poinsett 
Alton A. White 

Brae. NOD BEE. cccecesics Hotel Poinsett 


Frank Cummings, Salesman...Hotel Poinsett 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MFG. CO. Booth No. 417-19 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 
A. W. Rose, Ind. Mgr. ...... Hotel Poinsett 
M. A. Land, Tex. Spec....... Hotel Poinsett 
Jerry Reeves, Jr., Tex. Spec...Hotel Poinsett 
(©. L. Speake, Tex. Spec.....Hotel Poinsett 
©. @. Price, Tex. @pec...cc. Hotel Poinsett 
W. W. Ballou, Char. Mgr.....Hotel Poinsett 
Kk. S. Lammers, Tex. Eng....Hotel Poinsett 
F D. Snyder, Tex. Eng...... Hotel Poinsett 
S. M. Anson, Tex. Spec. ..... Hotel Poinsett 
dé. B. Parms, Ind. Mer....... Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. Allison Tex. Spec....Hotel Poinsett 
E. C. Delano, Ind. Mgr...... Hotel Poinsett 
C. 8B. Stainback, Ina. Mgr....Hotel Poinsett 
C. W. Drake, Mgr Mill Eng...Hotel Poinsett 
T C. Kelley, 

Mgr. Motor Sales ........ Hotel Poinsett 


G. D. Bowne, Mgr. Mill Elec.. Hotel Poinsett 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 

co. Booth No. 225 

Boston, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See Greenville Textile Supply). 


WHITIN MACHINE 


WORKS Booth No. 251 
Whitinsville, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
E. Kent Swift, Treas......... Hotel Poinsett 


William H. Hoch, Asst. Treas.. Hotel Poinsett 
R. J. McConnell, Ser. Mgr...Hotel Poinsett 
W. H. Porcher, Salesman ...Hotel Poinsett 


R. I. Dalton, Salesman....... Hotel Poinsett 
M. P. Thomas, Salesman..... Hotel Poinsett 
B. B. Peacock, Salesman..... Hotel Poinsett 
M. W. Keeler, Salesman..... Hotel Poinsett 
I. D. Wingo, Salesman....... Hotel Poinsett 
M. J. Bentley Salesman..... Hotel Poinsett 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING 

RING CO. Booth No. 202 


Whitinsville, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Wm. P. Dutemple, Sales Mgr...3 Vannoy St. 
H. Ross Brock, Sou. Rep.....3 Vannoy St. 


YALE & TOWNE 

MFG. CO. Booth No. 144 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1st Fl. Main Bldg. 
Carl Moeller, 

Div. Sales Mgr. ........ Hotel Greenville 
R. S. Kerr, Dis. Sales Rep...Hotel Greenville 
R. Newman Davis, 

a re Hotel Greenville 











Long Range Buying 


Plan for Textiles 
in War Department 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has 
announced a long range buy- 
ing plan for textiles whereby orders 
must be placed from six months to 
one year in advance of the time the 
textile merchandise is needed. This 
new program for textile purchases 
will permit the War Department to 
do a well-planned buying job, and 
is intended to keep costs at a mini- 
mum, give labor continuous em- 
ployment, keep consumer prices 
steady and obtain deliveries of 
military fabrics and garments on 
schedule. In line with this decision 
$175,000,000 was appropriated in 
January for the procurement of 
certain articles of clothing and 
equipment for the Army. 

Buying under this long term plan 
has already begun at the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot 
and it is estimated that this depot 
during March would buy about 
$80,000,000 worth of textiles with 
several items such as worsted and 
woolen fabrics being delivered dur- 
ing the first eight months of the 
year, to have the garments made 
up from it in time for next winter’s 
Army use. Included in the items 
in which a long term buying pro- 
gram was deemed especially neces- 
sary were cotton khaki for uniforms 
and netting for mosquito bars. 

In the January appropriation by 
Congress these items were listed at 
$26,000,000 for the uniform cotton 
cloth and $2,900,000 for mosquito 
bars which are made from netting 
of several types. Standard §8.2- 
ounce cotton khaki uniform cloth is 
required in large amounts for sol- 
liers’ uniforms and capacity for 
producing such material is limited. 
In addition there are no large civil- 
ian supplies available for Army 
use. 

Great difficulty has been experi- 
enced in the procurement of this 
fabric by the Army during the 
present fiscal year and it was 


necessary in order to get yardage, 
to buy six substitute materials 
which the War Department does not 
consider as satisfactory as material 
that conforms to specifications ad- 
hered to in the past. The purchase 
of such large amounts of this one 
type cotton cloth has disrupted the 
market, causing both the Govern- 
ment and civilian buyers to pay 
higher prices. In order to mini- 
mize such effects this long term 
buying has been scheduled. 

On March 11 the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot of the Army 
was scheduled to open bids on 28,- 
000,000 yards of this uniform cot- 
ton twill and in the invitation for 
bids it was stated the Government 
had the right to increase or de- 
crease the amount by 50 per cent 
so that it is possible even more 
would be bought under this one re- 
quest for bids. In it manufacturers 
could bid upon any of four type 
fabrics made in accordance with 
new specifications of the Quarter- 
master Corps dated February 17, 
1941. 

The first type uniform twill is 
made from combed yarns and these 
must be two-ply in both the warp 
and filling; the warp must have 116 
threads per inch and the filling 56 
threads; breaking strength by the 
grab method must be as a minimum 
180 pounds in the warp and 130 
pounds in the filling with the cloth 
weighing as a maximum 8.2-ounces 
per square yard. Type II is made 
from two-ply combed yarn in the 
warp but single combed in the fill- 
ing with the same thread count as 
Type I but the breaking strength 
is 180 pounds in the warp and 110 
in the filling. 

Type III also ealls for ply 
combed in the warp and single 
combed in the filling but the thread 
count and break are different. It 
calls for 90 threads per inch in the 
warp and 54 in the filling; with 140 
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pound break in the warp and 90 in 
the filling. Type IV is made from 
carded yarn, specifications calling 
for either single in the warp and 
filling or two-ply in both. I¢t shall 
have 116 threads per inch in the 
warp and 56 in the filling with a 
break of 155 pounds in the warp 
and 105 pounds in the filling. 
Types II, III and IV shall weigh 
a minimum of 7.8 ounces per square 
yard or a maximum of 8.6 ounces. 
The weave is a four-harness twill 
to the right, three up and one down. 
The Army has found that the 
buying of netting for mosquito bars 
also presents problems and here too 
it has been compelled to permit 
manufacturers of netting to bid on 
several alternate types whereas in 
more normal times most of this 
business was placed with lace man- 
ufacturers. In the invitation for 
bids on netting scheduled to be 
opened March 10 at the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot 
calling for almost 4,000,000 yards 
of two widths, manufacturers could 
bid upon bobbinet type or tricot or 
Nottingham netting. In addition 
and for the first time in years 
manufacturers could bid upon a 
woven type in either 35 or 48-inch. 
By this means it was felt that 
more manufacturers could submit 
bids and more yardage could be de- 
livered in the earliest possible time 
thereby facilitating national de- 
fense buying for the armed forces. 
During recent months the impact 
of such buying has had a decided 
effect upon several branches of the 
textile industry, notably in woolen 
and worsted fabrics and in these 
cotton materials. It has been a 
factor in raising prices of combed 
varns and fabrics made therefrom 
materially so that there is great 
difficulty in manufacturers obtain- 
ing additional combed yarn for de- 
livery during the next few months 
in any sizeable quantities. There- 
fore if the new buying program 
has the desired effects then both 
the Army and the textile industry 
itself will be benefited. 
Manufacturers that are in a po- 
sition to do so and have not sub- 
mitted bids may obtain complete in- 
formation as to these and other tex- 
tiles purchased, by requesting the 
same from the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Quartermaster Depot, 
Twenty-first and Johnston streets, 
Philadelphia. 

















CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Textile Fiber 
Extraordinaire 


WHEN THE MILLS of this country 

just four years ago this month of 
March consumed more than 775,000 
bales of lint cotton, it was an achieve- 
ment. Even at that day, it had long 
befure been forecast that sometime the 
natural textile fibers would be sup- 
planted in large part or in toto by 
chemically produced fibers. If anybody 
had then hazarded the suggestion that 
a monthly consumption figure of 776,- 
492 bales would later be made to look 
small, he would have been laughed out 
of court. 

What do we find in this year of 
grace 1941 A.D.? The opening month 
of January recorded a cotton consump- 
tion of 843,274 bales! And yet, con- 
trary to evoking surprise among trad- 
ers in the cotton market, the govern- 
ment announcement of this extraordi- 
nary volume was received a bit bear- 
ishly as hardly realizing expectations. 
Qne should say, however, that the 
forces of progress are many a year 
away from toppling King Cotton off 
his throne. 

Consumption in the last three months 
of 1940, it was cited by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in releasing the 
January figures, had been near record 
levels. AS a consequence of the rate 
then and the great acceleration of mill 
output in January, the bureau estimat- 
ed that domestic consumption in the 


1940-1941 season might pass 9,000,000 
bales, a figure to conjure with. 


Cyclical movement 
thing of the past 


Whether permanently or otherwise, 
the cyclical movement of cotton manu- 
facture has been relegated to the past. 
That is, the theory of a two-year cycle 
in which one twelve-month has been 
up and the next down in production 
is broken by the record since 19388. 
Prospects for 1941 suggest that the 
movement of cotton products on a new 
high plane of production will be main- 
tained for the third year in succession. 

In rising to new heights, cotton man- 
ufacture is part of a general forward 
Swing in textiles repudiating the time- 
honored cycle. The year 1939 estab- 
lished a new peak in the combined field 
of five leading textile fibers. Yet 1940 
went eight per cent higher, at 4,916,- 
300,000 pounds, and all signs point to 
a further advance this year. 

It was due to cotton and rayon that 
the new peak was made last year. For 
the consumption of silk and linen de- 
clined. Silk fell to the low for 20 
years. We would not discount the as- 
tonishing progress of rayon, now sec- 
ond of the leading fibers in volume of 
production. In 1920 it represented 0.3 
per cent of the leading-fiber consump- 
tion. In 1940 the percentage was 9.9. 

On the other hand, cotton in 1940 
represented 80.6 per cent of all fibers. 











Laundry Bags Finance Inspection Trips 


. eo 


@ Textile students at the Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex., are in the laundry bag busi- 
ness. The bags will be sold on the 
campus to students and members 
of the faculty, and proceeds there- 
from are to be used for inspection 
trips to various textile mills. This 
year the students will visit plants 
in Texas, and if the laundry bag 
business is good, plan to have a 
look-see at mills in Georgia and 
Alabama next year. 

The bags are woven on a tubing 
loom, using an 8-ply warp and 
heavy, low twist filling, finished 
either plain white or with vat-dyed 
stripes. The finished product 
measures about 20 x 30 inches. 

Photo shows Dr. Clifford A. 
Jones president of Texas Tech, 
purchasing the first bag to come 
off the loom from two senior tex- 
tile students, left, Jim Tom Casey 
and Harold McDaniel. Unless the 
prexy is buying on the installment 
plan, it looks as if the bags sell 
for 50 cents. 


¢ * 





World complicated 
cotton conditions 

World mill consumption of cotton in 
the four fiscal years ended in 1940, 
at 28 to 31 million bales, was consid- 
erably higher than ever before. It was 
long since manifest that, with the 
British blockade continued, the de 
moralized economic position of Europe 
would reduce materially the world 
consumption of cotton in the year 1940- 
1941. And lately the British them- 
selves bave decided to reduce cotton 
manufacture in favor of war produc- 
tion. 

Some time last year the president of 
the American Viscose Corporation as- 
serted that the world textile trend is 
now definitely toward man-made fibers. 
The pronounced preference for rayon 
and other new textiles, he said, was in- 
dicated even in countries where there 
are ample supplies of natural fibers. 

To the disinterested bystander and 
observer of textile developments, this 
battle of the fibers becomes increasing- 
ly interesting. Not only by preference, 
but by need, many countries have 
pushed ahead with substitutes for the 
natural fibers. But whereas luxury 
items of silk and linen have succumbed, 
cotton has persisted as the poor man’s 
friend. And the wool growers have a 
product which they are newly exploit- 
ing for its inherent appealing qualities. 


Cotton greatness 
hardly diminished 

It takes a long vision to see rayon re- 
placing cotton in this country. In 
1920, the fiber consumption in this 
country was 88.9 per cent cotton and 
last year it was 80.6 per cent. But the 
poundage of cotton in 1920 was only 
2.828,100,000, whereas last year it was 
an unprecedented volume of 3,964,000,- 
000. Rayon poundage consumed last 
year was 487,500,000, which pretty well 
represents capacity of production; a 
very, very long way from meeting the 
need of cotton goods. 

Record business in cotton goods to- 
day is consistent with a similar posi- 
tion for the whole national economy. 
sut whereas in wool the defense pro- 
gram itself runs to a substantial vol- 
ume of the whole, in cotton the govern- 
ment business is a mere four per cent 
or so. Of course four per cent of cot- 
ton production bulks large in actual 
comparison with 30 per cent or so for 
wool under government order. 

What will be the future of defense 
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A trEapy many mills and manufacturers are finding Southern 
Factoring extremely helpful in speeding up production for filling 
Government contracts and sub-contracts. Herein lies real oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers. Funds can be advanced for bidding on 
defense contracts, for purchasing raw materials at substantial sav- 
ings, for meeting payrolls. Thus, through Southern Factoring you 
effect considerable economy while speeding up production. 


For complete information, write to 


Factoring Division 
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business in cotton textiles is a ques- 
tion, but some observers have forecast 
new expansion for the second part of 
the year. Meantime, government and 
trade authorities have predicted a con- 
tinued high level of civilian trade and 
the year to date has been indicating 
undiminished activity for the mills 
.arough 1941. 

In contrast with last year, prices of 
goods are rising, and the movement is 
on the sound basis of gradual improve- 
ment. Prices of mid-February compare 
with the market on August 30, 1940, 
and mid-February of last year as fol- 
lows: 


Printcloths Feb. 14 Aug. 30 Feb. 14 

1941 1940 1940 

38%-inch 60x48s 4% 4% 4s 
38%e-inch 64x60s 5% 4% 51% 
39-inch 68x72s 6% 5 % 5% 
49-inch 80x80s 7% 64% 6% 
Sheetings _ 
37-inch 4 yards .... 6% 51% 5 % 
40-inch 2.858 ...... 814 6% 7% 

Combed lawns 

40-inch 88x80s ..... 814 7% 7% 


New England 
Mill Situation 


FINE GOODS manufacturers in New 

England have been reaping a cor- 
ollary harvest of the defense program 
which has carried along the general 
business of the country, including fin- 
ished cotton merchandise for civilian 
uses. Before the end of January, the 
combed goods production of mills was 
reported almost entirely taken up for 
the first quarter of 1941. Considerable 
business already had been done, more- 
over, for delivery in the second quar- 
ter. 

While defense orders are chiefly in 
other lines, fine and fancy goods of 
New England mills have had a fillip 
in demand through the great impetus 
to consumer buying in all directions. 
Cotton manufacturers of this district 
found developments in finished goods 
uniformly encouraging by the middle of 
February and indications favored peak 
levels of operation at least into the 
second half of the year. 

Steady business was running well 
ahead of mill production in the first 
part of the year, without undue excite- 
ment or inflationary tendency. As in 
other constructions, fine goods had re- 
covered from the recession of last 
summer and were above the level of a 
year ago. The rising movement of 
prices was spread over the market in 
a broad way, but it was an orderly 
advance calculated not tu disturb trad- 
ing. 


Wage adjustments 
under consideration 


Spokesmen of the cotton industry in 
New England continue to speak with 
tongue in cheek when allowing that 
conditions are favorable today. 


In the 


TEXTILE HIGHLIGHTS, by Henry MecCarn 
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THE PRIMIT 
OF WEAVING STILL 
SURVIVES IN PARTS 
OF THE SOUTH. 



















METHOD OF SPINNING 
IN PREHISTORIC PERU. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ONCE 
RAN AN ADVERTISEMENT 
OFFERING A REWARD FORTHE 
RETURN OF A CALICO DRESS 
STOLEN FROM HIS WIFE. 


INDICATES THAT FINE COTTON 
DRESSES WERE HIGHLY PRIZED 
AND VERY RARE. 


COTTON WAS 
USED FOR CANDLE 
WICKS IN ENGLAND 








midst of the wave of profitable busi- 
ness, the mills have quickly been con- 
fronted by wage problems. The sec- 
tion is doubly at a competitive disad- 
vantage under defense, since so much 
government business in other lines is 
demanding skilled help in New Eng- 
land and higher costs all around are in 
sight. 

Long anticipated demands of the 
unions for higher wage scales were 
forthcoming during the first two 
months of the year. At the time of 
writing, word was forthcoming of con- 
ferences to be held around the last of 
February on demands for wage in- 
creases for 18,000 textile workers in 
Fall River. The secretary of the man- 
ufacturers’ association stated, in con- 
nection therewith, that the average 
hourly wage was 47.7 cents and that 
only a small number of workers re- 
ceived less than 40 cents. 

Shortly before this report, however, 
a new contract was ratified by the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the New Bedford Tex- 


tile Council and ten affiliated craft 
unions. The notable feature was a pro- 
vision that no wage increases or de- 
creases would be made until they had 
become general in New England. The 
contract runs until 1943. It involves 
the highest wages paid in the industry. 

In the finishing industry, wage ad- 
vances were announced early in Feb- 
ruary at Providence and Lawrence. 
The Sayles and Pacific companies took 
action, following various adjustments 
in other northern plants since the fall. 


Profits, dividends 
again in the news 


Progressive increase in demand and 
in activity of mills since last summer 
has been reflected in many favorable 
reports and announcements of divi- 
dends. Among those announcing pay- 
ments in February and March are 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Nouquitt Mills, and Nashawena Mills. 
Nonquitt paid 75 cents, against 50 cents 
a quarter last year. 

Gosnold Mills Corporation reported 
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Supplying a Vital Need 
to our National Defense 


Speaking at the Annual Banquet of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Lieutenant Colonel Vere 
Painter, War Department, Quartermaster 
Depot, Philadelphia, said: 


“We hear a great deal about the 
progress being made toward pro- 
viding airplanes, tanks, guns... 


“Did you ever stop to think how 
useless these things would be if 
we had them and did not have 
clothing for the men who were 
to handle them?... 


“The first thing that must be pro- 
vided for him (the soldier) is a 
hot meal, then clothing to protect 
him from the elements; blankets 
and other bedding must be pro- 
vided for his comfort the first 
night in the Army; unless bar- 
racks are ready, tents must be 1m- 
mediately available... 


“Now some people, both in and 
out of the Army, seem to think 
that the textile manufacturer 
merely waves a magic wand and 
the finished cloth begins to roll 
out of his plant. 


“You, gentlemen, know that this 
is not so... A minimum of five 
months is required to purchase 
wool cloth, have it made and turn 
it into shirts for soldiers. And 
when I say a minimum of five 
months, experience has proved 
that in order to meet this sched- 
ule, conditions must be ideal...” 


“ “ “ 


Ideal conditions, in the main, mean mod- 
ern, efficient, fast machinery. You, the mills, 
need this machinery NOW-—and we are 
working night and day to give it to you 
and are devoting all our facilities to this 
One important end. 


In our 121 years of service we have helped 
speed the production of textile necessities 
for the armed forces of the United States 
in the Mexican War, the War between the 
States, the Spanish American War, the 
First World War. 


Let us work with you now in determining 
whether Butterworth Machines can help 
you achieve bigger, faster, more uniform 
production. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 


Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 
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a net profit of $192,618 for the fiscal 
year of 1940 and this was attributed to 
modernizing of equipment. Some 312 
new automatic looms were _ installed 
and other changes made for economy of 
operation. It is planned to install 200 
more looms in 1941, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $175,000. The present 
management has been steadily working 
on the theory that only through keep- 
ing its plant up to date can profitable 
competition be carried on. 

The Soule Mill is another reporting 
a profit and a modernizing program. 
The net for last year was $34,513.23, 
after deduction of $20,000 for deprecia- 
tion. The president stated at the an- 
nual meeting that the directors have 
under consideration plans for purchas- 
ing a large number of looms which 
will substantially reduce costs of pro- 
duction, 


Cotton consumed 
at rising rate 


After a year of slight net gain in 
cotton consumption during 1940, 
against 1939, the New England mills 
started 1941 with a wide gain over a 
year previous. Of course this was a 
continuation of sharp relative increase 
in the last part of 1940. Whereas for 
‘940 as a whole the gain was 1.6 per 
cent, during the fourth quarter a gain 
of 6 per cent was made on the cor- 
responding period of 1939. The relative 
gain in December was 12.9 per cent. 

Consumption in January for New 
England reached 102,508 bales as the 
country rose to the unprecedented 
monthly volume of 843,274 bales. This 
compared with 91,985 bales for the dis- 
trict in January, 1940, or a net gain 
for the month this year of a little over 
11 per cent. The January figure was 
13,474 bales larger than that of Decem- 
ber. 

Massachusetts made the outstanding 
gain for January over December, at 
4.300 against 46,030 bales. Maine was 
next in volume, with 16,182 against 
15,125 bales, but Rhode Island made 
the best relative showing at 12,374 
against 9,949 bales. New Hampshire 
reported 11,499 against 10,497 bales and 


- 


Connecticut 7,789 against 7,255 bales. 


Comparative Rayon and 
Cotton Textile Chart 


Scheuer & Company, 72 Leonard St.., 
New York City, are distributing the 
1940 edition of their “Comparative 
Rayon and Cotton Textile Chart’, 
which includes, among other exhibits, 
a price history of 64x60 38%-inch, 5.35 
yard print cloth covering the years 1931 
to 1940 inclusive. Prices, raw material 
costs, and mill margins of two staple 
rayon constructions are presented in 
new form. 


“THE SITUATION” as seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


February 18, 1941 

THE IMPETUS of the defense pro- 

gram continues to set a new high 
pace for textile production. It is esti- 
mated that consumption of raw cotton 
for the first half of 1940-41 cotton sea- 
son will approximate 4% million bales 
or at least 4%4 million more bales than 
in the same period last year. 

Just for comparison’s sake, the ten- 
year — 1929-38 — average for the first 
half of the cotton season has been 3 
million bales. Despite the increase by 
a full million bales in consumption, 
mill stocks of cotton goods have appar- 
ently decreased and unfilled orders on 
books have apparently increased. It is 
understood that considerable business 
is being placed now for the fourth 
quarter of 1941. The dollar volume of 
retail sales continues to be ahead of 
last year and it is understood that de- 
partment store sales dollar volume to 
date has exceeded by 10 per cent that 
of last year during the similar time. 

A big incentive on sales was felt 
throughout the market when Congress 
passed the appropriations totalling 
$175,000,000 for the purchase of cloth- 
ing and equipment for enlisted soldiers 
during the coming fiscal year. The 
placing of long-term contracts on re 
quired textiles will tend to stabilize 
both production and prices as it elimi- 
nates to a great extent any possibility 
of the speculative trends in the market. 
Long-term contracts also will give the 
mills the opportunity to produce these 
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@ A sport classic typified in two-piece 
dress of rep, a fine ribbed weave of vis- 
cose, acetate and crimped acetate rayon, 
by National Fabrics. Courtesy, Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp. 


Government goods during a time which 
otherwise would be the slack summer 
season, and to balance their Govern- 
ment requirements with their commer- 
cial demands. 


10 Billion Square 
Yards in 1941? 


It is estimated that the output of 
cotton looms during 1940 was 9,500,- 
000,000 square yards against 8,800,000,- 
000 square yards in 1939 and the pre- 
vious high record of 9,360,000,000 
square yards made in 1937. At this 
time, with the prospective require 
ments for the Government and the in- 
creased buying power of the consumer, 
it is estimated that practically 10,000,- 
000,000 square yards will be produced 
during 1941. It is said that there are 
fewer idle spindles in the United 
States today than at any time since 
1923. However, we must remember 
that about 10,000,000 spindles have 
been liquidated since that time and 
even with that liquidation it took the 
Defense Program to put the cotton tex- 
tile industry back on full operation 
time. And so it is extremely impor- 
tant for mill executives to remind 
themselves as they look at their order- 
books for the coming year that this is 
a temporary proposition and the surest 
road to disaster will be that of expan- 
sion in an industry which has a great- 
er capacity of production than normal 
consumption can take care of. 

Despite the prevailing high cotton 
consumption, things are not rosy in 
the cotton-textile business. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Agricultural Advisory 
Council, made up of representatives of 
organized producers, processors, and 
distributors of farm products, and of 
the public including organized labor, in 
a recent consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, described the cot- 
ton producing South as a casualty of 
the European War. This was due to 
the loss of the export markets created 
by the European War. It will take 
considerably more domestic consump- 
tion than the high anticipation figure 
for this year to offset the loss of for- 
mer exports which have amounted to 
8,000,000 bales a year. 

Because the Department of Agricul- 
ture and cotton producers are alarmed 
at this situation, several plans are in 
the offing for relief. The Agricultural 
Advisory Council proposed an export 
subsidy program; the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture proposes the certificate plan, 
while The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the National Cotton Council strongly 
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\¢ E MEAN ordinary thin-boiling starches, of 


course. They’ve been outmoded by 


AMYLEX 


—the Original 


SLOW CONGEALING 
STARCH PRODUCT 


Made Expressly for Warp Sizing! 











@ The slow-congealing feature produces strong, smooth- 
surfaced warps, and eliminates crusting or lumping. 





@ Fats are either eliminated or greatly reduced—thus pre- 
venting flaking, excessive shedding, and loom breaks. 
Likewise, tensile strength is increased. Size preparation 
is much quicker and simpler. 


@ Brighter, stronger colors are obtainable on dyed warps—owing to 
the transparency and uniform penetrating properties. 


AMYLEX, being a thin-cooking starch, has the proper penetra- 
tion, yet coats the fibres like an expensive gelatin or potato starch 
size. It is a pure form of modified starch, containing no chemicals 


nor fats, and is commercially uniform at all times. It is priced the SEE YOU IN 
same as standard thin-boiling starches. Write us the amount you BOOTHS 
need for a trial. We will gladly send it on approval. 326 -- 327 


National STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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e A section of the air-conditioned laboratory in the new Greensboro, N. C., plant of the 
U. S. Testing Company, Inc., which is equipped to perform test of almost every type and 


description, for spinning, weaving, finishin 


and hosiery plants. Conditioning room is de 


signed to meet ASTM and Federal specifications for testing. 





advocate research and promotion with 
increased domestic consumption in 
mind. At the same time the Cotton- 
Textile Institute has openly declared 
war against the Certificate Plan, and 
while the National Cotton Council as 
a Council has not taken that stand, 
Oscar Johnston, president of the 
Council, made a vigorous declaration 
against the certificate plan at the an- 
nual meeting of the Council which 
was recently held at Augusta, Ga. 


“A Tax by Any 
Other Name” 


The truth of the matter is that a 
certificate plan, which is simply a 
streamlined processing tax, would re- 
duce cotton outlets and would hurt the 
general public, particularly the labor- 
ing class which as a group is the larg- 
est purchaser of cotton apparel. Ac- 
cording to Dr. C. T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, it 
would cost the mills from $240,000,000 
to $300,000,000 a year to finance the 
certificate plan based on the conserva- 
tive figure of $30.00 for each certificate 
one of which must be accounted for 
per bale of cotton produced. By the 
time this increased cost to the manu- 
facturer has gone through the several! 
channels before it reaches the con- 
sumer, the consumer will actually haye 
to pay an approximate $500,000,000 to 
cover the financial cost of this plan. 

It is obvious from the experience of 
the cotton-textile mills during the last 
processing tax era that efforts on the 
part of the mills to absorb such a tax 
result in insolvencies, increased unem- 
moyment, and greatly increased 
shrinkage in consumption of cotton 
goods. As a matter of fact, officials in 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate that a minimum shrinkage of 
consumption of cotton would be be- 


tween 350,000 and 500,000 bales per 


year, which makes the whole proposi- 
tion more ridiculous since the object 
of the game really is to get rid of cot- 
ton and not to build up a larger stock 
pile. 

The Opp Cotton Mills Case, upon 
which a decision was finally rendered 
by the Supreme Court on February 3, 
established the textile minimum wage 
at 32% cents an hour and upheld the 
constitutionality of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the legality of the 
order under which the administration 
issued that minimum rate. 

Two results immediately were pro- 
duced by this Supreme Court decision: 
An announced drive on the part of the 
southern conference’ of the Textile 
Workers Union of America for a gen- 
eral wage boost from the present legal 
minimum of 32% cents an hour to 40 
cents an hour minimum for textile 
workers. A few days later Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming, wage-hour adminis- 
trator, advised Congress to make a 
study of wage standardization in or- 
der to protect workers and to stand- 
ardize efficiency in the face of an ap- 
proaching emergency. 


National Cotton Week 


Plans are well underway for the 
most spectacular and resultful Cotton 
Week in the history of the industry. 
The National Cotton Council at its very 
excellent convention in Augusta, Ga., 
showed the wonderful results obtained 
from the type of publicity which in- 
cludes a traveling “Maid of Cotton” 
who covers the country by plane pro- 
moting fashions and cotton goods 
through her personality and pep ap 
pearances. The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute is again tied in with the Cotton 
Consumption Council which includes 
wonderful distribution and promotion 
activities on the part of the chain 
stores. 


The Cotton 
Stamp Plan 


The Government has come in for its 
share of promotion work this year 
through the Department of Agriculture 
which has offered cotton growers free 
$25,000,000 worth of cotton goods pro- 
vided they agree voluntarily to reduce 
1941 plantings sufficiently to cut a mil- 
lion bales off the estimated total °41 
harvest to be picked from regularly al- 
lotted acreage. Under the offer, each 
cotton farmer agreeing to a further re- 
duction in his acreage will receive 
Government stamps which must be 
used for purchase of cotton goods at 
regular retail stores. The stamps will 
be redeemed by the agriculture depart- 
ment, 

Farmers will receive stamps at the 
rate of 10 cents for each pound of cot- 
ton they normally would have pro- 
duced on the unplanted portion of their 
acreage allotment. The maximum 
amount of stamps will be $25 for 
sharecroppers and tenants and $50 for 
owner-operators of more than one farm 
or of a farm operated by more than 
one tenant. Stamps will be divided 
among owners and tenants on the same 
basis they divide the crop. For ex- 
ample, a farmer with a 10-acre allot- 
ment would receive $25 worth of 
stamps if he planted only nine acres, 
assuming that his normal yield was 
250 pounds per acre. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard emphasized that the 
offer supplements other phases of the 
cotton control program under which 
farmers receive soil conservation and 
parity payments for planting within 
their acreage allotments. 


Government Purchases 
Will Inerease Cotton 
Consumption 


And with all of this to do, the great- 
est Government purchases in the his- 
tory of the textile business since the 
last World War which will probably 
increase cotton consumption for domes- 
tic goods by 10 per cent over last year 
level; tremendous promotion activities 
on the part of the National Cotton 
Council, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
increase domestic consumption of cot- 
ton—the mills face the best year of 
operation time they have ever had. In 
order to take care of this situation, 
they are buying new machinery of all 
sorts in an effort to modernize their 
plants. This particular attitude should 
be highly commended as only by a 
modernization of existing plants and 
determination to control expansion in 
producing machinery can this war 
boom be retained for the textile indus- 
try long after Defense is over. 
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Biers challenges the relentless rays of the sun. 
Aridye prints meet light-fastness tests head on—no apol- 
ogy—no compromise. In this respect they more than 
meet accepted standards of the industry. Many Aridye* 


Colors withstand over 100 hours in the Fade-ometer. 


These new textile colors grew out of the realization by 
the Laboratories that pigments are as a rule sunfast, but 
that some pigments, carefully selected, can be extremely 
so. Some of the important functions of the Aridye Labo- 
ratories include (1) a world-wide search for pigments ex- 
tremely fast to light; (2) a research program to develop 
new pigments—new colors—faster than the most light- 
fast presently known; and (3) a hunt for pigments not 
only light-fast, but fast to washing, crocking, fusing, dry 


cleaning, chlorine and hydro. 


WHAT IS ARIDYE? Aridye is a new process for printing 
color on textiles. Aridye Textile Colors consist of perma- 


ARIDYE BRINGS YOU THESE PRODUCTION 


NO CHEMICAL AFTERTREATMENT - 
MATCHING + PRINTS IN FINAL COLORS «+ 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





COLORS SHIPPED READY FOR USE - 
FEWER SECONDS 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORS 


nent and insoluble pigments suspended in an organic 
vehicle. This vehicle contains a water insoluble binder 
which adheres to the cloth and anchors the color perma- 
nently to the fibres. 

The selection of the right pigment, the exact form of 
the pigment, the method of dispersing, and the tenacity of 
the binder—these have all been determined by thorough- 
going research to produce Colors of maximum fastness. 

The Aridye Clear, used to extend the Colors, has been 
given as much time and careful Laboratory thought as 
have the Colors themselves. 

Research into many methods of mixing and applying 
has evolved the best plant practice. Those many finishers 
who have become Aridye enthusiasts adhere rigorously to 
the simple Aridye Meth- 
ods. Aridye Corporation, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


FAS] TO w 
AS 
- HING 


ADVANTAGES 
RAPID COLOR 





You Get All Aridye Advantages by Using Aridye Colors Reduced with Aridye Clear and Applied by the Aridye Methods 


























What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


The North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, IKa- 
leigh, N. C., reports that 32 new textile 
mills were started in the state during 
1940 and that 6S additions were erect- 
ed during the same period. included 
in the 382 new mills are 17 hosiery 
mills, 5 cotton mills, 2 rayon mills, one 
woolen mill and six miscellaneous con- 
cerns. Additions included 23 hosiery, 
26 cotton, 6 dyeing and finishing, 8 ray- 
on and silk, 2 woolen and one miscel- 


laneous, 


Luray (Va.) Textile Company, Inc., 
which was recently organized with 
capital of $200,000, is completing con- 
struction of initial unit of the loca! 
mill, consisting of a one-story struc- 
ture 150 x 200 feet, to be equipped asa 
rayon and silk throwing mill. This 
unit is estimated to cost about $75,000 
with equipment, and will be ready for 
use at an early date. Other units will 
be built on the adjoining site in the 
near future. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
Inc., New York City, plans expendi- 
tures in excess of ten million dollars 
on its mill at Amecelle, Near Cumber- 
land, Md., during the next 24 months 
to provide expansion in all depart- 
ments of operation. Work is already 
in progress on a two-story addition for 
increasing the warp Knitting division. 
This addition will cost about $260,000 
with equipment. 


A plan has been adopted by the 
stockholders of fourteen mills in the 
Gastonia, N. C., area, whereby these 
plants, which have been operating un- 
der a receivership as Textiles, Inc., 
will emerge from the receivership in 
excellent financial condition. The mills 
have a total of more than 200,000 
spindles, manufacturing both combed 
and carded yarns. 


Liberty Mill property at Maiden, N. 
C., has been purchased by D. H. Mau- 
ney, Lincolnton, N. C., textile manu- 
facturer. The Liberty Mill is now 
known as the McIntyre Manufacturing 
Company. Wm. A. Mauney, son of the 
owner, will manage the plant in the 
future. 


Rock Hill (8S. C.) Printing and Fin- 
ishing Company, will build an exten- 
Sion to the boiler house, and install a 
150,000-pound-per-hour steam generat- 
ing unit, with Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., as engineers and building 
contract going to Fiske-Carter Con- 


struction Company, of Greenville, 8. C. 


Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills has 
had Robert & Company, Inc., of Atlan- 
ta to prepare plans for an addition 
55 x 100 feet to be used for expanding 
the cloth storage department. Plans 
for the building call for a cost of 
$35,000. 


Marshville (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
been purchased by the Carolina Asbes- 
tos Company, as a part of the cor- 
pany’s $100,000 expansion program. 
The mill building will be renovated 
and equipment will be installed short- 


W\. 


Gloria Rayon Mills, Johnson City, 
Tenn., is reported to be constructing an 
addition which will give 10,000 more 
square feet of floor space. The addition 
will provide space for offices, dressing 
rooms, storage space, and space for re- 
arranging machinery. 


Wilson (N. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly producing hosiery, has 
been purchased by Sidney Blumenthal 
& Company, and will be converted into 
a weaving plant, to supplement the 
colupany’s present operations at Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Gastonia (N. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking steps to study the ad- 
visability of promoting the establish- 
ment of a textile finishing plant in that 
city to absorb a part of the products 
of the many local yarn mills situated 
in and near the city. 


Robert E. Pent Wool Top Manufac- 
turing Company, New Braunfels, Tex., 
is installing machinery in a building 
recently purchased for the purpose. It 
is understood that this wool combing 
plant will be the only one of its kind 
south of Philadelphia. 


Plans have been made by B. J. Ban- 
dy, of Dalton, Ga., to erect a chenille 
plant at Cartersville, Ga., which later 
will be expanded into one of the larg- 
est plants of this type in the world. 
The plant will start with 450 opera- 
tives. 


Marshall Field & Company, manufac- 
turing division, Draper, N. C., will 
build a dye plant consisting of one- 
story and basement and measuring 
100 x 150 feef. Cost is to be approxt- 
mately $57,000, with Robert and Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., as engineers. 


R. S. Dickson of Charlotte, N. C., 
and a group of associates, have pur- 


chased the Harden Plant (Worth, N., 
C.) of the former Ranlo Manufacturing 
Company. New machinery is being in- 
stalled in the plant, which is called 
Harden Manufacturing Company. 


W. W. Pate and George Norwood, 
both of Greenville, S. C., are incorpora- 
ting a $130,000 concern for the manu- 
facture of surgical cotton bandages 
and similar articles. The concern will 
begin operations in about two months, 


Reliance Dyeing & Finishing Corpo 
ration, Covington, Ky., has awarded 
general contract to Lehigh Construc- 
tion Company, Newport, Ky., for a one- 
story addition, costing about $25,000 
with equipment. 


Sugar Valley (Ga.) Chenille Com- 
pany has been purchased by Bloch ‘lex- 
tile Company. ‘This mill operates 50 
machines on 87-inch goods. A new 
wing has been added to take care of 
ndditional business. 


Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
have purchased 72 new Crompton & 
Knowles looms, which displace 62 old 
tvpe looms. The new machinery will 
be used for the manufacture of silk 
and rayon dress goods. 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation, Kome, 
Ga., is adding a large Babcock & Wil- 
cox boiler with pulverized fuel burning 
system. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., are engineers for the project. 


Athens (Ga.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany will construct a one-story addi- 
tion to be used for warehouse purposes, 
with John K. Davis & Son as contrac- 
tors. 


Courtenay Manufacturing Company, 
Newry, S. C., has already changed over 
100 looms to the manufacture of rayon 
fabrics, and in the near future 300 
looms will be on this fiber. 


Cartex Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C., 
manufacturers of fine yarns, have been 
purchased by a partnership consisting 
of B. R. Rudisill, T. W. Borland and 
their wives. 


Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, 
N. C., will build a 7-story addition to 
the storage warehouse, adding 56,000 
square feet of floor space. 


The old McComb (Miss.) Cotton Mill 
building is now being used under the 
AAA cotton mattress demonstration 
program as a mattress factory. 


Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. 
("., is erecting an addition to the main 
building, and it is understood that ad- 
ditional machinery will be installed. 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., is 
building a two-story brick and steel 
structure to expand its packing plant. 
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NOPCO “99” SOAPS GIVE 
UP TO 10% MORE VALUE 


For years, you have been paying a big 
“hidden cost” in your soap bills. Now 
Nopco shows you how to squeeze it out. 


Nopco “99” soaps do not contain fillers 
and have a low moisture content. 


For these reasons, you get more soap 
per bag or barrel which results in lower 
soap costs to you. Our customers report 
savings of as much as 10%. 


See for yourself the results and econo- 
mies that are possible through the use of 
Nopco “99” soaps. Write for further in- 
formation or, better still, order enough 
for a trial run. 





The Nopco soaps listed below are manu- 
factured in a wide range of titre and are 
obtainable in either flake, powder or 
granular form. 





— 


MOV eile hc TO MEET EVERY NEED 


Soap L —a tallow soap 
HARRISON, N. J. em N —an olive oil type soap 
Soap N9—a flake soap—olive oil type 
Soap P —a palm type soap 
Soap D —a stearic type soap 
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NEW ACCOTEX 
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FOR SPINNING AND 


IVE long years of specialized research, laboratory 
testing, and constant field checking have pre- 
ceded this important announcement! Such a back- 
ground is your assurance that our new product is no 
mere “experimental”? one—but one that has already 
been thoroughly tried and proved in actual use. In 
other words, before placing our Accotex Apron on 
the market, we have made certain that we are offer- 
ing you a perfected apron—one that has decided 
advantages over aprons in common use today. 
Armstrong’s new Accotex Long Draft Aprons are 
made of a special compound which is both nonoxi- 
dizing and highly oil-resistant, reinforced with a 
preshrunk fabric interlining. They are available in 
all the sizes that are required for standard long draft 
systems on which aprons are employed. 


LOOK AT ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
OVER ORDINARY TYPE APRONS! 


SEAMLESS 
There are no troublesome seams in Armstrong’s 
Accotex Aprons to break open and shorten life. 


NON-STRETCHING 

A sturdy fabric interlining so reinforces the new 
Accotex Aprons that there is no loss of efficiency due 
to stretching while in operation. Hence, these aprons 
permit maintaining the setting intended—which 
results in stronger and more uniform yarn. 


UNIFORM 

Each of the new Accotex Aprons is exactly like 
every other one of its kind in regard to both composi- 
tion and dimensions. Therefore, barring unusual acci- 
dents in the mill, each Accotex Apron will give con- 
sistently good service for the same length of time as 
every other Accotex Apron. The uniformity of these 


ORK COMP Awa 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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ROVING FRAMES 


aprons is due to (1) the fact that they are made of a 
carefully formulated composition, the homogeneity 
of which cannot be duplicated with unfabricated 
products of Nature; (2) Armstrong Cork Company’s 
precision manufacturing methods, which result in 
dimensions of the utmost accuracy. 


CLEAN RUNNING 

These aprons do not crack or become scuffed during 
operation. This advantage assures you of cleaner 
running work than you can obtain with ordinary 
aprons—reduces waste to a minimum. 


REDUCED LAPPING 

The new Armstrong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons 
are not affected by changing temperatures or humid- 
ities. Consequently, they perform with a minimum 
of lapping under varied mill conditions. 


LONG LIFE 

More than 100,000 spindles have been equipped 
with Armstrong’s new Accotex Aprons during the 
past two years. A large number of these aprons have 
already given 18 months’ to two years’ service and 
show very little evidence of wear. There is every 
indication that they will continue to give satisfactory 
service for a substantially longer period. 





Although the initial cost of Armstrong’s Accotex 
Long Draft Aprons is slightly higher than the aver- 
age price currently quoted for ordinary aprons, the 
greater operating efficiency and longer life of Accotex 
more than offsets the small difference in first cost! 
Your Armstrong representative will be glad to give 
you complete facts; or you can write now for full in- 
formation to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, 923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LONG DRAFT APRONS 
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textile products 
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New Textile 


Aluminum Ladder Company, Tarentum, 
Pa. Catalog No. 4 descriptive of the many 
types of aluminum ladders available from 
the company. Profusely illustrated. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., 9 Chapel 
St., Newark, Del. New catalog HW-9 on 
vulcanized fiber hollow ware, boxes, trucks, 
cans, barrels, baskets and trays. Of inter- 
est to manufacturers with material handling 
problems. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. New 
booklet ‘‘Deceresol Wetting Agents for Tex- 
tiles’’. 


Roller-Smith Company, 1766 West Market 
St., Bethlehem, Pa., Three new catalogs, 
No. 3650 on Class 250-OS-150 and 250-O8- 
230 oil circuit breakers; No. 3940 on Type 
MS-2 oil circuit breakers, and No, 4540 on 
the precision balances, 


Abbott Machine Company, Wilton, N. H. 
Literature illustrating and describing the 
new loom bobbin winder. 


Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass. New 
4-page folder announcing complete line of 
company belting, a belt for every drive re- 
quirement. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
New catalog, No. 1015, on modern liquid 
level gauges for all types of applications. 


S. K. Wellman Company, 1381 E. 49th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Literature descriptive 
of Velvetouch bimetallic friction material, a 
modern product for the control of power. 


Reliance Elec. & Eng. Co., Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 310 descriptive of 
an all-electric adjustable speed drive for al- 
ternating current circuits. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Oya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Bul- 
letin on olive drab shades (No. 583) and 
one on copper-free sulphur dyestuff. 





Publications 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 4530 Tacony 
St., Philadelphia, ka. Two publications of 
interest to material-handling minded textile 
men, the first on electric industrial trucks, 
hand lift trucks and skid platforms, and the 
second on the Cable King electric hoist. 


The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd S8t., 
New York City. ‘‘Permutit Automatic OCon- 
tinuous Boiler Blowoff Equipment’’, telling 
why blowoff is necessary, and discusses sev- 
eral typical arrangements of modern continu- 
ous biowoff systems 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Two 
bulletins, the first on Calcomine Catechine 
2G, a direct brown dye; and second on a 
dye used as component in olive drab and 
kersey green shades for government materi- 
als, Calcochrome Alizarine Blue Black B. 


Nolu Oilless Bearing Co., 18 East Johnson 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘The 
Oilless Bearing with Longer Lifel’’ a broad- 
side explaining the use of this type of bear- 
ing, illustrating several textile types. 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 12- 
page illustrated booklet on cord conveyor 
belts, describing the principle of construc- 
tion and physical advantages. 


Link-Belt Company. 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, lll. New catalog and engineering 
data book No. 1911, on the Roto-Louvre 
dryer, recommended for drying coal, starches, 
chemicals, etc. 


Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalog No. 9400 on the New-Matic re- 
mote transmission, and how, why, when, and 
where it may be applied. Gives operating 
features and principle of working parts. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 

a. New folder, on the frame protection 
that is offered with the new Gold Seal damp- 
proof and waterproof covering. 





Waiting Room Stuff 


By Our Telephone Operator 


(Contributions to this irregular depart- 
ment are invited from mill men and the 
traveling fraternity.) 


Two more weekg and the Greenville Show 
opens in Textile Hall. This is the main 
show. The side shows as usual will be at 
the hotels, where the clerks will glance at 
your sriozzle and decide what oor you 
should be on, 

e 


No use g to get a quiet room b 
carrying a k and wea your col- 
lar in reverse. We've tried that. It 
don’t work. 

a2 


You can pick out the salesmen who are 
newcomers to these shows: they aie the 
ones with the bleariest eyes, The old- 
timers know better. 

S 


Speaking of old-timers, one of these 
is George Snow who has been handing 
out those little souvenir brushes at ev- 
ery show since the first one. 

* 


If you are good at quizzes, we know a 
couple of paint salesmen who have ten 
bucks to bet, or did have until they met a 
couple of guys from the country. 

. 


How should we know what kind of 
a show Luke Castile is planning to put 
on this time? We don’t even know hie 
room number—yet. 

se 


Everybody looks forward to seeing Frank 
Lockman at the Show. Frank is president 
of the Southern Textile Association, but 
= aly let that stand in your way. It don't 

is. 

. 


The Girl Friend wants to know who 
that nice man is paint and 


who sells 
lives in Charlotte, and also what kind 


of souvenir he will give the ladies at 
this Show. 
* 


Wonder if you can believe anything you 
hear in Greenville during Show Week? 
+ 
James ©. Attaway, who has been sell- 
ing starch for Keever, has been called 
to the colors for a year—Captain of 
Infantry, O. R. C. 


» 
Somebody should ask Edwin Howard the 
real reason he had those new photographs of 
himself made, 
= 


Our own Gallup Poll reveals that 
most of the traveling men agree with 
O. K. Cobb’s estimate of some types of 
salesmen; everybody says he knows 
who Cobb was talking about. 

. 


Does everyone know what actually hap- 
pened to Walter M. Mitchell, aside from get- 
~~ the order, when he flew to Miami to see 
a South American prospect for some looms! 


a 

What connection is there between sell- 
ing paint to textile mills and being the 
best-dressed man on the road? 

o 
Our idea of the height of something 
would be a boxing match between Clare 
Draper (6'°4") and Cantey Alexander 
(6'4%4"), with Marshall Orr (6’5") as ref- 
eree. 
» 

Erwin Lehmann of Langdale is an ex- 
pert on sizing compounds; get him to 
tell ron the formula the old weaver 
told him about using 40 years ago. 

e 


Anybody heard any complaints about clos- 
ing the textile show earlier? 
€ 


Walter Woodward has just come 
back from Panama, and says he saw 
lizards as big as alligators. Know 
anybody else we could check with to 
—- ne whether anybody else saw 

em 


Technologists Hear Schwarz 


on Testing Methods 
Professor E. R. Schwarz of Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, in 
speaking before the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists in New 
York City on February 6, reviewed the 
progress in development of textile test- 
ing methods. He said that the impor- 
tant single technique adopted by tex- 
tile technologists is the application of 
the statistical method to the analysis 
and interpretation of data resulting 
from his work, and that sampling, es- 
pecially, is being done more intelligent- 
ly. In touching on developments dur- 
ing the last decade, Dr. Schwarz dis- 
cussed methods for testing flexibility 
of textiles, the Drapeometer, which 
measures the distortion of material, 
methods to measure the resistance of 
a fabrie to wrinkling, and the atten- 
tion being paid to measurement of re- 
silience of textile materials. 

Other methods for testing textiles 
discussed were to determine permeabili- 
ty of materials to fluids and gases, 
water resistance and permeability of 
fabric to heat. On the more practical 
side of mill testing he mentioned the 
tests involved in the sizing of contin- 
uous filament rayon for weaving. He 
also brought out that developmerts in 
the microscopy of textiles have come 
rapidly in the past ten years, as have 
developments in measure of color and 
luster. 

An interesting feature of Dr. 
Schwarz’s talk was his discription of 
a device originally developed for the 
handling of microprints, and intended 
initially as a means for projecting in 
full size or larger the printed pages 
of a book. The device, known as the 
Readex, will project magnifications up 
to 18 diameters a small portion of a 
fabric which is placed in a _ sliding 
holder. The image is formed on a 
translucent glass screen and is ex- 
tremely clear cut and easy to follow. 

The sample is under control in two 
directions by means of knobs and fab- th 
ric analyses as to weave and other de- 
tails of structure are easily made. An 
operator can follow the intersections of 
yarns easily on the enlarged image and 
by means of a typewriter can reproduce 
a point paper diagram in a very few 
minutes. Defects in fabrics also show 
up nicely. It further has the advan- 
tage of making visible to a large num- 
ber of people exactly what it is de- 
sired to show. 





« 


Pons Gets Elastic 


Hosiery Patent 
O. H. (Jim) Pons, connected with 


the Pilot Full-Fashioned Mills, Inc., 
Valdese, N. C., has been granted a pat- 
ent for making women’s hosiery with 
an elastic section to take the place of 
garters or other support. 





ND LIFT TRUCKS .. . Capacities up to 20,000 lbs. Single or multiple stroke 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRINGS LOWERED COSTS TO 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Every plant today has a two-fold job to do: producing normal 
goods and services, and supplying materials for our national 
defense. As this task is executed, it’s amazing to see how ma- 
terials handling affects plant operations. 
In studying problems of production, executives find that the 
key to lowered costs frequently lies in the control exercised 
over materials handling operations. 
Materials handling is a broad term. But, actually, it resolves 
itself into the problem of lift and shift. 
On this page we present four different types of modern materi- 
als handling equipment. While each is different in form and 
function, each is the ultimate in the efficient application of 
mechanized control over lift and shift. Each is a study of how 
to eliminate wasted time and effort, and to increase plant 
productivity. 
Hand and electric hoists, hand lift trucks, and electric indus- 
trial trucks bring to handling jobs increased efficiency, reduced 
costs, minimum maintenance, maximum flexibility and avail- 
ability, plus increased speed, greater safety and a continuous 
flow of the materials in production. 
For specific details regarding any of this equipment, or for in- 
formation concerning any materials handling problem, get in 
touch with, or write to, The Yale & en ar pam Apa bgp +. Capacities 1% 20 oe 
; ; j 81 ius ; iall 
sdelehin’ Division, Puiled kis r.. oul aneheonn “sealien, eae Sahéueste a Gk eee ia . 





-- - 


. . Capacities up to 50,000 lbs 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS . 
Bue A wide range of types includes multiple-lift, high-lift, low-lift 
HAND CHAIN HOISTS ... Ball bearing Spur-Geared Hoists of ~YA LE models for every need. For different jobs there are platform, fork 
this type are available in capacities from 300 lbs. to 40 tons. dump, ram, load carrier and crane trucks. 
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New Orleans, February 15, 1941 

DURING the past month the tone of 

the market was easier. The pre- 
vious advance to above the 10-cent lev- 
el apparently had the effect of causing 
some release of government loan cot- 
ton and selling of a considerable num- 
ber of certificates which created the 
impression that a large volume of 1940 
loan cotton had been or was in the 
process of being released. 

Naturally the tightness of the spot 
situation was lessened, temporarily at 
least. At any rate there was consider- 
able liquidation, as well as hedging 
and undoing of Bombay straddles 
which caused values to react down- 
ward from the season's top prices. Late 
developments in the European war and 
in the Far East were also cause for 
concern. 

There continued a good demand for 
raw cotton and for cotton goods, and 
while exports remained small, domestic 
consumption of raw cotton during Jan- 
uary was the heaviest on record for 
any month in any year, amounting to 
843,000 bales versus the _ previvus 
monthly record of 777,000 bales in 
March 1937. The large consumption 
reflected heavy military and civilian 
demand for’ textiles. The domestic 
goods markets continued to exert much 
influence on the market because of the 
good demand and large domestic con- 
sumption. 

As of February 14, New York ad- 
vised: The present rate of machinery 
activity in the cotton-textile industry 
is expected to be maintained through- 
out the rest of the year. Backlogs of 
unfilled orders among cotton mills are 
now enough to support near capacity 
operations for at least six months. 

Retail sales of cotton goods are now 
expanding, thus increasing commercial 
orders. Despite the heavy demand on 
the industry there is little likelihood 
of rationing of cotton textiles. Sup- 
plies of cotton are ample and manu- 
facturing operations can be expanded 
further if necessary. 

The agriculture department, Wash- 
ington, announced lately it would dis- 
continue subsidizing exports of cotton 
products to Canada and Cuba, effective 
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February 19. The department said ex- 
ports payments would continue to be 
made on cotton vroducts exported to 
countries other than Canada and Cuba. 
Total sales and deliveries of cotton 
products under the 1940-41 cotton prod- 
ucts export problem, which was inaugu- 
rated last July 2, amounted to the 
equivalent of 320,000 bales of cotton 
as of February 12, the department 
said. 

Although there was a good inquiry 
for spots this season, the demand was 
mainly from American spinners, as 
shipments to Europe are almost impos- 
sible because of the blockade, due to 
the war, and shipments to the Orient 
have been very light. ‘Total exports 
from the United States, August 1 to 
February 15, total only 708,000 bales 
versus 4,643,000 for corresponding time 
last season of which 69,000 bales were 
for the Orient against 982,000. Since 
there is the possibility of the European 
war spreading, there are no prospects 
for an improvement in exports, at 
least for the near future, perhaps not 
until the European war is over’ De- 
spite the record breaking domestic con- 
sumption, the end of season carry-over 
of American in the United States is 
likely to show a further large increase 
owing to the small exports. 

The Credit Commodity Corporation 
reports that 38,798 bales of the 1940 
crop went into the loan this week and 
that 50,705 were withdrawn. Loans 
made on last year’s crop, according to 
report, now total 2,980,000 bales, while 
only 106.117 bales have been with- 
drawn. 

The trade is at sea at the moment 





United States— 


CENSUS REPORT 


CONSUMPTION OF LINT' in Cotton Growing States, Jan. 717,000 620,000 
In New England States ........... 
[i Se ND WN isboe vebecees 
ee Sells 

CONSUMPTION OF LINT in Cotton Growing States, 

DG 6 ic cee cs cee rn bea ue 


Feb SSO Se Cee osee 103,000 92,000 
- se EEE EE Te 23,000 20,000 
TOTTI L TTT Tee 843,000 732,000 


Seosteereesese 3,787,000 8,430,000 


Bales— This season Last season 





AMERICAN COTTON 
CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 





(Figures of New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 


i rr Ee Lees obese bebe bk 518,000 496.000 
a ie el ee 123,000 116,000 
a Bc eed ob ia ae ea 4,427,000 4,042,000 
rr ee ok te cee cab we tne Gbeee 1,875,000 1,776,000 
i ee EE. . ass ek cen ie eh ee be w+ ee 1,834,000 1,861,000 
Stocks in public storage and at warehouses, Jan. 31 .. 14,668,000 138,201,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and warehouses, Jan. 31.. 16,548,000 14,977,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and warehouses, Dec. 31.. 16,881,000 16,440,000 
ACTIVE SPINDLES in Cotton Growing States during Jan. 17,293,000 17,199 000 
en Se I fs os oie bie 6 Ree Me tle 6 oe 4,909,000 5,062,000 
ee og pbb OS ae nee a eeweke 618,000 619,000 
SB OP ra eer 22,821,000 22,880,000 
In the United States during December ............ 22,817,000 22,780,000 


August 1 to February 1 Bales— This season Last season 
reer ee re ee ee 2,704,000 6,155,000 
meen G5 Gee TOUURER. oc ow wvtneeeesicessecvoesicas 334,000 1,524,000 
ee Ceca cok Tb be CASA eS ERESEESORGSERDS.  Khheens 590,000 
i 2) Ce” oscss een eeeeS soe edeonedsvenearer 289,000 1,507,000 
Exports to Central and South America ................ 16,000 39.000 
eee BR GUNES voccccccvessevvnssccer stores deseee 69,000 982,000 
Ne oe ee ee heb eae ees OST ODODE SK CwSe 708,000 4,643,000 
Total stock in New Orleans, February 15 .............. 534,000 97,000 
Stock in all United States ports, Feb. 15 ............. 3,504,000 2,985,000 








as to what is in store for the making 
of this year’s, the 1941 cotton crop. The 
winter has been mild, which is favor- 
able for increase of insects, but there 
appears to have been sufficient mois- 
ture for preparing the land for spring 
sowing. According to returns to three 
private bureaus, cotton producers in- 
tend to plant between 24,581,000 and 
24,643,000 acres to cotton this year, 
compared with 25,073,000 acres planted 
last year. 

Since the release of loan cotton has 
tended to soften the market and ease 
the former tightness of “free” cotton, 
further withdrawals, if of large volume, 
may weigh on values. This feature, 
and the uncertainty as to future war 
developments, plus the nature of the 
plan, yet unknown, for making of this 
year’s crop, have to be reckoned with. 


Hp 
Launderability of Spun Rayon 
Fabrics Discussed 

At a recent press meeting sponsored 
by A. M. Tenney Associates, sales rep- 
resentatives of Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration, the style and service angles 
of launderability of spun rayon fab- 
rics was discussed. John W. Marshall 
of the American Institute of Launder- 
ing, said that a more thorough deter- 
mination of true launderability in the 
beginning may prevent the premature 
disappearance of a really good fabric; 
or at least it will minimize sales resist- 
ance and allow a good fabric to more 
quickly achieve its proper destiny. 

Samples of both Teca spun rayons, 
in women and men’s wear, were shown. 
Some were blends and some were all- 
Teca fabrics. Dr. H. DeWitt Smith of 
the Tenney firm brought out that the 
customer is actually interested in sta- 
bility of dimensions rather than in 
shrinkage alone... . “Stability against 
shrinkage in laundering and against 
stretching or sagging in service is the 
result of a number of factors. The 
size of the yarns and the number of 
yarns per inch in warp and filling 
must be selected so as to produce a 
structure which is firm and of the 
right density, whether the fabric be 
light or heavy in weight. There is a 
definite limit to the twist which can 
be employed for each type of fiber be- 
cause high twists tend to produce a 
creping or shrinking of the yarn in the 
water.” 

It was said that Teca absorbs less 
water than any other type of rayon or 
natural fiber, and in addition to this 
smaller absorption of water, the swell- 
ing due to the absorbed water is very 
much less. A more careful study of 
the influence of Teca on fabric stabili- 
ty has been undertaken, it was said, 
and in samples of fabrics, the behavior 
in the boil-off and dyeing operations 
showed that for every 10 per cent Teca 
added to the fiber blend, the shrink- 
age of the fabric was reduced by from 
% to 1 per cent and shrinkage of all- 
Teca cloth was about ™% that of no- 
Teca cloth. 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Announces the 
Opening of New Fextite bataalen 
























Turse are photographs of the interior of the modern, 
efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany has established at Greenville, S. C., for testing and 
experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 
WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


VISIT US AT BOOTH NO. 457 AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 






Textile Offices: Greenville, S.C. + Greensboro,N.C. *¢ Spertanburg, S$. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. * Birmingham, Ale. «+ Boston, Mass. 















































with a TEATILE SLANT 


Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., has 
started a new merchandising pro- 
gram with national consumer adver- 
tising in a March number of “Life” 
magazine. The advertisements will 
stress the exclusive (patented) fea- 
ture of “Healthknit Kut-Ups” under- 
shirts—the shirt that gets out of your 
lap when you sit down, and “Health- 
knit MACDEE” shorts, the support 
front short with the lift that lasts. 
Augmenting this advance in mer- 
chandising will be a new cellophane 
package backed with a colored illus- 
trative card showing the customer 
the patented special features of the 
underwear. Dealer sale helps will 
also be used. 


Fred W. Phillips, formerly of Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
joined the southern sales organiza- 
tion of the New York & New Jersey 





Mr. Phillips 


Lubricant Company, and will contin- 
ue to make his headquarters at 
Greenville. Mr. Phillips’ appoint- 
ment is an addition to the present 
southern organization, which is 
headed by Falls L. Thomason of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Harry A. Burdorf and Frank P. 
Rhame, vice-presidents of The Lun- 
kenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were elected to the board of 
directors at a recent stockholders 
meeting. Mr. Burdorf is in charge 
of sales and Mr. Rhame in charge of 
sales engineering. 


Diamond Alkali Co. of Texas, a 
subsidiary of the Diamond Alkali Co. 
of Pittsburgh, has been incorporated 
to manufacture and distribute alka- 
lies and other chemicals in Texas, 
and has taken over the Gulf Coast 
Chemical Company, continuing to 
operate it as a division, with main 
offices in Houston. This subsidiary 
has purchased a tract of land in Dal- 
las where it will construct a new 
plant to manufacture silicate of soda 
and other silicate products. S. W. 
Walters of Houston is local manager 
of sales for the Texas subsidiary, 
and A. L. Geisinger of Pittsburgh is 
in charge of manufacturing. 


John F. Fredricksson, vice-presi- 
dent, American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corporation, New York, and who 
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has been manager of the company’s 
Joliet, Ill., plant for the past 10 
years, has been given increased re- 
sponsibilities by being moved to the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., plant, where he 
is manager, and in addition takes 
over the supervision of the com- 
pany’s mining interests in Georgia 
and other southern states. 


Fred A. Mennerich, 42 Roosevelt 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J., has been 
elected president of the New York 
Microscopical Society, which has a 
membership of about 280 micro- 
scopists. 


Cowles Detergent Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the fol- 
lowing new officers elected: E. N. 
Horr, vice-president and _ general 
manager; C. C. Bassett, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales; C. C. Bar- 
rett, secretary-treasurer; and C. H. 
Fisher, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Horr has been with the com- 
pany since 1925 and has been in 
charge of production and purchas- 
ing. 


H. M. Bailey has been appointed 
sales manager of the Atwood Ma- 





Mr. Bailey 


chine Company, Stonington, Conn. 
He formerly was assistant sales man- 
ager of the North American Rayon 
Corp. 


Roscoe H. Smith has been made 
manager of applied engineering at 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He at- 
tended the U. S. Naval Academy and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., has announced that opera- 
tions will begin shortly in the new 
two-story addition to the Cedar- 
town, Ga., plant. It is understood 
that further expansions are planned 
for the immediate future. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., has been granted the exclus- 
ive sales rights in the United States 
for Koroseal textile roll coverings, a 
synthetic material created by B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
This synthetic elastic material was 
introduced five years ago. 





Parke Masters has joined the sales 


staff of Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, West Warwick, R. I. He for- 
merly was associated with the R. & 
H. Division of the DuPont Company 
and with Joseph Turner Company of 
Richfield, N. J. Anthony F. Costello, 
for many years with the company as 
salesman and technical demonstrater 
in the New England territory, is now 
textile sales manager for this terri- 
tory. Paul Fabian has also joined 
the company as sales technician in 
New England. For the last two years 
he was manager of the United 
Merchant’s Arkwright plant in Fall 
River, Mass. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
has announced the election of four 
executives to the rank of vice-presi- 
dent. They are Bonnell W. Clark, 
New York City, president of West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Company; 
R. A. McCarty, Philadelphia, manag- 
er of the steam division; Frank D. 
Newbury, Pittsburgh, manager of the 
emergency products division; and A. 
C. Streamer, Pittsburgh, general 
manager of the East Pittsburgh di- 
vision. All have been identified 
with the company for many years. 
Another announcement from. the 
compay is that Robert L. deLoache, 
for 18 years a resident of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed manager of 
the Philadelphia switchboard plant 
of the company. 


G. S. Johnston of Textiles, Inc., 
has been elected president of the 
Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association, 
succeeding Dudley Bryan. Other of- 
ficers named are William Crews of 
Avondale Mills, vice-president; Jack 
UImer of DuPont as secretary; and 
Spencer Sparks of Katakura Corp.., 
treasurer. The last week in May has 
been tentatively selected as the time 
for the annual two-day golf tourna- 
ment to be held at Lookout Moun- 
tain Hotel. 


M. Bradford Hodges of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Jesse Hodges of Charlotte, 
N. C., recently were appointed ex- 
clusive southern agents for the Ever- 
wear Temple Roll, a patented prod- 
uct owned and produced by Roger 
W. Cutler, Boston, Mass. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., builders of Proctor drying 
equipment, have purchased the pat- 
terns, drawings, engineering data, 
patents and inventory of the Phila- 
delphia Drying Machinery Company, 
manufacturers of Hurricane drying 
and finishing machinery. This com- 
pany has discontinued business. The 
personnel of the Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Company has been taken 
into the Proctor & Schwartz organi- 
zation, and will operate as the Phila- 
delphia Drying Machinery Division 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. This 
new arrangement will give present 
users of Hurricane equipment a 
source of supply for repair parts, 
additions to machines, etc. Several 
types of Hurricane equipment will 
continue to be offered, with im- 
provements in design and construc- 
tion. 


American Chemical Society will 
meet in St. Louis, April 7-11. The 
announcement was “7-11” loaded 


dice. 
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Textile Machinery Parts 





A DEPARTMENT IN OUR SHOP 


Putotages equipped with BIM | rte Loom Parts are not only 


parts are now shortening the distinctive in appearance, but 


time span between “on order” and also designed to fit the loom and 
delivery of goods essential for to give smooth, fast operation with 
defense. utmost dependability. 


OU TOO, can step up produc- 


tion in your mill, and at lower 
cost, by equipping your looms with 
Bahan Loom Parts. 


To our many friends and customers, we wish to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to visit our Booth 137-138 at the Southern Textile Exposition, 
March 31st to April 5th. 


You are also invited to visit our plants while in Greenville. 


Bahan Textile Machinery Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Socket-Type Allen 
Head Wrenches 
Snap-on Tools Corporation, Kenosha, 
Wis., has announced a new type of 
Allen head screw wrench, which is said 
to offer advantages over the standard 
bent bar type. 
able inexpensively if broken. At the 
same time the drivers are extremely 
strong. The wrenches are for use on 
Midget 9/32-inch square drive handles 
and Ferret *%-inch square drive han- 
dies. It is said that greater leverage 
is obtained with this type of wrench 
and it is easily used in awkward 
places. 


The bits are replace- 


e 


Service and Information Office 
Established by Commerce 
Department 

The Department of Commerce has 

established in Room 1060, Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington, D. 
C., a Service and Information Office in 
order to put business men that are in 
Washington on official business in di- 
rect touch with the government official 
who can best give consideration to the 
particular problem presented. It is 
now possible to go directly to the new 
office and some trained official in that 
office will be able to direct the caller 
to his contact, thereby reducing the 
trouble and number of calls a business 
visitor will have to make. 


+ 


Streamlined Trucks by 
Yale & Towne 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
streamlined the single stroke “blue 
streak” hand lift truck for loads up to 
2,500 pounds, with improvement incor- 
porated to give greater safety, lower 
maintenance and higher efficiency. Fea- 
tures are balanced tubular handle with 
comfortable fitting grip, tubular shaft 
and lower handle casting welded into 
single unit, handle balancing mech- 
anism to keep handle in upright posi- 
tion, counter-balanced load retaining 
hook to eliminate springs, shorter han- 
die stroke requiring less bending by 
operator. Loads may be elevated with 
handle at any point within 90 degree 
are. The truck retains the compound 
lifting mechanism that changes the 
lifting ratio and reduces lifting effort. 

The company is also offering the 
“load king’ hydraulic truck, which 
features easier lift and steer, safety to 
operator, lower maintenance and con- 





trolled lowering of loads. It is built 
for heavy-duty service in capacities of 
3,500 to 8,000 pounds, The lifting unit 


“ 
| 





Yale & Towne ‘‘load king’’ 


is self-contained and totally enclosed, 
the pump unit being equipped with au- 
tomotive type piston and piston rings. 
The truck has many other modern 
features. 
6 

Device Checks Shuttle 

W. D. Dodenhoff Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., has made available the 
Check-Master, a device for checking 
the shuttle on looms, said to serve the 





Same purpose as the check-strap. It 
works on the theory of a brake drum 
action, giving control of the picker 
stick movement and checking with pre- 
cision and accuracy. It is easy to at- 
tach and adjust for any type loom. 





Redesigned Material 
Handling Equipment 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, Newark, Del., has completely re- 
designed and recataloged the line of 
Diamond vulcanized fiber hollow ware, 
the redesign being based on greater 
standardization, but with sufficient 
flexibility so that standard equipment 
can be readily modified to meet any 


specific individual material handling 
problem. The line is complete from 


lightweight tote boxes to heavy duty 
steel clad trucks. 
e 
High Level Lighting 
Fluorescent Luminaires 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
have announced a new fluorescent lu- 
minaire employing two of the recently 


announced 100-watt, 60-inch white or 
daylight fluorescent lamps, and de 


signed especially for general and sup- 
plementary high-level illumination in 
industrial or commercial. This new 
2-F PR-100 luminaire is said to be ideal 
for supplying the high intensities need- 
ed in plants where production is being 
speeded. The fixture consists of a 
hood, reflector, lamp holders, starting 
device and ballast equipment. Avail- 
able in two types, direct, which throws 
all light downward, and diffuser type. 


which allows a minimum of 2% per 
cent upward light to pass through 
apertures above each lamp to reduce 
brightness contrast between lighted 
area and the ceiling. 

* 


Pre-Set Free Vane Controller 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., has announced a new throttling- 
type pre-set air-operated temperature 
controller to its line of Free-Vane au- 
tomatic control instruments. It was 
developed for use on processes where 
the thermal characteristics are such 
that there is a tendency for the tem- 
perature to exceed the control setting 
of the instrument on the initial rise. 
The magnitude and duration of the 
pre-setting effect may be adjusted over 
a wide range by a convenient adjust- 
ment of a pointer on an arbitrarily 
calibrated dial. 

€ 


“Cotton Carding” 

“Cotton Carding” is the name of the 
newest book on cotton yarn manufac- 
ture prepared by Gilbert R. Merrill of 
the Lowell Textile Institute. It con- 
tains 86 pages and has 51 diagrams, 
showing various parts of the cotton 
card and auxiliary functions. Is an 
excellent addition to the library of the 
mill man, and of especial interest to 
students. It carries a convenient con- 
tents table and also a table of illustra- 
tions. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
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UNIFORMLY AND AT LOW COST 
FOR STEAM, POWER AND LABOR 


Pictured above is the latest Hunter Stock Drying 
Unit. It is unlike any other available Stock Dryer. 


It is duplex because it has fans on both sides. 
Equally important, it affords a means of turning over your 
material within the Dryer completely by unique air streams. 
Thus, you gain not only high production, but uniform 
drying. 


Every fan is direct connected to its own motor; 
there are no belts or pulleys. Extended surface heaters 
are used throughout, and all heaters are screened against 
Flying lint. It is equipped with special steel plate apron 
with automatic lubrication. It is complete with traveling 
ig sl wool guards and baffles that accurately direct the air 

E. G. PAULES streams. There is a size for every requirement. For com- 
ee ae plete details and actual installation data, write to 


Los Angeles, California 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Recycling Control Measures 
Predetermined Amount 
of Water 


The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City, has developed a 
new type of recycling control for at- 
tachment on meters used for the initia- 
tion of automatic processes. The con- 
trol is so constructed that when a pre- 
determined quantity of water has 
passed through the meter a contact 
will be made which will initiate the 
automatic cycle after which this me- 
ter control resets itself and is auto- 
matically ready to measure the prede- 
termined quantity of water before the 
next automatic cycle is started. Mer- 
cury switches are used throughout the 
mechanism, insuring good electrical 
contact and freedom from dust and 
corrosion problems. There are no elec- 
trical current carrying parts on the 
dial. Adjustment of the quantity of 
water that will pass through the meter 
between automatic cycles is accom- 
plished by means of an easily acces- 
sible dial visible through the glass face 
as are the totalizer, test hand and reg- 
ister dial. 
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New Long Draft Apron 
for Spinning and Roving 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., have announced a new seam- 
less, non-stretching long draft apron 
for spinning and roving frames, called 
Accotex, and manufactured from a 
non-oxidizing and highly oil-resistant 
compound, reinforced with a _  pre- 
shrunk fabric interlining. Available 
in any size required, the apron is 
said not to crack or become scuffed 
during operation, thereby permitting 
cleaner operation with reduced waste, 
and the aprons are unaffected by 
changing temperatures or humidities. 


e 
Plastic Sheaves for Looms 


National Plastics, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has made available a new 
sheave for looms, made of plastic ma- 
terials into which is inserted an oil 
impregnated bearing. Known as Run- 
Rite sheaves, the design is said to 
make it self-ventilating because the 
sheaves have air space between them, 
their motion giving constant circula- 
tion—cool running is assured. The 





Loom Bobbin Winder 

Abbott Machine Company, Wilton, 
N. H., has announced a new machine 
for winding loom filling bobbins from 
cones or cheeses, said to have low in- 
vestment cost, high winding speed, 
Simple mechanism and requiring a 
minimum of floor space. The machine 
has 48 spindles set on 2%-inch cen- 
ters in a line, running at 4200 r.p.m., 
driven by an enclosed friction wheel 
type of drive. A traverse motion at 
one end operates a light tubular tray- 
erse bar, guiding the yarn on all the 
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spindles. On the same frame is a creel 
for the large supply cones or cheeses. 
When wound, the full set of bobbins 
are doffed manually. When a set of 
bobbins is full, the winder stops au- 
tomatically, the traverse bar returning 
to a starting position automatically. 
and the winder is immediately ready 
for doffing. After doffing, the opera- 
tor pushes a button and the winder 
starts, winding first a bunch and then 
continuing the winding until another 
set is full. Automatic control, once 
set, makes the bobbins a uniform di- 
ameter, regardless of 
changes in count or ten- 
sion, it is said. Two or 
more winders can be 
run by one _ operator. 
Other points of the ma- 
chine are, overhead fans 
to free cones of lint, 
single motor drive by 
v-belt, clutch spindles, 
detector for thread 
breakage to stop wind- 
ing, bunch builder, dead 
weight tensions eased 
through felt dises, front 
threading of winder, 
and “slow down and 
up fast” traverse. 





Filling winder 


spacing is such as to avoid face fric- 
tion of sheaves, with no dusting on the 
fabric. They are self-lubricating; the 
oil impregnated bearing automatically 
supplies oil as needed, with no surplus, 
and no oil drips on the fabric. The 
sheaves, being made of plastic, are not 
affected by oil or moisture or common 
chemicals. The surfaces are smooth 
with no abrasion to wear straps. 
e 


Dust-Proof Gravity Oiler 


Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
2948 N. 5th St., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced a new dust-proof gravity 
oiler for all applications of gravity 
feed. No foreign mat- 
ter can pass_ the 
mesh brass screen 
and felt filter, which 
is removable so that 
it can be cleaned. 
Any number of drops 
of oil per minute 
can be obtained by a 
simple adjustment. 


Dust-proof oiler 





* 
Liquid Alkamine C 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, 
Auburn Street and Trenton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a 
new type scouring and penetrating 
agent, free of the salts of any inor- 
ganic acids—not a sulphonate, called 
Liquid Alkamine C. It is said to pos- 
sess good levelling action on dyestuffs, 
is stable to hard water, acids or alka- 
lies, and can be used with any of these 
chemicals in textile processing. It can 
be used for soaping-off vat, napthol or 
developed colors, imparting softness to 
the dyed yarns or piece goods. It is 
said to give processed cloth the ability 
to re-wet, important in Sanforizing. 
Quantities in dyeing are from % to 2 
per cent on weight of goods, and for 
soaping-off and softening, approxi- 
mately 2 per cent to weight of goods. 
It may be used by dyers on cotton, cot- 
ton and rayon hosiery, cotton skeins 
and package yarns, cotton and rayon 
piece goods. 


* 
New Goodrich Products 
Bb. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced a new line of 


open-end YV-belting for application on 
drives where endless V-belts cannot be 
applied or can be applied only at con- 
siderable expense and trouble. 

The company has also announced a 
new grade of Koroseal paint, Koro- 
plate, developed to protect metal sur- 
faces against chemical reactions and 
recommended for service in extremely 
corrosive conditions. 
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Stop Wear 
In Card Bearings 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bear 


ings and prevents metal to 





metal contact --- so guards 
against wear inevitable with 


dripping, leaking oil. 
The use of NON-FLUID OIL in- 


sures close accurate card settings 
that guarantee even sliver. Saves 
money on lubricant and appli- 
/ cation cost by outlasting oil 


many times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ““Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





REGISTERED 






TRADE MARK 


NON- 


iN US. PAT. OFFICE & 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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ISOMETRIC OF PARKS EXHIBIT 


WHAT 
THE BLOOMIN’ ELL 
..» AND WHY 


They are adding an ELL at the 
Greenville Show . .. for Parks- 
Cramer Company. 

The Southern Textile Exposition 
started with a main building. Later 
came an annex. Now an ELL. 

For our purposes, spaces under 
the main top . . . or even in the 
annex .. . are too restricted. 
Air Conditioning the whole building 
is out of the question. 


OO. as 


In the coming textile show at 
Greenville, March 31 to April 5, you 
will find us in an ell, attached to, 
and entered from our booth in the 
annex. Among other things, a real 
Airchanger system will be in full 
operation... just as it would operate 


in your mill. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Obituary 

F. AuGust SCHROEDER, president of 
the Heberlein Patent Corporation, New 
York, passed away February 9. He 
was responsible for many innovations 
in the finishing branch of the textile 
industry. 

EDWARD W. PIERCE, 64, textile chem- 
ist and lecturer, and technical adviser 
and training instructor for the Ciba 
Company, Inc., New York City, passed 
away in February. Dr. Pierce was the 
author of “Modern Methods of Dyeing’’, 
published originally in CorTTon and 
subsequently 
company. 


issued as a book by his 





"MODERN 


Electric Promelled 


“AUTOMATIE: 


- Manufacturers for Over Thirty Years 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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WILLIAM H. Lortus, 71, vice-presi- 
dent of Clark Thread Company and 
Spool Cotton Company, passed away 
February 4. He entered the employ of 
Clark Thread more than 50 years ago 
as a worker in the factory. 


Ropert C. BoGcer, 62, founder and 
president of Boger & Crawford, cotton 
yarn spinners and mercerizers, passed 
away during January after a short ill- 


hess. 


WILLIAM L, HUFF, of the 
waste department of West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, passed away 
the middle of January. 


Inanager 





FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


+ LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 

























% STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the **‘AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 


in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 





Ibs. 
D 


+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. 
Max. 
— Be 

wheel 
Quiet drive. 
tor-Brush 
Flow controi. 


* TIERING 

High Liff Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
= 6” high with 60” 
lift. 


















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 






% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control, 

















Tractor 


1000 
hauling 
P. Two 

steer. 
Ro- 
Power- 


Has 












- AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


67 W. 87th St. 
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J. F. Ames, head of the Selma (Ala.) 
Manufacturing Company, passed away 
during January. 


WARREN C. MERRILL, 43, representa- 
tive and director of Sykes, Inc., dis- 
tributors of card clothing products of 
Joseph Sykes Bros., Inc., passed away 


suddenly January 23 at his home in 
Charlotte, N. C. 
ARTHUR E. YATES, 65, president of 


Yates Bleachery Company, Flintstone, 
Ga., passed away on February 5 after 
an extended Mr. Yates, a na- 
tive of England, had been general su- 
perintendent of Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ery for many years prior to his found 


illness. 


ing of his own company about 20 years 
ago. 

HERBERT A. CURRIER, president of 
Currier & Company, sales agents for 
yarn of Avondale Mills of Alabama and 
Cowikee Mill, Eufaula, Ala., passed 
away early in February, following a 
brief illness. 


C. D. HARDIN, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Clifton (S.C.) Manufac- 
turing Company, Plant No. 1, passed 
away January 23 after a brief illness. 


AXEL J. JORGENSEN, veteran chemist 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga., who had supervised The 
sibb Dye works for nearly four dec- 
ades, died January 28 at his home. He 
was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and has been associated with The Bibb 
since 1900. 

— 
In Feb. “Textile Research” 


The February 1941 issue of “Terttle 
Research”, published by the United 
States Institute for Textile Research, 
Inec., carries an interesting article by 
William E. Yelland on the “Relation 
of Warp Sizing to Loom Efficiency’’, 
which is a report of findings on warps 
containing 150 denier 40 filament 
bright viscose rayon. 

A careful analysis shows that in this 
test the largest single cause of warp 
breaks was balling-up in back of the 
reed, accounting for 23.1 per cent of 
the warp stops, or 10.1 per cent of the 
total loom stops. The results of the test 
showed that 37.59 per cent of the warp 
or 16.39 per cent of the total 
could attributed to 


stops, 
loom be 
size failure. 
Supplementary tests showed that the 
time required to repair a warp break 
was approximately 2.19 times as long 
as that required for a filling break. 
Next to size failure, knots were the 
most important source of warp stops, 
accounting for 14.75 per cent of the 
total loom stops. Filling stops formed 
56.37 per cent of the total loom stops. 


stops, 
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—with over 200 
Johnson Joints 


O more tinkering with stuffing 

boxes here—no more oiling, 
adjusting or repacking. No more 
worry about misalignment, either, 
which is a source of so much 
trouble with the old style stuffing 
boxes. 
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@Battery of dry cans 
at Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., showing a few of 
the Johnson Joints in 
use at this well-known 














That’s one big reason why so mill. 
many pace-setters in the textile 
industry—like Pacific Mills—have endorsed the Johnson 
Rotary Pressure Joint so completely. 

Equally important, however—especially these days when 
speed is so vital—is the fact that the Johnson Joint has 
actually stepped up production remarkably in scores of 
mills. Draining cans by syphon pipe, through the same head 
that admits the steam, accomplishes this. Condensate, air 
and gases are removed continuously—keeping can tem- 
peratures higher and more uniform, and making it possible 
to start without delay. 


Write for new Bulletin 
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Cut Boiler Feeding Costs 


eo with the Johnson ‘’Pressure 
bis Equalizing’’ Boiler Feed Pump. 
Revolutionary operating prin- 
ciple saves remarkably on 
cost of pumping, on fuel, and 
on maintenance. Used by lead- 
ing firms and power plants 
throughout the country. New 
Bulletin gives complete details. 


2 Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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DIAMOND 





W aterproof 


LEATHER BELTING 





Schachner Diamond S construction 
gives distinct power transmission 
advantages in addition to recognized 
features of the ordinary oak tanned 
leather belting. 


Delivers positive horse power. 


| 
2. Closer contact on heavy crown. 
3. Longer, trouble free service. 


4. Meets high speed production demands. 


Schachner Diamond S Endless 
Licker-in Drive is guaranteed against 
stretch, which reduces slippage to a 
minimum and affords maximum pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 


Fastener troubles are completely elim- 
inated. 


SCHACHNER LEATHER 
& BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Box 2064 Ph. 2-485! 
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NOTES 


About Men You Know 


| PERSONAL 


CARL R. HARRis has been elected as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of The 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham, 
N. C. Mr. Harris, who entered the or- 
ganization in 1928, has been serving in 
the capacity of manufacturing engineer 
and as a director. He is a graduate 
in textiles at N. C. State College. W1L- 
LIAM H. RUFFIN was promoted from 
secretary and assistant treasurer to 
secretary and treasurer. K. P. LEwIs 
was re-elected as president, JOHN 
SPRUNT HILL as first vice-president, 
and J. C. THORNE as second vice-presi- 
dent. 


CHARLES A. RUDOLPH, JR., for sever- 
al years associated with the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia 
at the Gainesville, Ga., plant, has left 
for Sao Paulo, Brazil, South America, 
where he will be technician for the 
branch of Johnson & Johnson’s textile 
plant located in that city. Harry H. 
PURVIS, superintendent of Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corporation at Gaines- 
ville, has been in Sao Paulo for the 
past year supervising a modernization 
program, and will return shortly aft- 
er the arrival of Mr. Rudolph, to as- 
sume his regular duties at Chicopee. 


E. S. CUNNINGHAM, president and 
general manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Cotton Mill, has resigned and reports 
are that he and associates are plan- 
ning a cotton mill somewhere in the 
state of Texas. S. D. PERKINS is act- 
ing president of the Dallas Cotton 
Mill. 


Evtis M. JOHNSTON has retired as 
chairman of the board of both Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Company and Easley 
(S.C.) Cotton Mills. He remains as 
a director. 


Davip SHAw, president of Velveray 
Corporation of America, is the head 
of a new firm operated by Velveray 
Associates, Inc.: the new firm includes 
Velveray Corp., and Velart Corp. of 
Fall River, Hamilton Print Works and 
Kromit Corp., of Clifton, N. J., Sterling 
Textile Printers, Inc., and Novelty 
Process Print Works, both of New York 
City. 


GUSTAVE GEIGES, former president of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, has succeeded the late Ern- 
EST TORBET as superintendent of the 
mills of Propper-McCallum Hosiery 
Company. 





MARSHALL B. HALL has resigned as 
second vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York to accept 
a position as vice-president and direct- 
or of the Adams-Millis Corporation, 
High Point, N. C. 


T. G. RocHe, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., has become associate 
superintendent of industries at the 
Federal Penitentiary in Atlanta, in 
charge of the textile mill there. 


NELSON N. HARTE has resigned as 
superintendent of Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


LESLIE E. LANE has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company plant at Talladega, Ala. 


Harry T. ALLEN, Jk., has resigned 
as assistant general superintendent of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., to become superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 6 at Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
succeeding R. A. FIELD, 3k. 


Henry J. LANIER has become super- 
intendent of Eastman Cotton Mills, 
Eastman, Ga., to succeed Guy M. 
VANN. 


J. CRAIG SMITH, vice-president of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been elected also treasurer of the Cor- 
poration. Last summer, when S. Y. 
AUSTIN Was made president succeeding 
DONALD CoMER, Mr. Comer’s position of 
treasurer was left open and it is now 








The 


two 

George S8. 

Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. Left, 

Russell B. Newton, formerly at the Columbus 

ae plant of Bibb Mfg. Company, and right, 
as 


recently appointed assistants to 
Harris, president of Riverside & 


D. Browder, former! in charge of 
bleaching-finishing at Danville... Mr. Browder 
is situated in Mr. Harris’ office; Mr. New- 
ton is general superintendent, following the 
retirement, after 57 years of service, of 


George W. Robertson, who has been made 
general superintendent emeritus. 





filled by Mr. Smith, who started with 
the company in 1925 and has been con- 
tinuously connected with it since that 
time. 


W. E. WILLIAMS has been made su- 
perintendent of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
plant of Avondale Mills, succeeding 
CARL ManeGuM, resigned. Mr. Williams, 
a graduate in textiles at Georgia Tech, 
has recently been night superintendent 
of the company’s plants in Sylacauga, 
and previously had been at the Alexan- 
der City plant. Before his connection 
with Avondale, he was superintendent 
of several of the plants of Alabama 
Mills, Ine. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN has been promot- 
ed from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the towel mill of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, at Fieldale, 
Va. 


LEoN F. DuMaAs, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Whitin Bros., Inc., 
Linwood, Mass., has become overseer 
of weaving and tying-in at the Luther 
Manufacturing Company, Fall River, 
Mass. 


HARRY FALLOWS, who for some time 
has been night superintendent of the 
King Philip Division “A” of the Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, Fall 
River, Mass., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Plant “B” of this di- 
vision. Mr. Fallows is a graduate of 
Bradford Durfee Textile School. 


G. R. CLARK, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Mansfield 
Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C., has be- 
come overseer of carding at the Phenix 
Mills, Ine., Plant No. 2, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 


J. V. McComss, formerly superintend- 
ent of Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C., and 
more recently salesman for Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp., has become 
superintendent of the yarn mill of Ap- 
palachian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


NORMAN E. Ewsas, formerly vice- 
president of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding 
BENJAMIN ELSAS, who is now @chair- 
man of the board. 


F. D. PoTrer has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala., where he has been employed for 
the past 21 years. 


F. G. Hai, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Werthan Bag Ccrpora- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., has accepted a 
position with the Opelika (Ala.) Mills. 


Obituary Items, page 158 
Waiting Room Stuff, page 148 
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Barber-Colman 





will exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. MARCH 31 - APRIL 5 


jp 


The Barber-Colman System of 


SPOOLING and WARPING 


<a 


PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINES 
for Tying Cotton, Wool or Rayon 
MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL 

for Slashers and lTenters 


le 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROLS 
UNI-FLO Grilles and Registers for Engineered Air Distribution 





























Ten are cordially invited to visit 
spaces 24/7, 248, and 249 


Barber-Colman Company 
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CHECK YOUR POSITION 














SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: S.C. CONN. 








DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 





(PAPER CARRIERS ) 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 














What is «Philosophy”’’? 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those para- 
graphs in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part of 
the conversation, while those in italics represent 
JIM’S part.) 


What is philosophy, OLD-TIMER? 

Why such a question, JIM; in other words. what 
prompted the thought? 

Oh, something I heard a man say several years ago, 
but I have never mentioned it to you because it might 
be considered complimentary to you and every time I 
tell you of something nice someone has said you either 
accuse me of making it up or intimate that I am going 
to ask a favor and am paving the way by appealing to 
your vanity. 

Sure, JIM, that is the usual approach, isn’t it? 

Maybe so, maybe so, OLD-TIMER, but IJ am really 
seeking information as to the practical application of 
philosophy, and remembering that as influential a man 
as Mr. Blank once said that OLD-TIMER’S philosophy 
had been his inspiration im all of his work, I am not 
sure that I understand the word as he used it, because 
as you know, he is one mill president who has some 
practical knowledge of the inside of the mill, having 
once been a superintendent himself. 

Yeah, I know, JIM, it so happens that I came very 
near to going to work for him one time—that was be- 
fore he became what might be termed a nationally 
known man. Heading one of the largest chains of 
mills, he became a big man in many nationally known 
ways and very likely when he made the remark you 
heard he did not know who OLD-TIMER was. 

Yes, I think he did, because he seemed to know 
that I worked for you, but be that as it may, suppose 
we talk about philosophy. How could anybody’s phil- 
osophy be an inspiration to a big man like him? I 
never dreamed that a man as busy as he is would take 
the time to read the OLD-TIMER page. Would you say 
that philosophy is a matter of plain, hard-headed 
sense? | 

Well, hardly, Jim. I only wish I could say that 
philosophy is plain common sense—that it leads to 
success and all that. Because if I could, then more 
people would be interested. Of course, there is some 


truth in saying that philosophy has a background of 
common sense and common sense must have a back- 
ground of practical experience. Because in one sense, 
philosophy is prediction; it is a man’s insight into 
the future. Philosophy is one of those things which 
you must not try to analyze too minutely. You must 
just take it with the first thought that it prompts to 
vour mind. There is really no way to understand 
philosophy unless you simply take it, as is, without try- 
ing to analyze it. If it strikes you as good, then grab 
it, hook, line and sinker, and do your best to profit 
by it. 

If some man’s philosophy does not sound like com- 
mon sense to you, then that particular reasoning does 
not apply to you or your work, so pass it up and forget 
it. Because more often than not, philosophy does not 
coincide with common sense, although somewhere in 
the philosopher’s mind was a background which caused 
the expression he has made and that background was 
based on common sense reasoning. 

Gosh, OLD-TIMER, that all sounds like saying black 
is white and white is black, or something. 

No, JIM, probably the best interpretation of com- 
mon sense is that it has been formed from a vast 
amount of experience and is generally taken for grant- 
ed by the majority of thinkers; long usage has made 
it standard, so to speak. You use common sense to 
live by, to work by, practically without thinking about 
it. 

Of course, common sense changes with new condl- 
tions and with the times. Many absurdities of today 
were common sense only a few years ago. For exam- 
ple, 35 miles per hour was common sense driving be- 
fore we had hard-surfaced roads and better automo- 
biles, but it is an absurdity today; 20 looms per weav- 
er was a common sense load for an operator only a 
very few years ago, but an overseer would be foolish 
to advocate such a load for a weaver today. 

Now, by the same token, a man who 20 years ago 
predicted that weavers would eventually operate 100 
looms was a philosopher, simply because his reasoning 
had some truth. 

Yeah, I well remember the article you wrote away 
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back yonder, OLD-TIMER, 0h, about 30 years ago, in 
which you claimed cotton mills would be built with no 
windows to open and that the air inside the mill would 
be conditioned not only to tmprove the running of the 
work but for the health of the operatives.. That we 
would have one process of roving one of these days 
and that we would stop beating the cotton so much 
with beaters. Do you remember, OLD-TIMER, when 150 
pounds of cotton per card was considered light card- 
ing on 50-grain sliver? 

That’s a good example, JIM. The philosopher must 
take the risk of being called queer—a man who rea- 
sons without common sense—in other words, just a 
plain fool, to some people. And I was called all of 
those names and more, in fact, some few years after 
that, some of our readers demanded that COTTON pub- 
lish OLD-TIMER’S picture, which it did. I suppose some 
of the readers wanted to see what manner of fool the 
old man was. 

So you see, JIM, the philosopher is a reckless critic, 
he does not see any place to stop. He is a firm be- 
liever in an old axiom which says: “The final stage 
of improvement is never reached in any business, nor 
in any machine, nor in any individual.” He is never 
satisfied—the beaten track is too easy—if he can’t 
look forward to something which he believes is pos- 
sible then he will predict something which he would 
almost admit, if closely questioned, were impossible or 
at least very improbable. For this reason, many times 
the philosopher is called impracticable, when really he 
may be a man of vast practical experience in the line 
he is talking about. 

Here, too, comes up the question as to what is 
practical. For example, a mill’s weave room produc- 
tion begins to drop off badly. One man starts in to 
find out where the trouble lies by checking all ma- 
chines and settings from pickers through slashing to 
see where the warp yarn is being injured. He elimi- 
nates one process or machine at a time until he finds 
the cause of weak or damaged yarn. That procedure 
is of course practical. 

Another man starts in to raise Heck with the 
overseers and the help in general. Well, anyone knows 
that fellow is not practical just like all overseers who 
are working for a man who has never been an over- 
seer himself feel when he gives them down-the-country 
for something they know they are not responsible for, 
he is just not practical. 

I read somewhere that “The practical is anything 
that will serve the end already being pursued; the 
impractical is anything else.” 

The philosopher does not often help you with your 
present problems. He does not help you with what 
you are already doing, but he may give you some 
thought for doing what you are doing in an entirely 
different way—a more economical way—a more effi- 
cient way. He is trying to wake you up—to keep you 
from becoming satisfied, which is one of the easiest 
pitfalls and overseer or superintendent can fall into— 
become satisfied. 

In the textile world, what is needed is not so much 
a theory of present costs, manufacturing possibilities, 
etc., but a knowledge of these items, and knowledge 
of course must come not only from one’s own experi- 
ence but from the combined experience of all the best 
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minds you can possibly contact. 

Overseers and superintendents are realizing more 
than ever that their success depends not only upon 
their selection of men who form their organization, 
but upon the intensive training of those men to get 
them to use the overseer’s and superintendent’s ideas 
and experiences as well as their own ideas in the pur- 
suit of their duties. 

For example, a certain young man runs a section 
so much better than the average that he soon is re- 
warded by promotion. He not only got more product 
out of his machines and used less supplies, but he 
proved himself a good manager of help—his operatives 
not only liked him but they put forth extra effort at 
his solicitation for higher efficiency and at the same 
time he commanded their respect by being fair, but 
firm. The ideal material to make an overseer of, you 
say. 

Sure, I’ll agree with you so far as the above quali- 
fications are concerned. What more could you ask, 
you reply? Just one more qualification, by far the 
most important: the ability to pass his knowledge and 
management on to the other section men when he is 
made overseer. 

Unless he can get the section men under him to 
profit by his superior knowledge of how to run a sec- 
tion, then you have lost the very thing which caused 
you to promote him. And many is the time that we 
have seen that very thing happen, not only in men 
being promoted to overseer, but just as often in the 
case of men being promoted from overseer to superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Superintendent, if you can’t get your overseers 
to run their jobs like you would run them if you were 
in their place, then you are not giving your company 
what they thought they would get when they promoted 
you.. Of course, OLD-TIMER does not mean that you 
can teach all of your overseers to conduct every little 
detail exactly like you would, but if you were promoted 
to superintendent because you were a better overseer 
than the others, then unless you can teach them to be 
better overseers than they were, you are falling down 
on the job. 

Just a minute there, OLD-TIMER, you started out to 
ta'k about philosophy, so don’t drift too far away. 

Sure, JIM, O. K. Guess you are right. But to 
analyze the reason why some overseers and superin- 
tendents succeed while others do not, and then to give 
specific reasons so that others may profit by the ex- 
perience, is not going very far from philosophy after 
all. Just like science, JIM. The word science has be- 
come a common word to denote special knowledge, and, 
somewhat like philosophy, one object of science is to 
probe into the future. And although science often- 
times knocks philosophy into a cocked hat, that is, 
disproves it, still we had philosophy before we had 
much science. That is, we could and did predict that 
many things would be done before we had any idea 
as to how they would be done. One dictionary, JIM, 
says philosophy is ‘‘reasoned science”’. 

Just as you say, OLD-TIMER. I wouldn’t know the 
difference anyway, and I only brought up the subject 
to find out how to spell philosophy. 

Well, if that isn’t gratitude for you! After all the 
trouble I’ve gone to—oh, well, skip it. Good night. 
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Set “Unbrako’”’ Self-Lockers up with no more than 
an ordinary pull and the ingenious knurled points dig 
in to provide a real, honest-to-gosh grip. 


For, once in place, “Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers can’t 
work loose no matter how severe the unwinding tend- 
ency. Yet they’re easily adjusted or removed and 
they can be used over and over again with equal 
effectiveness. 


Contrast this unfailing Knurled ‘“‘Unbrako’’ protection 
with the uncertain performance of ordinary set screws 
which are sometimes the cause of costly breakdowns 
and delays because of their failure to hold. Small won- 
der that maintenance men in many of the largest and 
best known mills in the country have standardized on 
‘“‘Unbrako”’ and more are following suit—all the time. 


What about your own set-up? If you’re not already 
using them, “‘Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers can save trouble 
and expense for you too. Details? 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


uP JENHIATOWN, PENNA. 80x BB2 


—~ BSRORCHES 


BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOWIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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req: VU. S.Pat. Office 
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STARCHES for all textile pur- 


poses are chosen for their qual- 
ity, uniformity, and dependability. 


We extend our hearty welcome and hope 
you will stop at our exhibit in Booth 205 
when you visit the Textile Exposition in Green- 


ville, South Carolina, March 31 to April 5. 














CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Novel Arrangement for Hold-Up Straps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The five accompanying illustrations may interest 
other weave room men. Some of the facts discov- 
ered about hold-up or power straps have been of 
value to us. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the long loop type of hold-up 
strap that we used for a good many years. This 
strap was kept in place at the top by a screw in the 
picker stick, but followed the movement of the lug 
strap back and forth as the loom picked. It per- 
mitted the lug strap to jump up on the picker stick 
during the picking motion, with a consequent loss of 
power. This is shown in Fig. 2. With the constant 
beating that the hold-up strap received, being be- 
tween the lug strap and the picker stick, quite often 
it wore out and let the lug strap drop down, thereby 
increasing the power and causing damage to other 
parts of the loom. 

Another type of hold-up strap was one resem- 
bling an inverted “T’’, and this had about the same 
action on the loom, unless it was fastened to the 
picker stick at both top and bottom, and then it be- 
came worn because of the beating it received from 
the lug strap during picking. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a new type of hold-up strap 
that we are now using. It is held in place by a U- 
bolt at the top, and the center part of the strap. 
where the lug strap operates, is only as wide as the 
picker stick. While this was an improvement over 
the home-made loop or inverted “T”’ strap in that it 
does not follow the lug strap back and forth and did 


WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


not let the lug rise on the picker stick, it also re- 
ceived a beating from the lug and wore out, letting 
the lug strap drop down on the picker stick. 

We then began putting the U-bolt on at the bot- 
tom of the hold-up strap, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
while this did not prevent the hold-up strap from 
wearing out, the U-bolt did hold the lug strap up on 
the picker stick until a new power strap could be 
put on. 

All of this evolution resulted in the present ar- 
rangement of the U-bolt and hold-up strap, as shown 
in Fig. 5. The expensive hold-up straps are put on 
behind the place where the lug strikes the picker stick, 
and they last indefinitely. However, to prevent wear 
on the lug strap where it strikes the picker stick, a 
piece of scrap leather is inserted as shown between 
the lug strap and the picker stick. When this is 
worn out, it is quickly replaced. 

Our looms have been operating with this arrange- 
ment for several months, and we find the method sat- 
isfactory and have made quite a saving in cost ot 
hold-up straps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7197 
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Between Smokes (Overheard) 


A “BROKE-BACK” on a fly frame will cause the end 

next to it to run heavy. Try it sometime and 
see. The reason is: the top rolls have one end higher 
than the other and are not parallel with the bottom 
rolis. Less drafting is done and the strand is heavier. 


A COMMON complaint made against long draft is 
that it is dirtier than the conventional drafting meth- 
ods. Well, it just has to be dirtier—all the lint and 
fly that would have been thrown out on the interme- 
diates and fine speeders is saved up for the spinning 
and thrown out there. 


ONE of the most vexing small problems of spin- 
ning room management is how to keep the tops of the 
frames from becoming a regular catch-all for every 
kind of junk. If someone has a good system for keep- 
ing the tops clean, I would like to know about it. 


IF YOU are troubled by static electricity in your 
cards and drawing frames on cold Monday mornings, 
try having the room thoroughly warmed before start- 
ing time. In many cases that is all that is needed. 


IT HAPPENS sometimes that a new gear is needed 
of a pitch too large for the ordinary mill shop to make. 
One way out of this difficulty is to make the whole 
train, of a smaller pitch, but with the same propor- 
tionate number of teeth in each gear. A little rule- 
of-thumb figuring will give the number of teeth in 
each gear. 


ON Your fly frames, with a builder of the Ameri- 
can type, keep the builder jaws filed square. You will 
get a smoother-nosed bobbin and a better running 
frame. 


A BIT of history. Back in the good old days, around 
1896, the doffers in a mill were paid from 25 cents to 
35 cents a day, with the head doffer getting 40 cents 
a day. A day’s work was 12 hours. The boys doff- 
ing ranged in age from 8 to 14, but there were 14 of 
them to doff 47 frames. The secondhand’s duties, and 
they made him gray or bald before his time, were 
chiefly to break up games among the doffers of leap- 
frog, mumble-peg, artillery battles with empty quills, 
chariot races with doff boxes, and fights. ’Twas a 
dull half-day that did not bring at least one good 
scrap between the boys. 


IT Is well to know how to determine the “hand” of 
a machine before ordering parts. For H. & B. ma- 
chinery, the catalog says, “Face the feed. The hand 
on which the driving pulleys are, is the hand of the 
machine.” Other machinery builders say, “Face the 
delivery. The hand on which the driving pulleys are 
is the hand of the machine’. Many small parts are 
cast in rights and lefts, and are not interchangeable. 
Knowing just what hand your machine is may save a 
lot of trouble. 

ROSE 
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Methods ci Paying 
Tying-In Operators 
Some ideas gathered from other mill men 


on paying tying-in operators by the hour or 
De ee ie ee ae ee 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Some time ago we became interested in the sub- 
ject of paying our tying-in machine operators by the 
piece, having paid them on an hourly basis all along. 
We discussed this with other mill men, and I am pass- 
ing along to the readers of COTTON the information } 
dug up on this subject because it may interest them, 
and in return I would like to have other opinions, be- 
cause I still feel there is much to learn on this ques- 
tion. 

The first man I discussed this with has had ex- 
perience in paying tying-in men both by the hour and 
on a piece-rate basis, and he is still in favor of con- 
tinuing operations by paying by the hour. It was 
his opinion that the tying-in operator is a skilled em- 
ployee and takes a lot of interest in his work, and if 
he is paid by the hour he can give the best possible 
service. On the other hand, if this man is changed 
over to the piece-rate basis, he may be inclined to 
hurry along and the quality of the tying-in is not so 
good. 


Pay Goes Up—Quality Down 


At one of his plants he installed the piece-rate sys- 
tem and discovered that the tying-in job became so 
poorly done that after a trial of six months he went 
back to the hour basis. Under the piece-rate plan he 
had the rate set up for so much per 1,000-ends tied, 
and he had a helper to “back-up” the tying-in ma- 
chine. This helper was paid by the hour. With the 
assistance of the man “backing-up”, there was not 
much lost time, and consequently there was not so 
great a difference between the piece-rate basis on a 
warp containing 1,000 ends or one containing 5,000 
ends. 

I brought up the question of the difference in the 
number of ends in the warp when setting the rate per 
1,000-ends, but this man did not seem to think that 
there would be so much of a discrepancy in the pay 
received by the men when tying a warp of 1,000 or 
5,000 ends. I could not necessarily agree with the 
foregoing, because I could see where a man would lose 
time changing a warp of 1,000 ends, whereas if the 
rate were on a “per 1,000-end basis” he would “clean 
up” when tying warps of 5,000 ends. 

It is important that the main consideration this 
man had in the matter was that the quality of the 
work is lower on the piece-rate plan than on the hour- 
ly basis. It seems that the tying-in man does not take 
the necessary time to brush out and straighten the 
warp when working by the piece. 

This particular man had had no experience with 
using counters on the tying-in machine, though it ap- 
peared to him that it might work out quite satisfac- 
torily, provided the tying-in man did not run the ma- 
chine even when there was no warp in the machine. 
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PICKER A 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- 
out performance without expensive stops for 
adjustments and repairs. 





PRONS 


We Carry Parts 
for 


PICKERS SPINNING 


* + 


CARDS TWISTING 


These Aprons, because of their unequalled quali- ep-eneeeeeen WINDING 
ty, are now standard equipment in textile mills ; SPOOLING 
throughout the country. COMBERS ‘ 
| | | 7 BOBBINS 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all DRAWING R 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers — waste R — 
hi: r t SLUBBERS ‘ 
machines and garnet machines. AND ROVING SKEWERS 
Quality and Service Our Motto. 
Liguidations sislinecieran 5 Jeateiaiees Appraisals 


F.C. TODD 
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He also said that when going from the hourly 
basis to the piece-rate basis the weekly pay of the 
tying-in man usually went up because the man would 
want to make more money and would therefore take 
less time to straighten out his warps. 

In a nut shell, his conversation was to the effect 
that if you want quality work at the tying-in machine, 
pay by the hour and let the man do the work properly. 

This seems logical, but it appears to the writer 
that some provision could be made so that the tying-in 
man could be penalized for any poor work he does. 

I then talked with another mill man who has tried 
both methods of payment for tying-in men, and he 
likes the method of paying by the piece very well, but 
for some reason or other he is now paying by the 
hour. When he did pay piece-rate, he made no pro- 
vision for paying the operator on a different basis 
when warps of different number of ends were tied in. 

It was his idea, however, that the operator be re- 
quired to tie one warp free for every warp that he 
crossed up. 

In discussing this subject with another mill man, 
he brought out that when the machines are operated 
on a piece-rate basis, the machines are usually over- 
speeded and do not receive the care that they require. 

As said in the beginning, these are a few ideas on 
the subject that I picked up, and I would welcome any 
further opinions through this department. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7193 





Pieker Room Fire 


Report on a large picker room fire, and how 
it was put out. Some lessons learned and 
subsequent improved fire precautions and 
ee ee ee ee 





EDITOR COTTON: 


A recent article has brought to my mind certain 
of my experiences in regard to fire prevention and 
control in the opening and picking departments. I 
feel that these may be of interest to other mill men 
and for this reason am passing them along. 

Our plant is fully equipped with opening and blend- 
ing units feeding the opening line and each of our 
one-process pickers is equipped with the latest type 
of return air recirculator. Before installing this equip- 
ment we had a fire, which but for stubborn and active 
resistance, would have reached very serious propor- 
tions. 

Our opening room is located some distance away 
from the picker room, necessitating the use of suc- 
tion pipe lines to convey opened cotton. On the occa- 
sion of which I am writing, our picker room crew 
smelled the rank odor of burning cotton and ran to 
the distributor to try to get the burning stock off 
before it got into the picker hoppers. They succeeded 
doing this only in part for the ignited lint was already 
in the hoppers before it could be stopped and then our 
troubles began. 

First a man was put at the condenser delivery to 
wet down any further incoming burning cotton, the 
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distributor being shut off. Those hoppers containing 
fire were allowed to run on, carrying the burning cot- 
ton through the machine and dropping it out on the 
floor, where it was doused with water. 

In the meantime, certain sprinkler heads located 
in the hoppers had let go and taken care of fire dam- 
age at these points. 

The picker room crew had its hands full and was 
taking care of this department all right, but we still 
had troubles in two other places. The lesser of these 
was in the dust house where a number of sprinkler 
heads had fused and wet down pretty well. In addi- 
tion to this our shop crew had used the fire hose on 
certain sections not reached effectively by the sprink- 
lers. 

Believing this to be okeh, we started for the opener 
room to check on this end of our fire. Here we found 
trouble sure enough. The operator, seeing what he 
thought was smoke coming out of the vertical opener 
motor, had assumed that it was on fire and had 
switched it off, stopping the feed suction of the open- 
er line, but allowing the delivery section to run, and 
this had spread the fire to the pickers. 

When the operator realized that instead of a hot 
motor he had a Grade A fire on his hands, it was too 
late to restart the opener line for the fire “setting- 
down” on the apron between the vertical and the lat- 
tice opener had quickly burned it through. Instead 
of being able to run out the cotton in the line and allow 
it to drop on the floor while wetting it down at each 
accessible point, we had to go into each machine in- 
dividually, clean out the burning lint wherever it was 
found, fighting smoke, fire and dust all at once. 

What a job! While we were in the midst of all this 
a wild-eyed young man burst in on us with the 
astounding news “come at once, the dust house is blaz- 
ing in a big way!” 

If we had thought we had worked hard before, it 
was a mere nothing to the effort put forth at this 
time. Leaving a small force to continue with the 
opener line clean-up, we piled into the job of extin- 
guishing the newest trouble. 

We later found that after the picker room crew 
had begun to get their fire out, they stopped off their 
machines to clean up. In doing this the fans were 
stopped and by some hook or crook certain smoulder- 
ing embers remained in them. When the pickers were 
being “threaded-up” again in preparation for run- 
ning, this burning cotton in the fans had been blown 
to the dust house located in the basement, where it 
soon started another fire. The air currents had car- 
ried some of this fire to the overhead beams to which 
sufficient cotton adhered to give the fire a good 
chance. It was this fire which had so badly scared 
the young man who had spread the alarm to us. 

By effective use of fire pails, fire extinguishers 
and hose lengths we soon had the blaze under full con- 
trol, and posting a watchman in the dust house, we 
returned to our work in the opener room. 

On account of the lattice opener feed apron burn- 
ing through, we lost a good deal of time before get- 
ting started up again. This lost time was made up by 
running extra hours and since we had a goodly supply 
of laps ahead, we lost no time at the cards at all. 

We gave this fire and its cause some real thought 
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BEFORE and AFTER: Shadows 
and Glare banished by One 
Coat of SAVE-LITE White Paint! 


“i AKING Link Trainers is a pre- 
cision job, and good light is 
vital!’ says E. A. Link, Pres. Link 
Aviation Devices, Inc. ‘That's why 
we selected Sherwin-Williams 
Save-Lite white paint for recon- 
ditioning an old plant we recently took over. As the photos show, Save-Lite 
literally transformed the old plant into a bright, cheery workshop. One coat 
of this high-light-reflecting paint raised lighting levels to 65 foot-candles— 
an increase of 35%! It covered brick, wood and cement perfectly.” 
Time-tried, light-reflecting white Save-Lite increases working light amaz- 
ingly. It has reduced errors, improved housekeeping, cut workers’ fatigue 
and eye-strain in many plants in all lines of industry. And it covers so well, 
spreads so far, stays white so long, that it really is more economical than 
many cheap “mill whites.” Mail coupon today for complete data. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio and all principal cities. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
103 C. Prospect Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Please send information on better illumi- 
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nation with white paint and the facts on 
Save-Lite White. 
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and as a result added three more sprinkler heads in the 
opener lines at strategic positions. These heads were 
placed a short space over the cotton passing under 
them and all three heads were controlled by a single 
valve located in an accessible position. More fire pails 
were placed along the line to supplement those already 

| there. Finally, we put in a serviceable length of three- 

| quarter inch rubber hose equipped with a shut-off noz- 
| zie and connected it to our water line. This was in 
| addition to the woven fabric hose already on hand. 


| a "dng, Our instructions to the operator are: In case of 
| "88 ie, fire, pull the rubber hose to the blaze and open up 
i es the nozzle, allowing a gentle stream or spray of water 
“Qn “d a “Fen, to quench the fire. Generally, in using the woven 
: : fabric hose, one man has to take the nozzle end, move 
) : tcp, Pog, “Ake Weg “Aig, in a straight line away from the reel where the hose 
| Mg Me i cy hg ay, hy is located and have a second man turn on the water. 
| | : If the hose isn’t first pulled in a straight line and 
freed from all kinks, no water will come through. This 
: business of straightening out the hose with all its at- 
| Dg B, ay oe oe tendant high-pressure excitement, often times allows 
| vol ' Re the fire to reach a stage which only excessive volumes 
| “Me, Plog, “Ax of water will extinguish. 
I ong, Another thing, a little water at the right time will 
| put out a fire but once the woven fabric high pressure 
| hose is turned on there isn’t any such thing as a “little 
water”. Immediately one gets too much, with too much 
force for the average mill fire. The rubber hose, on 
the other hand, is quick, light, practically non-kinking 
and effective because the operator can get closer to 
the fire. Furthermore, it doesn’t wet up an entire 
room or the rooms under it because its volume is con- 
le trolled. 

I have in mind a certain fire which occurred in a 
machine only five feet away from the fire hose (but 
which could not be controlled by use of chemical ex- 
tinguishers or water pails), yet before the hose could 
be turned on it had to be pulled out in a straight line 
50 feet away from its reel. Naturally before putting 
out the blaze it had caused far more damage from the 
water than was made in proportion to the fire dam- 
age. 

Our instructions to all departments are to use fire 
pails and chemical guns first and only to use the hose 
lines in case of an extreme emergency. We learned 
the hard way, but we did learn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7164 





































































































Arrangement of Weight 
on Drafting Rolls 




















| EDITOR COTTON: 
t ' , ' I would like to get some information concerning 
American Individual Drive Unit the arrangement of weights in drafting. I refer par- 
See our exhibit at the Show or write for further details. ticularly to the arrangement of the weights used on 





drawing frames, but I also am interested in this 
subject as it concerns placing the weights on comb- 
ers and fly frames. 

Many experienced overseers contend that the 
heavier weights should be on the back and the light- 
er weights on the front, with a gradual stepping 
down in between. On the other hand, makers of ma- 





7 AMERICAN SAFETY TABLES 


American Safety Table Co., Inc. 
Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Pa. 
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chinery seem to want the heavy weights on the front 
and the light weights on the back, with the other 
weights graduated in between. 

My personal opinion is that the heavy weights 
should be used on the front, where more drafting 
takes place, but I know there are some good mill 
men that take the other side, and I would appreciate 
having some of these men who have actually run 
some experiments, let us know what they found out 
following their experiments. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7176 





Colored Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I am giving my answer to the question of CONTRI- 
BUTOR No. 7068 on page 109 of the May issue of 
COTTON, in which he asks how to handle a variety of 
colored filling in the weave room. 

From his question I am inclined to believe that 
this man is running goods with different colored fill- 
ing stripes. I have had no experience on this type 
of goods, but I have had quite a bit of experience with 
different kinds of filling scattered all over the room. 
If he has only one filling per style of cloth, he may 
use pin boards on each individual loom. These boards 
may be made by driving big nails through a board and 
placing the bobbins on these nails the same as they 
are placed on spindles. In fact, old spindles or any 
kind of round iron or steel can be used for this. The 
boards can be made to hold from 80 to 120 bobbins. 

A stand for the pin board can be placed on the 
front of the loom arch, just above the battery, at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. The filling haulers can 
be used to place the boards of filling on the looms. As 
you can readily see, this will make the battery hands’ 
job much easier and allow them to fill more batteries, 
thus helping to off-set the cost of hauling the filling 
and placing it on boards. 

A much larger pin board may be placed between 
the looms, from one arch to another, and if filling 
stripes are being made, these boards can be divided 
into sections for the different colored fillings. But 
these boards will be attached to the loom, thus making 
it necessary for the filling hauler to place the bobbins 
on boards at the looms, whereas when using detach- 
able boards the filling can be placed on the board in 
spinning room or quiller room as the case may be. 

Each pin board, or section if divided, should be 
tagged in order to show the yarn number, style of 
cloth and color of filling as an extra precaution. 

I have used both kinds of pin boards and have 
found them to be an excellent system in preventing 
mixed filling. The responsibility of placing filling 
on the proper looms can be charged to a few filling 
haulers instead of a larger number of battery hands. 

If this man is using filling trucks, he can put 
partitions in the trucks so as to allow separate space 
for as many different fillings as needed. This sys- 
tem has the disadvantage of allowing the battery 
hands a chance to mix more filling, which they will 
do consistently if they are not watched closely. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7083 
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~The American Group Line Drive 


Also available, American Seaming Tables with 3” thick 
and American Looping Tables with 2” or 3” maple tops. 
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American Safety Table Co., Inc. 
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Lieker-In Trouble 


Says licker-in trouble is caused from poor 
laps or worn feed roll bearings on card 





EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 148 of the February 1941 issue of COTTON, 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7169” explains that he is hav- 
ing trouble with his lickers-in snatching-in and tear- 
ing up screens, and mote knife brackets breaking, 
since his mill is using hard point and longer licker-in 
wire. 

The trouble your correspondent is having with his 
licker-in and mote knives is no fault of the licker-in 
wire or the setting of the mote knives, but it could be 
caused from two things—the main thing being the 
condition of the laps from the picker. The licker-in 
simply takes what is fed into it, and if the laps have 
thick and thin places, the licker-in is going to take 
them just that way, so it seems to me that the best 
thing he could do is to get his laps more even. 

I had a similar experience last week in one of our 
mills. There was not sufficient draft on the pickers 
and they were getting a back pressure, causing the 
cotton to be on the screen in lumps, and very uneven- 
ly instead of in a nice even sheet. As a result, there 
was about the same trouble your man is having, in 
addition to getting a very uneven yarn. 

The other place this could happen is on the feed 
roll of the card. The bearings may be worn and allow 
the lap to be fed in lumps instead of evenly, as it 


should be. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7189 





Yarn Breaks Low 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We have too much variation in our yarn and the 
breaking strength is too low. On 41s filling, combed 
stock,:the number varies as much as five numbers, 
and our roving variation will go as much as three 
grains off the standard both ways. We would ap- 
preciate some opinions from your readers as to how 
we might correct this, and I am giving as follows our 
manufacturing specifications so that the reader 
might place his finger definitely on what he believes 
to be the trouble: 


Cotton 17,-inch Strict Middling; 12-ounce lap, 3-process 
of pickers, breaker picker 3-blade rigid beater giving 26 
beats per inch, intermediate picker with 2-blade rigid beater 
giving 46 beats per inch, and finisher picker with 3-blade 
carding beater giving 32 beats per inch, making a total of 
104 beats per inch. We allow one-half pound variation each 
side of standard in picker laps. 

Card drafts 110.8, making 45-grain sliver, with 100 per 
cent production being 6.3 pounds per hour. The sliver lap 
is 750 grains and drafts 1.44 and the ribbon lap is 750 
grains drafting 6.00 (6-lap machine). There is a 50-grain 
comber sliver (8-lap machine) drafting 102, getting 230 
pounds per 10-hour run. 

The drawing sliver is 50-grain with 6 ends up, 2-process, 
drafting 6.00. We have late model Superdraft slubber, 
8x4-inch, making 4.10 hank roving, drafting 24.60, with 
twist multiple 1.23 times the square root. The 41s filling 
has a 3.20 twist multiple. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7196 


To Figure Doffing Time 


THE following information on calculating the doff- 

ing time for processes throughout the mill, is 
the method used by a mill in setting up its expected 
schedules. 


Drawing 


840 X Hk. Rov. Del. X Wt. of Finished Package X 36 





RPM X 3.1416 xX Dia. Fr. Roll xX 60 
= hours doff will run at 100% efficiency. 


Note: If weight of finished package is in ounces di- 
vide by 16 by placing 16 below the line in formula. 


Example: 
Dia. Calender Roller — 2 inches 
R.P.M. Calender Roller — 205 
Grain Sliver in Creel — 55 gr. 
Grain Sliver Delivered — 55 gr. 
No. Deliveries — 4 
Ends Up per Delivery = 6 
Wt. of Finished Can = 14 lbs 
Per Cent Efficiency = 60.8 


840 &K .151 XK 14 XK 36 


—— = .827 hours doff will run at 100% 
205 XK 8.1416 XK 2” X 60 


.827 hrs -— 60.8% = 1.36 hrs doff will run at 60.8%. 
Note: 55 gr. sliver — .151 hank roving. 





Slubbers 


840 X Hk. Rov. Del. K Wt. of Finished Package X 86 


RPM X 3.1416 X Dia. Fr. Roll. X 60 
= hours doff will run at 100% efficiency. 





Note: If weight of finished package is in ounces di- 
vide by 16 by placing 16 below the line in formula. 


Example: 
Hank Roving Delivered = 1.00 
Grain Sliver in Creel = 55 gr. 
Dia. Front Roller — 1 inch 
R.P.M. Front Roller = 185 
Wt. of Finished Package — 1.56 lbs. 
Size of Finished Package = 10 5 Bobbin 
Per Cent Efficiency = {3.6 


840 X 1.00 X 1.56 X 36 





——— = 1.85 hrs. doff will run at 100% 

185 X 38.1416 kK 1” X 60 efficiency. 

1.35 hrs. — 73.6% = 1.83 hours doff will run at 
713.6%. 


Spinning 
840 X Yarn Number X Wt. of Finished Package X 36 


RPM X 3.1416 X Dia. F. R. X 60 
= hours doff will run at 100% efficiency. 





Note: If weight of finished package is in ounces di- 
vide by 16 by placing 16 below the line in formula. 


Example: 
Yarn Number = 11.00 
Twist Multiple = 3.70 < Sq. Rt. 
Wt. Finished Package = 4.2 oz. 
Dia. Front Roller — 1 inch 
R.P.M. Front Roller = 180 
% Efficiency = 97.0 





840 X 11.00 X 4.2 X 36 
= 2.57 hrs. doff will run at 100% efficiency. 
180 X 8.1416 X 60 X 16 


2.57 hrs. — 97.0% — 2.65 hours doff runs at 97.0%. 
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The swift, smooth flow of production evolves 
from the considered analysis by the Engineer; 
is born on the drawing board and translated, 
under his stewardship, through the successive 
steps of location, layout, construction and erec- 
tion of equipment—all achieved through the 
scheduled and synchronized flow of materials 
and work—an accomplishment that has its 


roots in training and experience. 


For your new plants or extensions in this era of 
intensified production, you can call upon the 
four decades of experience of this firm of 
Engineers—an experience which includes a 
wide range of past and present defense work as 


well as industrial and commercial structures. 





INDUSTRIAL PLANTS™+ PLANS AND DESIGNS + POWER 


LOCATION STUDIES - WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 
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cost slightly more than ordinary 


2. They cause fewer holdups in 


NET PROFITS 
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A ree ey DALING PRESSES 
CO wt 8 4 ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN US.A. 





ECONOMY BALER CO.., Derr, &]) ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. _ Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 





























DARY RING T BRE es 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE. 8S. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 
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Ta Tn 4 
TO CUT YOUR > ABRASER 
REPAIR COSTS » 


Use 3-IN-ONE Oil 


ON SMALL a PARTS 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL solves many 

problems of lubrication and > ae = : 

protection in the small but a Jane) < | : TEXTILE WEAR TEST 
vitally important operating | — OE, Te, CWRITE FOR SULLETIN 4001 


parts of intricate mechanisms 
used in the textile industry. 
Helps attain trouble-free oper- 


ation at low cost. § i is = N 
AL | < ee | 
WRITE FOR ghee pees Pa — 
MILL PR Sy, ‘Se ABRASION RESISTANCE 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to 
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those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


!. IT’S THE MACHINE AGE—But your profits 
depend also on the Man Behind the Machine. 16 
page booklet on textile mill insurance.—PR 
TIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates and its reception with 
eee FACTORS CORP., New York 

“ 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CoO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


101. STEWART FENCES — [lustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC., Covington, Ky. 

102. “*TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, " atinters. along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the eotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


103. GRADING RULES AND COMPLETE SPECI- 
FICATIONS FOR LAYING AND _ FINISHING 
MAPLE FLOORS—MAPLE FOORING MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, II. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter. stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 

TERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — MIlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, Cc. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


110. UNIT AIR CONDITIONING — Bulletin 307 
describes Humiduct system for accurate distribution 
of or air.—THE BAHNSON CO., Winston- 
Salem, N. ; 

itt. ot MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers. 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


201. BELT FASTENERS — Chart showing correct 
size for use on leather, rubber, canvas or composi- 
tion belts. General catalog showing complete line 
of Talcott Fasteners.—W. O. & M. W. TALCOTT, 
INC., Providence, R. I. 


202 TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
cal lubrication of all textile machines —NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 


264. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile — maya TEA 
roller bearing spindle and tension puiley.—S IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

206. BULLETIN S le cp | and describ- 
ing thé new Reeves Variable Speed rive for spin- 


ning and twister frames, explaining its many dis- 
tinct advantages and giving charted results of ex- 
acting tests. —-REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
M¥G. CO., Dept. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 

208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. S. BOYLE CO... Jersey City, N. J 

209. ahd aoeee ce we ae AS APPLIED 
TO SPINN AND TWISTING 
FRAMES-“Shows with oo .m how a sim- 
plified design of roller bearing applications is made 
to replace the plain babbitt bearings and lists the 
advantages that are gained. — ATT BEARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection = 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showinz 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 

213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
tion of spindle oils.—THE TEXAS COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 

214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
—NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps. Pickers, Harness Straps. Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
oe of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 

combs. Including G & K ‘“‘Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 vives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch —GENERAL ELECTRIC CO Schenectady, 
New York. 

220. DIAMOND LEATHER BELTING—Folder on 
leather belting with close nulley contact § inelud'ng 
prices.—SCHACHNER LEATHER & BELTING CO 
Charlotte, N. C 

221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil 
low blocks, flance cartridges. cylindrical cartridges) 
incorporating efficient tyne of seal._—THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CO., New Britain Conn. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS ‘ataloeg 
494 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings: Catalog 2? outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses. types. installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 

\ , CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper — pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 840 and 8&61.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind 


224. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Data on textile industry, stressing importance of 
proper lubrication in care of machinery with anppli- 
eations and specifications. ot ee Bulletin ”. 40. 
—FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark. N. 


225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear. atieaiins 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industria) bearings. 
rraphited ofl-less bearings. bronze bars, babbitt 
a oe BRASS AND RBRRONZE 
CoO 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 


booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 


various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Illustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim. —MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters, for measuring steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
¥Yoxboro, Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
Bets « « 


401. touMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
——- 8. 

UTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING. WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fiy with no harm to roving. —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production eal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. Bosten. 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. . RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, q 


409. ROTO-KONER — Bulletin caine the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS Co... 135 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

4i!. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, I. 

412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten - 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — S 

SASTW OOD CORP. Paterson, N. J. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots. roving cans, spools, rolls, 
ete.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

414. ABC AND XYZ OF COTTON SPINNING 
ROLLER COVERING—4° pages, illustrated with cor- 
rect roller covering practice, precautions to guard 
against, materials to be used and development of 
roller covering. — GILL LEATHER CO., Salem 
Massachusetts. 

415. FIDELITY ay REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT ARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type I on for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. IL 


Coontinued jon Page 178 
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Continued From Page 177 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


501. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficiency and eco- 
nomic worth of new looms against older ones.— 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—<atalog T37 describ 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddies, etc.—-EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condense rs, gill 
boxes, combs Including G & K ‘Hairitan.’’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—-PABST SALES COMPANY. Chi- 
cago, 

507. WARP SIZER FOR oe as page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon 
staple.—CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS, 
Paterson, N. J. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING —A _ pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—tTelling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its 7 advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE. GOLD—at- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 

Sit. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and _increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. . 


60!. SANFORIZING MACHINERY 
booklet describing the sanforizing 
fered by the TEXTILE FINISHING 
CO., Providence, R. I. This 
only to finishing plants 


602. ALUMINUM 


Ulustrated 
machinery of- 
MACHINERY 
bulletin is available 
or executives thereof. 


IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and _ illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and _ characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing mac oe —4 beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
fon vertical package and roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PR 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
on the Same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BI TTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
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roll-winders for textiles. 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL BLECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


70ot. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ARTIE SYN- 
TEX A AND T—50-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the properties of these new materials and giving 
tentative or suggested formulas for a number of ap 
plications in textile processing. — COLGATE- PALM. 
OLIVE-PEET CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


703. TEXTILE DETERGENTS — THEORY OF 
THE USE OF ALKALIES AND CONTROL OF pH— 
This 32 page booklet explains in simplified manner 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORP., Chemical Divi- 
sion, Atlanta, Ga. 

704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving. as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E .F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. LUPOMIN—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel.— 
JAC * a 7 WOLF & CO.. Passaic, N. J. 

709. USTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
Bo... — designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Perovride. 

710. THE yy SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mil! 
work.—ONYX ODL. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. 


New Jersey 
INDUS- 


Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
ee?) 4 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching. and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, ete., giving tables for specific gravity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS——- 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton. wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 

716. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
DYES—General catalogue listing Dow products used 
in textile industry for many purposes including 
printing, finishing, dveing and general treatments.— 
DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 


KNITTING 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
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FASHIONED HOSIERY BASS INe— Literature on 
request from the A MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norri Pa 

802. RULER AND. CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 
verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vce versa. 
Useful to knitting mills. — THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL aooy CTS CO., Indianapolis, 

803. THE FOR T KNIT 


Ind. 

UBE-TEX UBULAR 
Goops— Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER 
WORTH tf SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 

delphia, 

FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TU RE—lIllustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dilif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma 
chinery.—GULF O01. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
P eaneyivanis 
805. LASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on — three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features. — oo to & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 


Co., City 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty - 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEWING MACHINES .. . 

901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form Ses. ee & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO w York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES - Illustratea technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by UNION SPE- 
CIAL MACHINE Co., Chicago, Mil. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 

1i00!. HOW Ate DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIA HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Tilustratedt folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout. —CLEVEAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe. 0. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESB. INC., Madison, Ind. 

| CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages. de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD.. Long Beach, Calif. 

MILL BOXES, TRUCKS AND ROVING 

36 page illustrated catalog on Diamond vul- 
canized fibre hollow ware for textile use.—No. HW9. 
“sh games DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark, 
Delawar 

1005. HAND TRUCKS—24 page catalog .. pene 
trucks for plant and warehouse nse.—THE ATR 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS- page — 
trated booklet describing the Lane lit of canvas 
baskets for textile use. -W. T. LANE & RROTHERS 
Pose 

1007. HOW “HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED-—-A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they redu’e costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provi:le free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio. 

1008. ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, HAND 
LIFT TRUCKS AND SKID PLATFORMS—64 page 
illustrated book on material handling with equip- 
ment to fit every load and many action pictures 
showing handling ideas in many industries.—YALE 
& TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. 
i10t. UNBRAKO SELF- LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of i a — hewn —STAND- 
ARD PRESSED Pa. 
REPAIRS PARTS. For TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, ‘eoodina, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 
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When parts wear out or break down, you 
actually can’t afford to “substitute” cheap, 
inadequately made parts. Smart mill oper- .. Qi) 

ators realize this. Of course, they might Mego Odds Up” to 
save a little money at the time on the cost eee 
of the part by having a local machine shop ae 

turn out something that might appear to be 

all right. But they know, too, that by do- ° Wie a 
ing this they are probably inviting trouble 
... lower machine efficiency, increased per- 
centage of rejects, and generally decreased 
production that “jam” machine output and 
become far more costly in the long run. 





The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
part replacements. Your orders for S & W 
knitting machine parts will receive prompt 
and accurate attention by our factory staff, 
who have all the 55,400 different standard 
S & W parts at their finger tips to speed to 
you at a moment’s notice. Even orders that 
are received in the late afternoon can most 
likely be shipped the same day. Teletype 
service is FREE from our High Point and 
New York offices. 





IT TAKES 8S & W PARTS...FOR S & W MACHINES 
FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES: 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. @ 








“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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Full-Fashioned Machines 


THE question immediately follow- 

ing, submitted by “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7163”, appeared on page 
122 of the December issue of COT- 
TON: 


EpITOR COTTON : 

We are installing some new full- 
fashioned machines, on a _ reinforced 
concrete floor overlaid by tar, concrete 
and standard wooden floor construc- 
tion, with hardwood finish. 

I heard one of the machine erectors 
explaining to one of the helpers we 
had assigned them for cleaning ma- 
chinery that the wood floor was not 
the best foundation for full-fashioned 
machines; that they ought to be placed 
on solid concrete. 

I think I know better, but I lstened 
rather than interrupting, and heard 
the helper (our man) explaining to 
him just how hard the concrete floor 
was on operatives as related to tiring 
feet and legs, and he concluded by say- 
ing: “Even a mule has more sense 
than to walk on concrete; you can take 
one and put him out on a concrete 
highway, and leave him alone, and he 
will immediately cross over to the 
shoulder of the road and walk on 
dirt.” 

I thought that it was very good 
homespun philosophy, and wondered 
after all if it had ever occurred to a 
good many engineers, architects and 
promoters of hosiery mills that they 
had less judgment than a mule. 

Getting back to the technicality of 
the machine being installed on con- 
crete, it is admitted that solid foun- 
dation of concrete or similar construc- 
tion is best suited for full-fashioned 
machines, but after the foundation has 
been made of sufficient rigidity, is it 
still better for the machine to have 
some wood cushion between the con- 
crete and the legs of the machine? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7163 


Thus far, eight men answered 
the inquiry, representing all 
phases of the knitting and allied 
knitting industry, and their opin- 
ions give a cross secton of thought 
on the placing of full-fashioned 
machines on various types of 
foundations. 


Answer No. 1: We always rec- 
ommend that full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines be placed directly 


on a reinforced concrete founda- 
tion. As the machines are so long 
and delicate, we have found it al- 
most essential to have a rigid 
foundation for them. We agree 
with your contributor that “a 
mule has more sense than to walk 
on concrete’’, so get around this by 
providing a wooden aisle between 
and around the knitting machines. 
In other words, the concrete foun- 
dations are just about as large as 
the machine itself, and the bal- 
ance of the floor has a wooden 
finish. 


Answer No. 2: If a concrete 
island is used, there is a firm base 
for your full-fashioned machines 
yet a wooden floor for the opera- 
tor’s comfort. This is the type of 
construction that we have in our 
mill and we have no complaint 
whatsoever to make on it. 


Answer No. 3: Concerning put- 
ting full-fashioned hosiery ma- 


Courtesy, Textile Machine Works 
Full-fashioned machine resting on concrete floor 


chines on concrete floors, we 
agree with the mule that a wood 
floor is much easier to walk on 
than concrete. A concrete floor is 
cheaper, but it is hard on your 
feet. It is subject to dusting and 
in case it becomes desirable to re- 
arrange the machinery, it is diffi- 
cult and expensive to attach ma- 
chines to the floor. If we were 
building a hosiery mill, we would 
use a tar concrete base, a 2-inch 
treated sub-floor with a l-inch 
sub-floor laid diagonally covered 
with l-inch maple top floor. This 
surface gives the machine a good 
foundation; it is easy on the feet; 
it is easy to keep clean, and if it 
becomes desirable to move the ma- 
chines, it is a simple matter to at- 
tach them to the floor. 


Answer No. 4: I am assuming 
that the mill executive in this case 
is referring to a floor where the 
base is concrete and that in that 
case it would easily be possible 
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Full-fashioned machines erected on hardwood floor 


where the finish floor is a resilient 
wood, preferably hard maple, to 
have the heavy full-fashioned ma- 
chinery rest directly on the con- 
crete base and build the maple 
floor up to it. That is sometimes 
done where there is very heavy 
machinery and absolute rigidity is 
a factor of importance in its best 
performance and maintenance. 
We understand that in the case of 
textile machinery, which for the 
most part has its weight distrib- 
uted over a large area, that it is 
laid on the firmly supported hard- 
wood floor, and we suspect that 
there is no perceptible vibration 
because of it. Of course, the ad- 
vantage of this type is that it pre- 
sents no obstacle whatever in 
moving machinery or making al- 
terations. 


Answer No. 5: The essential re- 
quirement for a_ full-fashioned 
machine is obviously a rigid floor 
that will not sag, settle, or vi- 
brate, i.e., one on which the align- 
ment, settings and timing of the 
machines can be constantly main- 
tained. It can be a cement slab 
laid directly on the ground, a re- 
inforced concrete floor with ce- 
ment finish, a tar concrete floor on 
grade overlaid with heavy pine 
plank sub-floor and hardwood top 
finish; or it can have a cement 
concrete base with wood top. A 
plain cement concrete floor with- 
out the wood topping is, of course, 
the most economical to build. It 
makes a good base for the ma- 
chines but it is considered to be 
hard on the workmen’s feet. 





A floor with either a tar, con- 
crete, or cement base overlaid 
with a standard wood flooring 
properly designed and _ installed 
provides a good solid foundation 
for the machines and provides a 
good working surface for the op- 
eratives. 

Another good design is a floor- 
ing having a combination wood 
and concrete surface, wherein the 
areas upon which the machines 
are placed are concrete, while 
the aisles and working spaces are 
wood. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7163” 
states that his floor is reinforced 
concrete overlaid by tar concrete, 
and standard wooden floor con- 
struction with hardwood finish. 
This floor should prove to be quite 
satisfactory for his machines. The 
question as to whether or not it is 
better to have some wood cushion 
between the legs of the machine 
and the concrete seems to be a 
matter of opinion among various 
people. It is our opinion that the 
slight cushion effect of the wood- 
en top flooring is more helpful 
than detrimental. 


Answer No. 6: Regarding ques- 
tion submitted by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7163” on relative merits of 
placing full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines on concrete or wood floors, I 
note that the floors consist of re- 
inforced concrete overlaid by tar, 
concrete and standard wooden floor 
construction, with hardwood finish. 
There are two types of standard 
wood floor construction and this 
has quite some bearing on the rec- 
ommendations. The first type of 
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standard wood floor construction is 
to place sleepers on the concrete, 
fill between the sleepers, than lay a 
sub-floor on top of that and then 
the finished floor. The second type 
of standard construction is to lay 
the finished floor directly over the 
finished concrete floor in mastic. 

In the case of the first method 
care must be taken that spaces be- 
tween the sleepers are filled level 
before the sub-floor is applied so as 
to have uniform bearing. The best 
way to assure this result is to ap- 
ply a good coat of asphalt mastic 
over the fill. In that way the sub- 
floor is ‘bonded to the concrete. 
With that type of construction, the 
machines can be placed right over 
the finished floor with every assur- 
ance that machines will operate sat- 
isfactorily. If the sub-floor does 
not have bearing between the sleep- 
ers, then there is possibility of ex- 
tensive vibration. Under the sec- 
ond type of construction, where the 
finished floor is laid directly in 
mastic on the concrete sub-floor, 
you have ideal conditions for plac- 
ing machinery. It has always been 
considered good practice to provide 
a cushion between a concrete foun- 
dation and a machine, particularly 
high speed machines. Where the 
machine is set directly on the con- 
crete without a cushion between, 
there is no chance of absorbing the 
vibration. This sets up a fatigue 
within the machine itself as well 
as in the base. 

It has always been considered 
good practice to put some wood on 
top of a concrete foundation before 
setting up high speed machines. 
Some of the rubber, cork and felt 
manufacturers have developed cush- 
ioning materials of hard rubber to 
protect the machine, also the foun- 
dation. The reference made by the 
helpers regarding the mule refus- 
ing to walk on concrete when there 
is other surface to walk on is a fine 
example of the way nature takes 
care of the problem of providing 
cushion to absorb impact and vibra- 
tion. 


Answer No. 7: In answer to 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7163” concern- 
ing the soundness of the theory of 
placing full-fashioned machines on 
solid concrete, the following obser- 
vations are submitted: From a hu- 
mane standpoint, certainly opera- 
tors of knitting machines should not 
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An old photo, machines resting on wooden block foor 


be asked to stand or work for eight 
hours on concrete. This does not 
mean, however, that the machines 
cannot be placed on concrete as 
there are many ways that the above 
objection may be overcome; namely, 
by laying wood floors level with the 
rest of the floor in between the ma- 
chines rather than over the entire 
area, or a runway of some sort 
made from wood or composition 
flooring over the regular floor. 

As to the machine itself, placing 
it directly on concrete is not the 
best plan as designing engineers of 
all types of moving machinery will 
testify. The rigidity resulting from 
placing a machine directly on con- 
crete is harmful, both to the ma- 
chine and to the building, (in the 
case of multiple floors), and be- 
comes apparent after subjecting 
both to the continual pounding over 
a period of time. Your contributor’s 
floor construction is ideal for any 
type of moving machinery, includ- 
ing full-fashioned and cannot be 
improved upon. Common engineer- 
ing sense will dictate that some sort 
of cushioning effect is needed be- 
tween the solid foundation and the 
machine, especially in machinery 
having as much directional thrust 
as the type in question. 

Vibrationless machinery is ideal, 
but if attained at the expense of 
worn bearings and parts being 
thrown out of alignment, is mean- 
ingiess. Machine manufacturers 
woukd do well to design machines 
that will naturally reduce vibration 
rather than to fasten them down so 
solid as to create a false impres- 
sion of smoothness of operation. 


Internal stress is not removed by 
this method, this being proved con- 
clusively by the automobile motor 
and many other types of machinery 
where cushioning is used to permit, 
rather than eliminate vibration in 
the machine itself. 

It has been the writer’s experi- 
ence that knitting machines placed 
directly on concrete do not run as 
well as those placed on wood or on 
some sort of cushioning. The nee- 
dle bars are known to shift out of 
alignment more frequently than in 
the latter instance. This alone 
should give some cause for concern, 
without considering some of the 
other effects that will result in 
time. A solid foundation is desir- 
able, by all means, to prevent twist- 
ing of the machine in certain areas. 
For example, if a machine is placed 
on a weak foundation, certain parts 
of it will shake without the rest of 
the machine, such as one end with- 
out the other. This will cause a 
twisting of the shafts and no end 
of wear in the bearings. Natural- 
ly, such a condition is undesirable. 

On the other hand, a uniform 
movement throughout the entire 
machine will not cause excessive 
wear, but rather prevent this con- 
dition. 

Let us erect our machine on a 
solid foundation, placing between it 
and the foundation a cushioning 
such as described by our contribu- 
tor and the foregoing will be ac- 
complished. 

No one point is subjected to more 
thrust than any other. Cushioning 
or dampening of thrust can also be 
accomplished by using felt, rubber 


or cork vibration eliminators be- 
tween the concrete floor and the 
legs of the machine. This has re- 
cently been introduced into full- 
fashioned machinery by one of our 
engineers with gratifying results. 
It is quite new, but bids fair to re- 
ceive a prominent place in this field 
in the future. Tests have been 
conducted to determine whether the 
machine will settle out of level when 
placed on these cushions, but this 
also has proved itself in favor of 
the cushions. A startling discovery 
of this experiment has been to show 
that a machine erected in this man- 
ner will not walk or creep from its 
original position as will others when 
placed on concrete without the 
cushions. Clamps on the legs are 
not necessary if the machine is 
cushioned as described. Let us 
build smoother-running machines, 
(and this can be done), especially 
where speed is such an important 
factor as in the modern machine. 


Answer No. 8: There have nat- 
urally been many arguments on this 
question of the proper foundation 
for the full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chine. However, our experience has 
been that the more solid the foun- 
dation, the better the results in the 
operation and maintenance of the 
machine. 

The “homespun philosophy” of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7163” has oc- 
curred to practically all engineers, 
architects and promoters of ho- 
siery mills; in fact, they have done 
something about it. Realizing that 
a concrete foundation is best for 
the support of a full-fashioned knit- 
ting machine, and that a wood floor 
is best for the operative, most en- 
gineers would leave spaces for the 
machines to be mounted directly on 
the concrete and the remainder of 
the floor would be covered with 
good hardwood flooring. 

My opinion is that there should 
be no wood between the concrete 
and the machine. Wood, being re- 
silient and absorbent, will allow 
more machine vibration than would 
occur with a solid concrete founda- 
tion, and the differences in tem- 
perature and humidity acting on the 
wood, in many cases, actually af- 
fects the operation of the machine 
to some extent. There should def- 
initely not be any form of cushion 
between the legs of the machine and 
its foundation. 
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“Drive that nail that will go” 


FULLER 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 
machine . . . And remember: Money invested in modern machinery not only pays 


big dividends of itself but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 4 





THE THIRD article in this series on the Komet ma- 

chine, which appeared in the February issue, 
discussed the sinker sleeve assembly, sinker lead ad- 
justment, heel and toe knitting troubles and how to 
eliminate them, and the sinker ring. We now take up 
the stitch cam section and other operating units. 


Stitch Cam Section 


The illustrations accompanying this installment 
show two views of a stitch cam section for a 3-inch 
Komet machine; they can be found on Plate 20 in the 
new “Komet and Links and Links Machine” catalog 
of parts. Similar sections for all other diameters and 
gauges are also shown on other plates in the catalog, 
the mechanism involved being exactly alike for each 
section irrespective of diameter or gauge. 

The stitch cam section is another compact unit of 
the Komet. It is held firmly in position by one screw 
(15506) and two dowels (1070) which simplify re- 
moval and replacement when this becomes necessary 
for repairs or adjustments. The assembled unit con- 
sists mainly of two parts (1) the lower cam ring stitch 
cam section (303196-1) and (2) the stitch cam section 
bracket (203278). We will consider the component 
parts of the entire section from a fixing angle, how 
the various parts function and the difference between 
some of the parts and similar parts on other circular 
machines. 


Stitch Cams 


That part of the section to which the stitch cams 
are fastened may be moved up and down for stitch 
regulating or adjustment purposes. The up and down 
movement comes from the guide post lever (203925) 
which in turn is actuated by a stitch regulating lever 
not shown in the accompanying illustrations. All 
frame knitting, including outside portion of the 1x1 
top, leg, foot, heel, toe and looper rounds, is controlled 
by the guide post lever. In other words, all knitting 
done on the lower cylinder of a Komet can be loosened 
or tightened within reasonable limitations by lever 
(203925) which in turn receives its motion from the 
stitch regulating lever and a series of cams on various 
tracks of the quality drum which we shall consider 
later on. 

Two types of stitch regulation are in use on Cir- 
cular machines of today, one where the cylinder moves 
up and down and the stitch cams remain stationary, 
and the other where the stitch cams are moveable up 
and down while the cylinder revolves at a given level 
at all times. Komet stitch cams, insofar as what they 
do is concerned, have much in common with stitch 
cams on other revolving cylinder machines, the out- 
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@ This is the fourth article in a series on 
Komet machines, written by a practical mill man 
who has had much experience on Komets and 
other circular knitting machines. The series be- 
gan in the December 1940 issue. Although vari- 
ous plates from the new Scott & Williams 
“Komet and Links and Links Machine” catalog 
of parts are reproduced, it would be helpful to 
have this catalog before the reader. Varwous 
units will be discussed in future installments, 
but if readers have specific questions they wish 
discussed, submit inquiries to the editors. 


standing difference being in their shape. For many 
years machine fixers have been working on machines 
equipped with V-shaped stitch cams that come to a 
point on the bottom. This means that needles going 
down the face of the cam begin to rise immediately 
after they pass the point of the stitch cam if and when 
the raise or end cam is properly set. 

Komet stitch cams are flat on the bottom, the 
slider knitting butts are drawn fully down and then 
travel quite a distance after they leave the stitch cam 
before they begin their upward movement. The writer 
has seen but few flat bottom stitch cams in many 
years and these were on coarse gauge machines such 
as 12-gauge, 84-needle, 4%4-inch and the stitch cams 
on these were from ‘%-inch to 5/32-inch flat on the 
bottom, which is less than on any gauge of Komets we 
have seen to date, including 3-inch to 3%%-inch 48- 
gauge, and 4-inch 24-gauge machines. 

In a previous article we gave the method used on 
the Komet test line by which sinker lead adjustments 
are made, the timing being arrived at in accordance 


PLATE 20 KOMET 


STITCH CAM SECTION FOR A 4° -48 GAUGE “KOMET MACHINE 
WITH REVERSE WELT 
WITH OR WITHOUT ADVANCED CLEARING AT OOQUBLE FEED 
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Plate 20, S & W Komet and Links & Links Machine Catalog 
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Perfect matching of leg and foot is assured, because the 


entire stocking is knitted in one continuous operation .. . 


.*oneeee 


on one machine. Every stocking is exactly alike in color 
and texture. That’s the kind of consistent production that 


many progressive hosiery manufacturers have obtained 
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with this Wildman Single-head, Single-unit Hosiery Ma- 
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chine. And that's the kind of consistent production that 
pays big dividends to these manufacturers, because it 
greatly reduces the number of expensive rejects and | 
seconds. There is no product in which uniformity of quality | 
and appearance are worth more to the manufacturer. | 


Write now for complete information and prices 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 





The Modern 


WILDMAn SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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with a needle having drawn a full loop. This means 
that a given slider knitting butt has reached the bot- 
tom or lowest point on the stitch cam. Since the stitch 
cam is flat on the bottom it is simple to determine 
when the slider knitting butt has reached this point. 
And since a number of knitting butts are under the 
stitch cam at one time, it is obvious that the sinkers 
cannot be knocked over fully at this point. The first 
step in of the sinkers is only a slight inward move- 
ment, which takes place as the slider butts are going 
down the face of the stitch cam. On other circular 
machines sinkers are usually fully in when the needle 
butt reaches the point of a stitch cam. All of which 
means that timing or coordination of movement be- 
tween needles and sinkers must be approached from 
a somewhat different angle on Komets than on other 
circular machines. 

We also know that Komet stitch cams are hollow 
ground down the complete face of the cam, from top 


PLATE 26-G KOMET 


BACK PICKER BRACKET USING INDIVIOUAL STOP MOTION SHOWN ON 
PLATE NOS. 26, 26-A, 26-8. 





FOR VARIATIONS -tN THIS PART SEE LIST 
AND CHART ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Plate 26-G, S & W Komet and Links & Links Machine Catalog 


to bottom, whereas other cams are flat faced from the 
top down to within 4 to 5/16-inch from the bottom, 
at which point the hollow ground portion begins and 
extends to the bottom of the cam. Fixers know from 
experience that pointed stitch cams become blunt on 
the bottom and must be re-shaped; Komet stitch cams 
are free from this trouble and require little attention 
other than a very slight amount of polishing after new 
machines have been thoroughly freed up. The writer 
has not seen stitch cams stand up under a constant 
grind on any machines like Komet cams. 

One other thing which is noteworthy in connection 
with the many problems which must be solved by the 
machine fixer, is the absence of vertical streaks in 
the knitted fabric made on Komets. We do find some 
occasionally, usually caused by needles, sinkers, etc., 
which can be eliminated easily. We have seen streaks 
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on plain machines really give machine fixers fits, and 
some of you Old-Timers know exactly what we are 
talking about. Whether or not the shape or design 
of Komet stitch cams has anything to do with the 
absence of vertical streaks, we do not know, but we 
do appreciate the very welcome absence, to be sure. 


Lower Center Cam 


The lower center cam (203969) is not only located 
in a different position in relation to stitch cams, but 
it serves a different purpose from center cams on oeth- 
er types of machines. Most lower center cams are 
located immediately under the upper center cam and 
serve as a guard to prevent needles from being driven 
down too low by the upper center cams. On Komets 
the lower center cam acts as a landing cam for the 
slider knitting butts when they reach the bottom of 
the stitch cams. These cams are fitted very close, 
just enough room being allowed between the stitch 
cam and center cam for the slider butt to pass through, 
which assures good control of knitting butts and elim- 
inates vibration at this important point. Perhaps the 
center cam also has something to do with the absence 
of streaks. 

The lower center cam, like all other Komet cams 
and many other parts, is held in place not only with 
screws but by what we shall call (for lack of a better 
name) the tongue and groove method. This method 
keeps every cam and part firmly in place even under 
severe pressure or strain. Lint and slider butts will 
accumulate between the stitch cams and above the 
lower center cam. Removing the complete stitch cam 
section and cleaning it thoroughly at regular intervals 
will save time, trouble and expense. 


Upper Center Cam 


The upper center cam on a Komet (203968) does 
exactly what any other center cam does, namely, guide 
the slider butts downward, low enough to assure their 
clearing the upper points of the stitch cams. Constant 
use will cause small nicks down the face of the cam, 
and these can be removed with a slight amount of 
polishing. These cams, like many others, should be 
kept in good condition. Under no condition should the 
low point of the center cam be ground off or even 
polished excessively as this will shorten the low point 
of the center cam and lead to trouble. 

The stitch cam section will stand a sufficient down- 
ward movement to make the required looseness of fab- 
ric but the wpper point of the stitch cams must be a 
reasonable height above the low point of the center 
cam to prevent slider butt breakage. Make sure that 
the upper points on both sides of the center cam are 
tapered downward so that when the lifters elevate the 
knitting butts during heel and toe knitting the elevat- 
ed butts will pass over the top of the center cam. Check 
the center cam for looseness if butt breakage occurs 
during heel and toe knitting. 


Lifter Guard Cam 


The lifter guard cam (203967) as its name implies 
acts as a guard to prevent excessive elevation of slid- 
ers and keeps the butts under control. It also keeps 
slider butts in proper alignment during the period of 
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O meet the urgent demands of national defense, 
manufacturers of service wear must be able to effect 
increased production and lower maintenance costs. 


There is now a high speed Willcox & Gibbs or Metro- 


politan Sewing Machine for practically every operation in 
the production of knitted shirts and drawers as specified 


by the U. S. Military Service. 


1. 


Attaching collarettes is most effi- 
ciently done with ‘'Metropolitan” 


style 958-CEDD. 


The W & G "Flatlock" Sewing Ma- 
chine type 300 is especially fitted 


and recommended for flat seam- 
ing. 


Attaching the cuffs is done best 
with Metropolitan style 970-CDD. 


The “Superlock"’ with automatic 
lubrication is the fastest overseam- 
ing machine in the world yet per- 
fectly smooth and silent in opera- 


tion. It is recommended for hem- 
ming the bottoms of knitted shirts. 


Metropolitan style 994-BX-31 is 
ideal for attaching waist bands. 


For stitching down the yokes or set- 
in pieces Metropolitan style 951-U 
is recommended. 


Metropolitan style 992-20 is best 
suited for taping the fly opening 
and back placket. 


"W & G" Type I0A automatically 
lubricated lockstitch is ideally suited 
for tacking fly openings. 
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reciprocation. This cam seldom gives trouble; it may 
of course work loose or become broken by a jJam-up. 
If a new cam must be applied for any reason, make 
sure that the ends are rounded off to prevent them 
from rubbing against the sliders. 


Operating Lever 


The operating lever (203895) is pivoted on shoul- 
der screw (303168), motion to operate it being sup- 
plied by additional leverage cams and cable (not shown 
on accompanying illustrations), which are controlled 
by the five feeder or yarn changing device on the 
back of the machine. This simple device can be ad- 
justed to lower the stitch cam section, thereby loosen- 
ing the stitches at the point and during the tixme yarn 
changes are being made. It can be used on plain 
work for ordinary yarn changes from leg to heel, heel 
to foot, etc., or if horizontal stripes are made all yarn 
changes can be slackened. If no yarn changes are 
made it can be rendered entirely inactive by a single 
thumb screw adjustment. The complete device is sim- 
ple and effective. 


The Lifters 


Komet lifters (101602)-(101603) answer the same 
purpose as the well known up-picks or pickers on other 
circular machines. It is interesting, however, to note 
that Komet lifters operate in an entirely different 
manner from other up-picks. If we stop for a moment 
and carefully analyze Komet lifter action, we find that 
Komet lifters do not raise the butts as high as up- 
picks. They move about half the distance from down 
to fully up position in comparison to up-picks, and 
their motion is a rocking action instead of the usual 
swivel motion. They have but one adjustment, which 
is used to keep the lip of the lifter at the proper 
height to receive the slider butt. Komet lifters give 
little trouble when properly fitted and adjusted; the 
adjustments due to limited space and manner of opera- 
tion are necessarily very close and the fixer will be 
kept in hot water when lifters are not fitted and ad- 
justed. correctly. 

Lifters, like up-picks, will get out of order, usually 
resulting in broken butts or failure to lift the correct 
number of butts. When trouble develops, check the 
lifter springs—too much tension is just as bad as 
too little—just enough tension to keep the lifter down 
on the adjusting screw is all that is needed—and re- 
member the tension increases as the lifter goes up. 
Excessive tension will pull the lifter away from the 
slider butt or prevent the lifter from rising fully up. 
In adjusting a lifter for proper height to receive a 
butt, set the adjusting screw so that the slider butt 
will pass just above the lip of the lifter with 1/64- 
inch clearance between the bottom of the butt and the 
top of the lifter lip. 

Check the lifter lip for wear or breakage; the lip 
should be slightly wider than the thickness of a slider 
butt. A narrow lip which has been partly chipped off 
will not hold a slider butt properly. See that lint or 
broken butts have not accumulated under the lifter, 
preventing it from resting on the adjusting screw 
head. The lifter, when fully up, should be in a verti- 
cal position when it is stopped by the stop screw 
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(302543). Remember also that the lifter does not lift 
the butt fully up; when the lifter stops against the 
stop screw the butt is cammed upward by the lifter 
high enough to pass over the center cam. If the lifter 
is stopped by the stop screw before it reaches a ver- 
tical position there will be a wide gap between the 
lifter and the point of the center cam; this gap should 
not be more than 1/32-inch wide. 


A wide gap means that the lifter is being stopped 
too soon, insuch cases, shorten the stop screw suffi- 
ciently to get the proper clearance between the lifter 
and center cam. Make certain that the hooked por- 
tion of the lifter spring does not strike against the 
stop screw and prevent the lifter from going fully up. 


Occasionally a lifter may develop a certain amount 
of end play and this can be taken out by shortening the 
lifter stud. In doing this, file the lifter stud flat 
across the outer surface so the washer (302549) will 
fit flat against the outer surface of the lifter hub and 
permit it to rock freely on the stud. 

Both lifter studs are mounted on the center cam 
bracket (204141); if the center cam bracket screw 
(K-1967) works loose the lifters will develop up and 
down play and fail to lift butts at all, or break butts 
during the lifting action. Bent, worn or damaged 
slider butts, also excessive friction on slider, are some 
of the more common causes of lifter troubles. And 
last of all, remember that the lifter studs require a 
few drops of oil at least every other day to keep them 
working freely. 


Lifter Operating Lever 


The lifter operating lever (203583) is a simple de- 
vice and needs little attention. However, since it can 
cause lifter trouble it may be well to consider it brief- 
ly. It was designed to keep the right hand lifter 
(101603) up off the slider butts while it is out of 
action, thus preventing unnecessary wear on the under 
side of the lifter and preventing vibration of sliders 
as well. 

The long lever which raises the operating lever is 
controlled by cams on the quality drum. These cams 
are stepped off on the back ends and when the ma- 
chine goes off the heel and toe the long lever goes 
up in two steps, first half way up and then fully up. 
On the first step up the long lever should bring the 
lifter operating lever (203583) up near to the lifter, 
but not touch it because at this point the lifter on 
some diameter machines is just taking a slider butt 
up. If the lifter operating lever strikes the lifter it 
will knock it off the partially raised butt and the butt 
will be broken by striking the center cam. Proper 
setting of the collars between which the outer end of 
the long lever rests will correct this trouble. 


Back Picker Bracket Assembly 


The back picker bracket assembly shown herewith 
can be found on Plate 26-G in the ‘“‘Komet and Links 
and Links” catalog of parts. Komet back picker ac- 
tion is very much like down-pick action on any other 
machine. Due to limited space the inner end of the 
picker is somewhat smaller than most down-picks. The 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Phi-@-Sol W A is an_ original—different—exclusive 
wetting out and penetrating agent that is demonstrating 
its remarkable qualities in the processing of all types 
of textile fibers. Phi-@-Sol is exceptional because it 


Gives instantaneous wetting out af moderate 
concentrations. 

May be used in much lower concentrations than 
other commercial wetting out agents. 


Wetting effect is unusually independent of 
fluctuations in temperature. 

Has extreme stability to acid solutions and hard 
water. 


For all pre-wetting operations its effectiveness and 
economy is unsurpassed, particularly when low con- 
centrations are used. 


We will be very glad to send samples or demon- 
strate Phi-@-Sol W A in your own plant on 
your own work. Your inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J 


New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Midwest Reps.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, fil. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Converted Single-Unit 
Making Knit-Baek 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have converted our Reading leggers equipped 
with two rockers into single unit machines, and we 
have trouble with knit back in heel narrowing, 90 
per cent of the defective work occurring on the left 
side. There is a tendency not to pull forward in the 
round heel. We believe that this can be eliminated 
by using a special hook or some type of fabric 
stretcher, and | would appreciate opinions as to how 
this might be done. Or if it can be accomplished by 
machine adjustment, I would like to know how. Also, 
why would the trouble occur mostly on the left side; 
the rockers are properly set, and we have tried alter- 
nating narrowing, more or less rocker, spacing nar- 
rowing buttons differently, but nothing seems to 
clear up the trouble. The difficulty occurs on every 
machine but not the same heads every time. 

Any information will be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7195 











Removes Air Poeket 
in Boarding Form 


EDITOR COTTON: 








As simple as the internally heated boarding forms 
are, and as many years as I have worked around them 
in different hosiery finishing departments, I have 
only recently discovered a trick for breaking air pock- 
ets and stimulating steam circulation in this form of 
drying equipment. And while this may be an old trick 
to some of the readers of your journal, it is new and 
helpful to me, and confirms my assumption that there 
is always something to learn about any mechanical 
apparatus, regardless of its simplicity. 

With the older styles of internally heated forms, 
many of which are still in use today, each form has 
two cored channels running nearly the entire length 
inside. Steam from the table supply pipe passes up 
one channel via a short tube, and returns through the 
other channel to the exhaust pipe which jackets the 
supply pipe. Of course the trap connected to the ex- 
haust pipe usually keeps the condensed steam and air 
drained from the line, but occasionally one or more 
forms of the set will get cold at the end or toe portion. 
This is caused by poor circulation due to an air pocket 
at the upper end of the channels. 

Since the toe of most hosiery is heavier than the 
leg, because of the reinforcing yarn, there must be 
plenty of heat here, or the hosiery on these particular 
forms will be wet and unsmooth in the gore when 
stripped. 


KINKS 


Until recently the only way I knew of breaking 
these air pockets and starting circulation was to loosen 
the two nuts at the flange enough so the form could 
be tilted to allow some steam to blow out here. This 
was not only inconvenient, but it wasted a quantity of 
steam, sometimes blew out the packing, and made a 
mess on the floor. 

It finally dawned on me that a cold moist rag ap- 
plied to the surface of the form in the region of the 
pocket would cool the metal enough to cause the air 
and steam vapor inside to contract and condense; thus 
creating a partial vacuum which would permit a cross- 
flow of the steam within the form and so start normal 
circulation. 

I tested my theory on a “dead form’’ by wetting 
some hosiery at the toe, and chilling the metal by rub- 
bing the toe portion slowly towards the tip-end, first 
on one side; then the other. I then placed the sock 
on the form to dry. After waiting the usual time 
for it to dry it was stripped; it was dry as a bone on 
a desert; I was convinced my theory was correct. 

This procedure took but a few seconds. There was 
no time lost hunting the wrench to loosen the form to 
blow it out, and no fuss or mess as formerly. 

I have passed this “kink” on to the boarders in 
my department. When they notice an air pocket form- 
ing they are usually able to break it up themselves 
without bothering the foreman, or losing any percep- 
tible productive time; to say nothing of the steam 
saved. So, I am passing this on to the readers of 
“KNITTING KINKS” with the hope that it may help 
them as much as it did us. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7191 
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Needle Position in 
Banner Machine 


EDITOR COTTON: 


The following question appeared on page 166 of 
the April 1940 issue of COTTON: “When changing 
cylinders on Banner machines, and the ones that are 
to be used have no needles, what is the best method 
of determining where the long and short butt needles 
should be placed? Please explain in detail.—CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7053’.” 

If this man will put his needles in the new cylin- 
der at about the same place in relation to the screw 
holes in the bottom of the cylinder, the needles will 
be almost in the proper position. He can then put the 
cylinder into the machine, turn it onto the heel, and 
then the last long butt needles should come to the 
center of the switch cam. If so, he will know his 
needles are exactly right. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7099 
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See them at the SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


The Model 102 at this Exposition will be 


The Model 86 sizing machine can be con- 


verted to a cone winder 
if desired. It is equipped 
with ball bearing spin- 
dles, level winding de- 
vices and other improved 
attachments. 


The Model 75C is de- 
signed for winding Ny- 
lon, Silk, Rayon, and 
other yarns on Pineapple 
or Regular Foster Cones. 


Model 102 
Cone and Tube 





equipped with cone and 
tube spindles of various 
types. Special features 
will be the emulsion or 
moistening equipment 
for softening dyed and 
bleached yarns, and 
short traverse cheese 


packages. 
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More About 
“Specialist Fixer” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The writer prepared the article “The ‘Specialist’ 
Machine Fixer’, which appeared on page 134 of the 
May 1940 issue of COTTON, and on page 123 of the 
September issue ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107” took me to 
task in his article entitled “No ‘Specialist’ Fixers’’. 

I want to take this opportunity of thanking “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7107” for his comments, even though his 
viewpoints and mine are entirely different, but since 
I have contempt for a “yes man’, I really appreciate 
his answer. 

I can readily see that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107” is 
an expert or “specialist” himself, and a man of his 
ability will never have any trouble finding a good job. 
It has been my experience through many years of ho- 
siery mill work that men of his ability are hard to 
find—hence my idea on the specialist method of ho- 
siery machine fixing. 

For the information of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107” 
I wish to say that I have spent several years fixing 
on a line of machines and in most cases I was able 
to get by with the occasional assistance of a good 
head fixer. He was an expert on all kinds of repair 
jobs on the particular machines that we had. It is 
possible that I have not had the good fortune to be 
in a section of the country where all fixers were spe- 
cialists, but I have been in a number of mills and in 
most cases they had a very small percentage of their 
fixing staff who were able to do all kinds of repair 
work and do it efficiently. 

Most any fixer of average ability is able to do most 
any repair job or make any adjustment on his own 
machines if you will give him long enough to make 
experiments, but sometimes when he gets it done, his 
day is gone and a lot of his machines have been idle 
and his production is low because he had been tied up 
on a job that the “specialist’’ should have done. Pos- 
sibly most of the idle machines were down for minor 
adjustments that could have been started in a very 
few minutes had not the line man been tied up on a 
big job. Probably several of his machines were run- 
ning with rough needles in them, making streaks in 
the stockings that would cause them to be thrown out 
in the finishing department for seconds. 

Bear in mind that most of the menders that the 
knitter finds and takes out, if properly mended, can 
be put in first class goods, but the bad length hose 
and the needle streaks which the knitter does not find, 
in most cases, can never be anything but seconds. My 
contention is that the line man needs his time for this 
kind of work and that he should leave the overhauling 
jobs for the hospital. 

I have known several instances where the seconds 
report in the knitting department would be as low 
as three per cent and the finishing report would he 
as high as 15 per cent, simply because the line man 
was tied down with a big job and was letting his siz- 
ing and inspecting go. 

Of course, it takes highly experienced men to be 
machine specialists, and there are all too few of them, 
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and if “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107” has the ability that I 
feel sure he does have, then he is one to work in the 
hospital and do the specialist work. 

He says that there has been only one great spe- 
cialist in our generation, in the person of Mr. Chic 
Sale, and of course it appears that Mr. Sale did all of 
his own work and did not need any help, but let it be 
remembered that the construction of one of his fa- 
mous buildings required only a carpenter, and we as- 
sume that he was a carpenter. Now, if one of his 
houses had been built of brick and wood and had been 
equipped with electric lights, and had a composition 
roof and a tile floor, I think Mr. Sale would have 
hired a brick mason, an electrician, an experienced 
roofing man and a tile man, doing the carpenter work 
himself. This, of course, assumes that he wanted a 
good job and wanted it done in the least possible 
time. 

Very few machine fixers have all the tools neces- 
sary to do general repairing and these tools are ex- 
pensive to buy. They haven’t the room in their line 
to get at the machine in order to do a good job and 
do it quickly; they cannot spare the time from their 
regular work to overhaul a machine, and not too many 
of them have the ability to do it right even if they had 
the tools, the room and the time. 

So I still contend that every mill of average size 
should have one or more specialists. I have seen it 
tried both ways and I speak from actual observation. 
Naturally every man on a line of machines would look 
forward to the day when he could work in the hos- 
pital and do the work of the specialist, and these men 
should be promoted as the need arose and when they 
showed the necessary ability and skill. 

For the sake of a friendly argument and in an ef- 
fort to make my point in this case, I would like to 
ask “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107’, and any others with 
similar opinions, a few simple questions: First, should 
all medical doctors do surgery? Second, should sur- 
geons pull or fill teeth? Third, should an optometrist 
treat fallen arches? 

These are all parts of the human body, and why 
shouldn’t or couldn’t one man do them all? The truth 
is, he could if he would spend enough time preparing 
himself, but by the time he was prepared, he would 
be too old to work. 

I would like to make it clear to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7107” that I do not recommend that every mill have 
an individual man for each job, with an office and a 
sign on his door reading “John Doe—stitch cam spe- 
cialist’”, and another reading “James Smith—specialist 
in the treatment of dial cams”. But I do mean that 
there should be a man or men who are expert machine 
repairmen and who have the tools and the room to get 
at the machine to do the real repair jobs and let the 
less experienced man have his time for the minor re- 
pairs and sizing, etc. 

Let us remember that the horse and buggy were 
wonderful in their day, and it was nice to be able 
to wrap the lines around the whip and use your hands 
for more important things, but the horse and buggy 
are gone, and if we wish to get somewhere in a hurry, 
in the interest of progress and efficiency, let us con- 
sider more modern methods of doing things. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074 
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e The unexcelled fastness of vat dyes on all vege- 






table fibers has long been recognized. 


« No other class of dyes will o1ve comparable 
service, 
. Vat dyes pre rduce a wide variety of shades. 
@ Vat dves assure the consumer of the utmost in 
color quality. 

| e The continued acceptance of colored merchan- 
dise is based upon consumer satisfaction. 
@ 1941 will see a broader use of vat dyes for cot- 
ton and rayon sportswear, work clothing. uniform 


cloths—where serviceability is important. 
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e [here is one answer to this growing demand 
for fast color—VAT DYES. 


ee 


* [Improvement in physical condition of vat colors 
enables their application by various methods to 


many different materials. 


e Du Pont manufactures a complete range of vat 
colors. Marketed as finely milled pastes and pow- 
ders and dispersed grains, they offer dyers and 
printers a product suited to their own specific 


requirements. 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Organic Chemicals Department - Dyestuffs Division - Wilmington, Delaware 


> FOR QUALITY IN COLOR, THERE 1S NOTHING FINER THAN A VAT DYE < 
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The Komet Machine 


(Continued from page 190) 


lip on both sides is of course wide enough to cover two 
slider butts. 

The picker is put into action by the cable (303078), 
pulling the operating lever (203695) downward, the 
cable being controlled by cams on the quality drum. 
The hump in the center of lever (203695) moves the 
picker into active position. When the picker is in act- 
ive position the lip on either side should be high 
enough to permit the slider butts to just pass under 
the lip when they contact the picker; the lower the 
picker can be kept and still permit the butts to pass 
under the lip the better. At this point 1/64-inch may 
mean the difference between correct picking or plenty 
of trouble. When the hump in the center of lever 
(203695) is fully under the outer end of the picker, 
excessive adjustment of the cable adjusting screw 
(302595) will not help. 

Now the reader may wonder what can be done 
when the lever adjustment is correct and he still finds 
the inner end of the picker too high or too low to 
permit proper contact of slider butts. There is but 
one thing to do, brother, bend the picker up or down 
as the case may be. The bending should be done mid- 
way between the shoulder of the picker which rests 
in the swivel post (302709) and the inner end of the 
picker. This part of the picker incidentally is not 
hard and will stand bending. Do not attempt to bend 
the outer end of the picker as you may wind up with 
two pieces. 

Keep the swivel post screw (15277) tight and make 
sure there are no slider butts or other foreign matter 
under the picker bracket when it becomes necessary 
to remove and replace it; these things do occur in 
spite of our carefulness. 

In applying a new picker, see that it fits perfectly 
in the swivel post opening and that the fulcrum pin 
(302710) does not bind. Avoid the habit of shorten- 
ing or stretching the picker spring (6640); these 
springs are made to give the proper pull, so let well 
enough alone. 

The back picker cam (204874) is also designed to 
give proper action to the picker, and grinding the ta- 
pered or camming surfaces will invite rather than cor- 
rect picker trouble. In applying a new picker, make 
sure to round off the outer edges on the under side of 
the picker to prevent jamming against the corners in 
the bottom of the picker cam where the incline begins. 

The writer has also seen some plain and fancy ex- 
perimenting done with the back picker plates (14685) - 
(14686), such as grinding inner surfaces, bending the 
plates outward, using heavier and lighter picker plate 
springs (300879). When picker trouble develops sud- 
denly on a machine that has been running satisfac- 
torily, it does not mean that something needs grind- 
ing or that springs need loosening or tightening. Very 
often damaged, worn or partially broken off slider 
butts will be causing the trouble. Excessive or too 
little tension on sliders may be the real trouble, or 
even bad sinkers and sinker bluffs can cause this dif- 
ficulty. 
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Many fixers unintentionally develop the habit of 
immediately beginning to adjust here and there, polish, 
grind, shorten or lengthen springs when trouble de- 
velops. They are simply taking a shot in the dark, 
hoping to hit and usually missing. 

In our first article we said that the man who pos- 
sesses an abundance of patience and above all] the 
ability to analyze trouble is the man who really goes 
places as a fixer. Fixing is usually after you have 
found out exactly what causes trouble. 

The next article will consider other units of the 


Komet. 
K. O. METZ 





Crooked Seam in 
Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6956” has asked, on page 
121 of the September 1939 issue, for the causes of 
crooked and zigzag seams down the back of the welt 
on full-fashioned stockings after the stockings have 
been finished. 

The trade has always asked for a very smal] seam 
down the back of the full-fashioned stockings, and the 
mills have tried to make the seams as small as pos- 
sible. In my opinion the trouble is caused by not hav- 
ing the proper tension on the thread when the stock- 
ing is seamed, and by the operator not sewing enough 
cloth to hold the stitch after the stocking is dyed. 

To prevent the zigzag seam, the operator should 
sew enough of the fabric together to hold the seam. 
We must try to reach a happy medium between mak- 
ing a small seam and gathering enough fabric into the 


seam to hold after the dyeing operation. 


Some mills have the seam so tight that the stock- 
ing will be almost in a bow, with the welt and heel 
pulled together and the other parts of the stockings 
loose, and when one attempts to pull the stocking 
straight, it will show a snakey appearance in the seam. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7118 
* 
EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to crooked or zigzag seams down 
the back of the welt on full-fashioned stockings, I 
might say that this is one job in which the human 
element plays a big part, and the seaming operation 
depends on the skill of the operator. The stocking 
may have a little more tension on one side as it 
comes from the knitting machine and this also will 
cause the crooked seam. The foregoing may be 
caused by too high a one-turn twist. However, I be- 
lieve that the seamer is the cause of most of the 
zigzag seams because this is mainly caused by care- 
lessness in taking up the proper amount of fabric 
and by feeding in more fabric on one side than the 
other of the machine. 

At our plant we pay on the bonus system and let 
the girls correct their own errors. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7134 


[Other discussions on this subject appeared on page 124 of 
the December 1989 issue and page 112 of the March 1940 
issue. ] 
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O the president of a textile mill, a better finishing 
| on means higher profits from its operation. To 
the sales manager, faster production to meet rush de- 
liveries. To the superintendent, fewer breakdowns, less 
service attention. 

And to the supplier of textile equipment, a better ma- 
chine is one that gives greater satisfaction to his custom- 
ers, yet is low enough in cost to make sales profitable. 

Whatever your viewpoint is, you will probably find 
that the Torrington Needle Bearing gives you many of 
the features you want. Its anti-friction operation allows 
higher speeds and lower power costs in the textile mill. 
Its high capacity means long life, and its method of 
lubrication is so simple and efficient that it 
needs little service attention. 

The machine builder finds that he can 
give his product these extra features at sur- 
prisingly low cost, for the Needle Bearing 


is inexpensive, easy to install, readily 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING 








adaptable to existing designs. Torrington engineers gladly 
cooperate with machine builders in laying out applica- 
tions for the Needle Bearing. 

Investigate the advantages of this simple, compact 
anti-friction bearing. For further information write for 
Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bearings to be used in heav- 
ier service, ask our associate, Bantam Bearings Corpora- 


tion, South Bend, Indiana, for a copy of Booklet 103X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY © Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 





Mokers of Needle _____. and Ball! Bearings 


— Philadelphia Cleveland 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


The North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development at Ra- 
leigh has announced that 32 new tex- 
tile mills were started in the state 
during 1940 and that 68 additions were 
erected during the same period. In- 
cluded in the 82 new mills are 17 ho 
siery mills, 5 cotton mills, 2 rayon 
mills, one woolen mill and six miscel- 
laneous concerns. Additions included 
23 hosiery, 26 cotton, 6 dyeing and fin- 
ishing, 8 rayon and silk, 2 woolen and 
one miscellaneous. 


Chatham Knit-Wear Company, 
Chatham, Va., is installing machinery 
in the old National Bank Building, and 
will begin the manufacture of cotton 
Sweaters in the near future. Edwin 
Springthorpe, formerly of Philadelphia 
is president of the company and Law- 
rence Keck of Chatham is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Tentative plans have been made to 
sell the property of the Marshall Ho- 
siery Mill of Berton, Ky., to Stephen 
Weir and Blair Klein of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Under the tentative agreement. 
the mill would be paid for on a pro- 
ductive profits basis. The mill operates 
36 full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Intermountain Knitting Mills, Ine., 
Ogden, Utah, which completed an ex- 
tensive building program in 1940, has 
drafted plans for further expansion 
this year. Last year the mill additions 
included new cutting rooms, millinery 
department and designing salon. 


Farm Security Administration re- 
ports that a new silk hosiery mill at 
Penderlea Homesteads, N. C., will have 
a capacity installation of 402 machines 


160-Needle B-5 


Uses 12s Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In your August issue of COTTON, page 125, there 
was a request from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7051”, desiring 
information on the feasibility of making hosiery on 
Scott & Williams 160-needle, Model B-5 machines 
using a single end of cotton yarn 12s count, (12s/1), 
throughout the entire hose, the number to be knitted 
ingrain and the machine equipped with 36-gauge 


forward hook needles. 


This request interested me very much so I set up 
a machine to try it. The pair of short ankle slacks 
enclosed are the results of my experiment and you 


“(CONTRIBUTOR No. 7051". 


The slacks knitted by Frank Boyd were passed along to 


in a few months. These are Wildman 
single-head full-fashioned machines. 


Ne-Peh Hosiery Mill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has filed notice of organization to 
operate a mill at Leiper Street and 
Adams Ave., with Charles W. Albaugh, 
Willow Grove, Pa., heading the com- 
pany, 


Peerless Hosiery Company, 729 State 
Street, New Ilaven, Conn., has been 
organized to operate a _ hosiery mill. 
Idadore Sherman of Clinton, Conn., is 
president: Mae Reichert is vice-presi 
dent. 


A. IL. Patterson and Robert McRee 
have purchased property at Conover, 
N. C., and have begun the construction 
of a hosiery mill for the manufacture 
of children’s anklets. It will house 24 
knitting machines. 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., are erecting a new building be 
hind their present plant, designed to 
round out the plant layout. Cost of 
the building is $25,006. 


Whisnant Ilosiery Mills, Hickory, N. 
C., have awarded a contract for arn ad- 
dition to the present mill whicb is ex- 
pected to increase production capacity 
by 30 per cent. 


Siler City (N. C.) Hosiery Company 
is constructing an addition which will 
increase floor space approximately 20 
per cent. New full-fashioned machines 
are expected to be installed. 


Eton Knitting Mills, Ine., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., has been chartered 
with 200 shares of no par value stock, 
and plans are to operate a mill manu- 
facturing outerwear specialties. 
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Dudley Knitwear, Ine, 295 Fifth 


Ave., New York City, has leased space 


in a building at 212 West 27th St., and 
will occupy the space to increase pres 
ent operations. 


Catawba Valley Finishing Company 
is the name of a new hosiery finishing 
and converting plant at Newton, N. C©., 
located in the old Yount Cotton Mill 
building. 


It is reported that G. T. Whitlock 
of Hendersonville, N. C., is planning to 
buy the Clark Hosiery Mill of Ruth: 
fordton, N. C. 


Morton Hosiery Mills, Inc., Camden, 
N. J., have been incorporated with 
capital of $50,000. Edwards Praiss is 
company representative. 


French Dye Works, 1848 Nay Aug 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., is building a 
one-story addition to the dyehouse, re- 
ported to cost $20,000 with equipment. 


Charles W. Albaugh has started a 
small 42-gauge full-fashioned hosiery 
mill at Philadelphia, Pa., known as 
Bromley Mills. 


Machinery will soon be installed in 
the new building of the Ellisville 
(Miss.) Hosiery Mill. W. W. Creager 
is manager. 


Smith Medlin, Marshville, N. €., has 
been appointed receiver for the Mon- 
roe (N. ©.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Company. 


According to reports, certain inter- 


ests are considering Emporia, Va., as 
a site for a hosiery mill. 


Arnold Hansen Knitting Company, 
Ine., Newton, Conn., has been incor 
porated with capital of $25,000. 


may send them to your contributor with this informa- 


tion. 


I did not have a 12s/1 cotton yarn available at 
the time so I used two ends of 24s/1 carded yarn 
which I am sure will give the same results on the 


machine specified. 

A 12s cotton count is approximately 440 deniers 
knitting weight which is a desirable weight for leg 
and foot on 160-needle, 36-gauge machines. I had 
some doubts about how it would balance up in the 
top, heel and toe, but as the results show, it worked 
out nicely for a hose of this quality. 

This pair of hose is made with both ends of the 


24s/1 yarn run at random through one tension to get 


the comparison of a single end and is used through- 
out the entire hose except for the stripes in the top. 
The machine used was a Scott & Williams 160- 
needle, Model B-5 with 31-inch cylinder. The tops 
were transferred. 


FRANK BOYD 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Branches of Industry That Manufacture Garments for Armed 
Forces Very Active—Others Generally Well Fixed Due to 
Expanding Civilian Demand—Further Advances in Cotton 
and Mercerized Yarns Cause Goods Advances—Civilian 
Buying of Fall Lines Accelerated by Delivery Fears—Outer- 


wear Future Encouraging 


February 15, 1941 


THE SEAMLESS HOSIERY branch of the industry has been upset by 

new demands that the seamless hose pay minimum under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act be raised to a 40-cent level. It has 
been at 321% cents for the last couple of years and knitters fear such 


_ 


a drastic advance would place their goods in a higher retail price 
bracket and have an unfavorable consumer reaction. They with the 


South intend to fight this demand by the union. 


As nylon full- 


fashioned hosiery is not made on coarser gauge machines many of the 
mills having 42-gauge machines have complained of the lack of busi- 
ness although demand for the 45 gauge and finer goods is active. 
New types of campus socks are proving interesting for the coming 
season and buyers of wool half-hose for fall are beginning to operate 
early. ... Underwear mills are active with goods for the Army a ma- 
terial factor in their picture with indications this is going to become 
tighter as additional military orders come. - 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery set a new high record in 1940, 
largely due to the help of nylon goods, 
while shipments of all types of hosiery 
were registering a minor drop as com- 
pared with the previous year. Ship 
ments of all types of women’s full- 
fashioned goods last vear totaled more 
than 43,000,000 dozen pairs and of this 
nvion accounted for approximately 
2,750,000 dozen pairs. This propor- 
tion is going to expand in the nylon 
end as the year goes on. Additional 
productive facilities for this new yarn 
will permit more goods of nylon to be 
produced and instead of 10 per cent of 
the total it is, by the end of the sum- 
mer, likely to be nearer 20 per cent 
nvlons. 

Prices of full-fashioned silks have 
not changed over the month and are 
fairly steady, in view of the hardening 
trend in the silk market. While speci- 
fications on running contracts have 
heen disappointing in some instances 
in the last few weeks, indications are 
this is only temporary and that de- 
mand for such goods will shortly show 
an expanding trend. The success of 
nylon is having effects on the business 
and mills operating 42-gauge machines 
report demand has been poor. Such 
equipment is being offered for sale by 


numerous mills, continuing a trend to- 
ward operation of finer gauges each 
vear by the industry. Union officials 
have expressed the belief that as ny- 
lon production expands further there 








@ An attractive sports sweater made 
of hand knit Raynille, a new chenille 
yarn of spun rayon. This new hand-knit- 
ting yarn, a product of Emile Bernat & 
Sons, is distinguished by its soft, luxuri- 
ant hand and interesting surface texture. 
It is fast becoming popular. Courtesy, 
American Viscose Corp. 





will be tendency for fewer knitters to 
be employed and for production of full 
fashioned to drop because of nylon’s 
longer wearing qualities. But notwith- 
standing its problems most feel that 
1941 will be a reasonably good year 
for most full-fashioned manufacturers. 


Half-Hose 


Buying of half-hose for the fall sea- 
son has been early and heavy and in 
addition there is a large volume of 
such business coming through for the 
Army and Navy containing half wool 
und half cotton. That knitters have 
such a large backlog of orders for the 
armed forces has been a factor in 
bringing civilian buyers into the mar- 
ket earlier than usual. Spinners of 
merino varns on the cotton system are 
busy. During the last year shipments 
of all types of half hose were 3.3 per 
cent smaller than in the preceding 
year. but during this period shipments 
of slacks or the short sock increased 
1.4 per cent. Gains in this type hose 
are continuing and records for such 
sales will be achieved this spring and 
summer so much so that jobbers sas 
many of their suppliers are giving pro- 
portionately more attention to slacks 
and less to regular length merchan- 
dise. Indications are in the near fu- 
ture the Army will be in the market 
for additional wool half-hose totaling 
Close to $5,000,000 which will give fur 
ther impetus to an already active sec- 
tion of the market. The Army stated 
it would buy about this much goods 
for the next fiscal year under its new 
buying program. 


Seamless 
: » 2 


Women’s seamless lines have not 
been rushed but in anklets the mills 
are busy. Prices of the latter have 
been affected so far as new orders go 
by a new advance in mercerized yarns, 
bringing these counts about 5 cents 
higher than the former yarn list. 
Seamless shipments of all types last 
vear were not greatly changed com- 
pared with the preceding year but 
shipments of anklets were up 6.8 per 
cent and bundle goods 7.4 per cent 
larger while athletic socks were up 3.4 
per cent. The new campus socks are 
still a retail active number with new 
types of such merchandise coming on 
the market and attracting attention. 
Included in these are the over-the-knee 
types in subdued shades. 
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Miralume F-100: 100-watt unit; 2 
40 watt lamps. No nuts or bolts mar 
porcelain enameled reflector surface. 






No other fluorescent lighting fixtures in the world 
combine all these advantages of Hygrade MIRALUMES! 


/ Finer light— produced by cuit — complete with supe- 


Hygrade’s patented lamp rior Hygrade Lamps. 

van Sed / Superior performance! 
/ Sure, trouble-free starting! Miralumes are quality 

—assured by Hygrade’s pat- manufactured — better de- 

ented, easily accessible signed and engineered 

Mirastat starters. throughout — approved by 


Underwriters Laboratory. 


And vitally important: Ex- 
traordinary lighting effici- 
encies are obtained by tun- 
ing the ultra-violet energy 


/ Guaranteed satisfaction! to 2537 Angstrom Units 
Miralumes carry a complete effective in causing the por- 
guarantee covering lamps, ous film (Hygrade Patent 
fixtures, starters, every- #2,096,693) to generate light 
as shown in Hygrade con- 


/ Lower maintenance — 
thanks to Hygrade’s easily / 
demountable reflectors and 

patented lamp holders. 


thing! 
trolled Patent #2,126,787. 
/ Easier installation! Mira- Hygrade products are ex- 
lumes are supplied wired clusively protected by nearly 
and ready to install (on FHA a hundred other patents, in- 
financing, if desired) — cluding #2,201,817 and 
with high power factor cir- #1,982,821. 


Van Raalte Co., Inc. (Hosiery Mill), Boonton, N. J. 8 footcandles jump to 
20 after Miralume installation. Higher levels of beautiful, cool, shadow-free light 
cut rejects. Workers see better, work better, feel better! Write today for free 
Miralume catalogue. Dep't C 3, Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass. 


Hygrade miRALUM 


Completely Guaranteed Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


Copr. 1941 Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Makers of Hygrade Fluorescent and Incandescent Lamps and world-famous Sylvania Radio Tubes. 
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Underwear 


Prices for fall have been named by 
underwear manufacturers and they 


show minor increases to offset higher 


varn and other costs of such knitters 
but the advances were not drastic ex- 
cept in a few of the all-wool numbers 
which was caused by the recent sharp 
advances in this commodity. Large 
amounts of heavy underwear for the 
armed forces of the country are on. or- 
der and additional large amounts of 
the same will shortly be bought under 
the planned buying program of the 
Army arranged to interfere as little as 
possible with civilian trade. Manufac- 
turers have good backlogs of business 
on their books, in most instances larger 
than at this time a year ago. The knit 
divisions of the underwear trade in a 
recent survey showed they had orders 
on hand close to twice that at the same 
time in 1940 in which the amounts on 
order for the Army and Navy played 
an important part. With such large 
military orders on hand mills are in 
a very independent position and this 
has brought a large amount of fall 
business to them from civilian buyers 
who fear that deliveries of civilian 
lines may be late. 


Army Adopts Long 
Range Buying Program 


Approximately $175,000,000 has been 
appropriated by Congress for the pro- 
curement of certain articles of cloth- 
ing and related equipment for the 
Army during the current fiscal year. 
This makes provision for the clothing 
and equipage needs of an army of~1,- 
400,000 men. This appropriation looks 
beyond the immediate needs for cloth- 
ing a force of this size and permits the 
scheduling of future demands in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. By 
planning its purchases of textiles the 
Government will make sure that ade- 
quate supplies are ready when needed ; 
it will keep costs as low as possible; 
minimize the impact of defense buying 
on the consumers and cooperate with 
labor and industry to maintain a 
staple level of employment. Buying by 
the Army to date has been on a rush 
echedule with time being the essence 
of the matter. But with the demands 
of the first major effort met or ar- 
ranged for it is now practicable te pro- 
gram future procurement from raw ma- 
terials to finished articles so as to les- 
sen conflicts with the supply of civil- 
ian needs and consequent price trends. 

In line with this planned buying the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster De- 
pot, in addition to the enormous quan- 
tities of textiles bought in recent 


months, has just issued new invitations 
calling for bids on the largest quanti- 
ties of textiles that it has ever bought 
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instances more than ever before. 
handle. 


forces of this country. 


lines a gradual hardening will occur. 
with demand in many lines so heavy 
slowly upward. 


rayon. 


and expanding employment. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


With this country’s vast rearmament program getting into larger production 
each week it is felt that we are very close to a business index peak that will 
continue until plant additions come into the picture and increase facilities which 
will begin to become effective about the middle of the year. 
try in general is producing at a more active rate than since 1929 and in many 
asta. Taking part in this great activity is the tex- 
tile industry and while there are some spots not rushed most manufacturers 
have a good backlog on their books and some lines have more than they can 


In the latter category is the wool and worsted branch of the business where 
about half of the backlog of orders on manufacturers’ books is for the armed 
Another bottleneck in the textile industry is in ply 
combed yarns and to some extent fabrics made therefrom. This is also due in 
large measure to enormous orders for fabrics and garments made of combed 
yarns recently bought by the Government for the Army and Navy. 
forced prices of combed yarns up and up so that there have been rumors the 
Federal Government was going to do something about combed prices just as 
they recently looked into advances in wool goods. 

The outlook is for continued heavy demands for most types of textiles and 
branches of the industry which have not spurted as a direct result of war type 
orders will soon begin to feel the effects of larger consumer purchasing power. 
Included in this will be full-fashioned hosiery. 
began to benefit in the Christmas trade by the larger number employed in the 
heavy goods industries and this will be typical. 

In view of this there will be no reductions in textile prices but in most 

There is to be no runaway market but 
rices are bound to remain firm and trend 
In the last month additional increases have occurred in wool: 
silk and cotton have witnessed minor upturns while no change has come in 
This will continue to be the rule in the next few weeks. 

Buyers of textiles, including retailers and jobbers, are now showing a dis- 
position to cover more actively and further ahead so that this is another 
bullish factor and while inventories are expanding in some instances this has 
not reached a dangerous stage in view of the general high level of business 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1941 


At present indus- 


This has 


Sweater manufacturers say they 








in peace time. Included in the items 
to be bought are fabrics and knitted 
garments for use by the Army next 
winter. In addition to exceptionally. 
large amounts of cotton and wool 
goods the Depot has invited Dids on 
the following knit goods items: 4,000,- 
000 pairs of wool drawers and the 
same quantity in wool undershirts each 
containing 50 per cent wool and 50 per 
cent cotton; 17,000,000 pairs of light 
wool socks which are made of a me- 
rino yarn: 2,000,000 pairs of woolen 
gloves and 31,000 yards of knitted wool 
lining cloth. 

In addition to the woolen under- 
shirts, knitters have benefited greatly 
by recent large Army contracts for 
cotton hosiery and underwear and for 


netting that is used in making mosqui- 
to bars. Recent invitations for netting 
have included four types of netting 
that manufacturers could bid on and 
included among these was tricot. A 
large percentage of the total contracts 
has recently been for tricot knitting 
and such knitters as well as combed 
yarn spinners supplying them have 


greatly benefited from this procure- 
ment. Large amounts of mercerized 


socks have been bought and additional 
quantities are expected to materialize 
in the near future. This business has 
been distributed to both northern and 
southern manufacturers of half-hose 
who are now busy making deliveries 
on such contracts which have also 
brought yarn mercerizers business. 


North and South Protest Seamless Pay Plan 


Re-opening of the seamless hosiery 
wage scale through the appointment of 
a new industry committee for this end 
of the business appears imminent. It 
was recently announced that a confer- 
ence with Colonel Philip B. Fleming, 
administrator of the Wwage-and-hour 
law, would be held on this subject. 
It developed that the administrator 
had already decided to set up a seam- 
less hosiery industry committee which 
is to review the facts revealed by the 
recent wage survey and to submit to 
him such recommendations that it 
might deem desirable. The National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
believes that the reopening of the 
seamless minimum wage at this time is 
“unfortunate and unwarranted”, The 
law, it pointed out, has been in effect 
for almost two and a half years dur- 
ing which time only fourteen wage or- 
ders have been issued, covering prin- 


cipally textile, clothing and apparel 
industries. 

The association states that it be- 
lieves that it is both unsound and un- 
fair to re-open the minimum wages of 
the few industries which are already 
governed by minima higher than the 
statutory minimum of 30 cents, in view 
of the fact so many other industries 
have not yet been dealt with. North- 
ern operators of seamless hosiery mills 
agreed to the adoption of the present 
hourly wage minimum of 3214 cents 
more than two years ago but they have 
joined with southern manufacturers in 
united opposition to a revision of the 
rate as requested by the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers. The 
union is admittedly seeking to move up 
the seamless base to the present tex- 
tile maximum of 40 cents an hour. 
Northern manufacturers had _ voiced 
little objection about three years ago 
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The recent absorption of its subsidiary, Detergent Products Corpo- 
ration, now enables International to offer the Textile Trade an even 
more complete service and wider range of products. 


For ASSURED RESULTS in your processing, depend upon 


the strict control offered your production by the use of INTER- 
NATIONAL Textile Specialties: 


Textile Purge Neutralite XB Thauma DXX 
Depurator XX Thauma Neutral Thauma NXB 
Neutralite Thauma Purge Thauma NXXX 


For ASSURED RESULTS with your heavy chemicals, use 
the following INTERNATIONAL products: 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate Caustic Soda Carbon Tetrachloride 
Tetra-Sodium Pyro-Phosphate Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda 
Di-Sodium*Phosphate Liquid Chiorine Silicates of Soda 
Mono-Sodium Phosphate High Test Alkalies Meta-Silicate of Soda 


For ASSURED RESULTS in your plant maintenance. 
standardize on INTERNATIONAL’S: 





Ask for Free Demon- 


stration at No Obliga- 
tten te You. Free Cleaners — Detergents — Scouring Powders — Powdered Soaps — 


Booklets on Request. Vegetable Oil Soaps — Self Polishing Waxes — Polishes — Insecticides 
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|nternational Agricultural Porporation 


494 Spring Street — CHEMICAL DIVISION — Atlanta, Georgia 
PLANTS: EAST POINT, GEORGIA - WALES, TENNESSEE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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when it was proposed to set the mini- 
mum at 321% cents even though that 
rate was higher than some were pay- 
ing before the regulation went into ef- 
fect in October 1938. 

They now, however, intend to fight 
the proposal, maintaining that such a 
rate would force upon them the neces- 
sity of adjusting prices to a point 
where long-established retail brackets 
would be threatened, with consequent 
likelihood that the consumer would 
have to pay more at a time when the 
Administration is trying To keep prices 
down. It is certain that the move to- 
ward another boost in the seamless 
minimum will meet unflagging opposi- 
tion from southern manufacturers that 
is expected to make the previous fight 
pale into insignificance. Southern 
mills of this type manufacture nearly 
all the cheaper half-hose that is sold by 
the chains and their interest in the 
subject of wages is naturally more in- 
tense. In the North and Middle West 
where most of the finer goods are made 
the rate basis is not so vital as are the 
factors of style and quality. Acting 
in opposition to the move are both the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers and the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association. 


F. F. Hese Shipments Set 
New Record in 1940 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery reached a new high in 1940. 
This occurred at the same time that 
total shipments of all kinds of hosiery 
showed a small decline compared with 
the pervious year. In 1940 shipments 
of women’s full-fashioned stockings to- 
talled 43,266,917 dozens which included 
approximately 2,750,000 dozens of ny- 
lon hosiery. The 1940 shipments of 
seamless hosiery were one per cent 
lower than the 1939 total but ship 
ments of anklets, woolen bundle goods, 
slack socks and athletic socks were 
higher in 1940 than in the previous 
year. The first half of 1940 showed 
shipments below those of the compar- 
able 1939 period for both the fuli-fash- 
ioned and seamless branded but dur- 
ing the latter half of 1940 shipments 
were considerably above those of the 
comparable months in 1939 and the 
fourth quarter of 1940 recorded ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned 9 per 
cent higher and seamless 7 per cent 
higher than the same period a year 
previous. 

In commenting on this the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
disclosed that deliveries of nylon in 
December rose to approximately 11.8 
per cent of the full-fashioned goods 
shipped in the final month which would 
compare with November deliveries of 
9.7 per cent and October shipments of 
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8.4 per cent. High lights of the re- 
port covering 1940 are the increases 
in shipments in anklets and men’s 
short type socks. In the latter numer- 
ous hosiery jobbers here report that 
they are giving more attention to 
these than ever before and they expect 
a greater proportion than ever before 
in the men’s fall lines to be of this 
type. Another bright spot which is ex- 
pected to be in evidence this year was 
the expanding demand for the campus 
type hosiery which now is being ex- 
panded into over-the-knee types. 


Nylon Stockings May 
Mean Fewer Hose Jobs 


A warning that increased production 
of nylon yarn will mean fewer jobs for 
hosiery workers was given by William 
Smith, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. Basing his statements on his find- 
ings of a survey made since nylon was 
introduced last year he predicted that 
production of the synthetic materia! 
will be raised to between 16 and 18 
million pounds by July 1942, Of this 
amount, Smith declared, approximate- 
ly 8O per cent or sufficient to manu- 
facture 25 million dozen pairs of hose 
will be allotted to the hosiery indus 
try. Pointing out that the American 
women are now purchasing about 43 
million dozen pairs of hosiery each 
year, he said that the longer wearing 
qualities of nylon will reduce the con- 
sumption of hosiery substantially. “If 
for example”, Smith said, “three pair 
of silk hosiery last as long as two pair 
of nylon stockings it can be expected 
that the consumption of hosiery will be 
reduced to 31 million dozen pairs. 

“With nylon going into 25 million 
dozen pairs this will leave only 6 mil- 
lion dozen pairs for silk and other 
synthetic materials. On the assump- 
tion that nylon yarn will be sold on a 
competitive price with silk my guess is 
that in the near future nylon stockings 
probably will retail at from 59 to 79 
cents per pair. Ingrain silk probably 
will attract the luxury market selling 
at about $1.35 a pair while stockings 
made of rayon and other materials will 
be made available for the low price 
market at from 44 to 49 cents a pair.” 
Smith said it is probable that before 
releasing nylon yarn in larger quanti- 
ties the duPont company would speci- 
fy that stockings made of this materi- 
al must be produced on 45 and higher 
gauge knitting machines. 

Smith said his prediction was such 
machines will be completely obsolete 
by December 31, 1941. Curtailment of 
production, he said, also will reduce 
the number of workers engaged in the 
full-fashioned industry which now em- 
ploys approximately 69,000 persons, to 
a maximum of 45,000. Among the ad- 
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vantages to the hosiery industry which 
will result from the extended use of 
nylon, Smith said, is the stabilization 
of the business and he predicted that 
marginal mills will be hurried out of 
business. Further stability will be 
brought to the industry by the fact 
that American manufacturers will no 
longer need to depend on the whims of 
the Japanese silk exchange. 


Knitters Prepare for 
Wool Labeling Program 


Specific suggestions and opinions on 
compliance by the hosiery industry 
with the Wool Products Labeling Act 
which becomes effective July 14 have 
been prepared by the National Associ- 
ation of Hosiery Manufacturers. It 
said in this connection that although 
a strict interpretation of the wording 
of the law would appear to require 
that the name of the manufacturer or 
distributor be on the same stamp, tag. 
label or other means of fiber identifica- 
tion, such a strict interpretation in 
connection with a hosiery wool prod 
uct in many instances would cause un- 
due hardship. In view of this and be- 
cause of the nature of the hosiery prod- 
uct it believes that the methods of la- 
beling given below will meet the pur- 
poses of the law and fulfill its intent: 
(1) the names and percentages of the 
fiber content may be transferred on the 
sole as is customary in the industry 
and the name of the manufacturer or 
distributor may appear on a rider 
ticket, provided that the rider ticket 
in addition to carrying such name 
Shall bear some such statement as 
“Fiber Contents Given on Sole.” (2) 
the fiber content and the manufactur- 
er’s and/or distributor’s name may ap- 
pear on two separate tickets, labels, 
ete., if such means of labeling are 
placed close together on the hosiery. 

The foregoing suggestions are to 
meet special circumstances and prob- 
lems. On the whole it is recommended 
that wherever possible the name of the 
concern and the fiber contents be on 
the same stamp, tag, label or other 
means of identification. It is further 
recommended, “The percentages and 
fiber contents of a hosiery wool prod- 
uct may be disclosed by clearly de- 
fined sections, such as body or leg, toe 
or welt, and foot, or heel, toe and 
sole. If sectional description is used 
the percentages in each sectional de- 
scription must relate to the _ total! 
weight of such section. A hosiery wool 
product containing, for example, 98 
per cent wool with 2 per cent cotton in 
the form of reinforcement in the heel 
and toe can be described as ’98 per 
cent wool—2 per cent cotton reinforce- 
ment in heel and toe’” thereby point- 
ing out to the consumer that the cot- 
ton is used for the beneficial purpose 
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.. discreet siren, subtle lure 


isthe muted beauty of the bosiery DURABEAu fin- 
ished. Loveliness measured to the needs of fabric 
... exquisitely fine and sheer appearance, smoky 
dullness... these are the things that CREATE sales. 
Extra wear... resistance to snags and pulls and 
to water spots... these are the things that build 
for PERMANENT customers. Jn combination, in 


hosiery DURABEau finished, they are leading fac- 


tors for successful promotion, profitable business! 


». Med oe 


‘ati ts: Bi 





Finishes are a 
product of SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Manufac- 
turers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes; 
Collins and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania; St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


“Trade mark registered in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Aiideddedbbeeadalt HLL TEs 


Rack Welt 
Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Rubber Lay-In 
Picot Edge 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 


ID 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 





Philadelyahia, Pz. 
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of adding to the wear of the product. 
In a hosiery wool product made wholly 
of wool, reprocessed wool, or reused 
wool, either “all” or “100 per cent” 
may be used in describing the content. 
[it is not sufficient to use only the 
word wool, reprocessed wool or reused 
wool. It is necessary to put a stamp, 
transfer, tag, label or other means of 
identification on only one stocking of 
a pair. 


Knitted Outerwear Firms 
Using Wool Law Labels 


In anticipation of the effective date 
of the Wool Labeling Law, July 14, al 
ready a large number of knitted outer- 
wear firms have begun marking their 
products. The National Knitted Out- 
erwear Association reports that close 
to 1,500,000 pin tickets, over 500,000 
string tags and about 200,000 labels 
have been sold to date by the associa- 
tion. It also states that many of the 
labels are going in use on spring lines 
as a safeguard for retailers so that if 
any of the merchandise is carried over 
it will be properly marked. In order 
to acquaint members with the regula- 
tions of the Wool Labeling Law a num- 
ber of meetings have been held under 
the auspices of the association. Re 
cently meetings of the selling agents’ 
croup and the men’s and boys’ distrib- 
utors’ group were held and in addition 
meetings are slated to be held in the 
near future including manufacturers’ 
croups. 


Underwear Institute 
Explains Wool 
Labeling Law 


The Underwear Institute has issued 
an explanation of the requirements of 
the wool products labeling act. Among 
those pointed out are the following: 
labels, button tickets, string tickets, 
stickers, ink stamping, ete., may be 
used but the burden of responsibility is 
upon the person affixing the marking 
so that the mark shall be on the mer- 
chandise up to and including the time 
when the consumer purchases it. 
Therefore, if gummed paper stickers 
are used this responsibility should be 
kept in mind. The name of the manu- 
facturer or distributor must appear 
but additional data such as trade 
marks, size designation, etc., can, how- 
ever, appear in addition. The label 
carries first the mill’s trade mark and 
next the mill’s name. In place of 
these the distributor’s trade mark and 
name can appear but the name of one 
or the other must appear. 

The label further presumes that the 
manufacturer has used in his merchan- 
dise everything required to be marked 
by the law. But if you had no re- 
processed wool or reused wool or ray- 
on, silk. or other fibers or filling, your 
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label would simply give the percentage 
of the woo) and the percentage of the 
cotton. Identifying the various fiber 
contents in the order of their predomi- 
nance if not required by the wool prod- 
ucts labeling act, though it is required 
by the Rayon Rules issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Therefore we 
believe even though the law does not 
require it, it might be wise to list these 
fibers in the order of their predomi- 
nance is not required by the wool prod- 
stating fiber content must be legible 
and readable and all of the same size, 
according to the opinion of the Under- 
wear Institute. 


Old Machines Now 
Found to Be Handicap 


Operators of what the _ industry 
calls obsolete full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery found that January was 


their worst month to date. This term 
applies to almost any of the 42-gauge 
equipment installed prior to 1930 and 
to every 39-gauge machine regardless 
of the year. What seemed to be a bar- 
gain at the time of purchase has been 
for most of them a costly article. Plan- 
ning to take advantage of cheap labor 
in rural districts, especially in Mary- 
land and Delaware, such manufactur- 
ers were expecting to undersell their 
larger and older competitors on 42- 
rauge goods. For a considerable peri- 
od the long-established firms and the 
hosiery union were worrying about 
this threat to wages and prices. In 
fact, some of the older manufacturers 
were criticised for selling their 42- 
gauge machines to such interests. It is 
felt that much more harm than was 
done during 1930s by indiscriminate 
sales of aging machinery might have 
come to the industry had not nylons 
come into the full-fashioned picture. 
Second-hand equipment of this type 
even when in good condition no longer 
commands the interest of the trade. 
Prospective buyers of equipment ap- 
pear to be interested only in 45-gauge 
machines which at least are permitted 
to run on nylon. The allotment of so 
many pairs of nylon stockings to so 
many pairs of silk during recent 
months is another factor entering into 
this machine situation. 


Hosiery Imports Larger 
in the Last Year 

Total imports of hosiery for 1940 
were 1,618,631 dozens valued at $1,316.,- 
o17, comparing with 1,349,217 dozens 
for 1939 valued at $1,194,718. This 
rather sharp gain in the total imports 
was due to the increase in arrivals of 
cheap cotton numbers from China. To- 
tal imports of cotton hosiery last year 
from China were 817,810 dozens com- 
ared with only 307,165 dozens from 
the same source in 1939. Data com- 


piled by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers also show that 
imports of hosiery from Japan, the pre- 
vious big import source, were less than 
400,000 dozens last year compared with 
almost 700,000 dozens for 1939. Wool 
hosiery imports for 1940 held up well 
considering the unusual conditions due 
to the war which were felt particu- 
larly by the trade which imports 
British hosiery of this type. The total 
last vear in wool numbers was 269,416 
dozens compared with 281,472 dozens 
in 1939. From the United Kingdom 
the wool imports were 266,074 dozens 
last year showing a very slight de 
crease from the 275,656 dozens in 1939. 


Outerwear Group 
Elects Officers 


Pennsylvania Division of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
elected Bernard Steuer of the Tartan 
Knitwear Mills as president for the 
coming year; A. Liebster of the M. & 
M. Knitting Mills vice-president; Mar- 
tin J. Feld of Novelty Knitting Mills 
treasurer; and H. H. Cohen secretary 
and counsel. The board of directors 
consists of Ingram Bergman, William 
Portner, Chas. Peberty, Samuel Coane, 
Benjamin Cherry, Sol Wexler, M. M. 
Silver, Benjamin Moss, Harold Neu- 
man, and David Frankil. 

—_—- >  — 


N. C. State’s 
Style Show 


The home economics departments of 
ten North Carolina colleges for women 
have accepted the invitation of the tex- 
tile school of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, to participate in the 
14th annual style show, which will be 
held this year on April 24. Approxi- 
mately 160 young ladies, as a part of 
their classroom work in home econom- 
ics, will design and make costumes 
from fabrics designed and woven at 
State College by textile students. Sam- 
ples of over 200 fabrics manufactured 
by the textile school students have 
been sent to the co-operating institu- 
tions so that each student can select 
the pattern which she desires. 


A. 8. T. M. Standards 
on Rubber Preducts 


American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, 260 South Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has published the “Standards on 
Rubber Products—1940-1941” under the 
sponsorship of Committee D-11 on rub- 
ber products, which gives in their la- 
test approved form 34 standardized 
specifications and test methods. Sev- 
eral new standards just approved in 
1940 are included and all items are 


given in their latest approved form— 
many requirements were changed dur- 
Price $1.75 per copy. 


ing the year. 
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SKEIN REELING 


with unique efficiency 
for ALL Kinds and Counts of Yarn 


By this new twin-unit, single-operator method of 
skein reeling, FIDELITY machines quickly pay for 
themselves by savings that include time and floor 
space as well as cost. Result:—greater output per shift 
at a handsome saving—also less operator fatigue. 


If increased output and savings interest you, send 
for Bulletin 361. 


Single-end type for 
heavier yarns and 
shorter skeins; dou- 
ble-end type for 
yarns of finer count 
in longer skeins. 
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& ’Buy-Appea!” 
SF Counts in Packaging 





: MORE 
SALES 





[NX merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 





OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 











Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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FOR DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Don't let small loads interrupt the production of 
your large centrifugals. The 17” Monex Extractor 
is especially designed to handle small loads effi- 
ciently and inexpensively. 


The 17” Monex 
will pay for itself 


time and again in 








taking care of 
those small loads. 
It is also the ideal 
extractor for 
boarding room 
wet outs’, labo- 
ratory work and as 
a full 
chine in the small 
plant. Its Monel Metal basket and curb will never 


time ma- 





need retinning. 


The 17” Monex is but one of the many R. E. 
Extractors available in many sizes to suit a wide 
variety of plant and mill conditions. Send us your 


problems. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
106 Norwood Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS | 





Combed Yarn Prices Advance Further with Spinners Well Sold 
Ahead—Carded Prices Mainly Unchanged but Steady— 
Demand Good with Largest Shipments in Long Time—Mer- 
cerized Prices Higher—Worsted Knitting Counts Active and 
Rayon Demand Heavy—Silk Market Displays Firmer Tone 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1941 


COTTON YARNS are in good demand with shipments at a very high 


level and prices strong, especially in combed qualities. 
increase made 


month there was a substantial 


In the 


in mercerized yarns 


which had an immediate effect in prices of such knitted lines as ank- 


lets. 


Prices of combed yarns, in heavy demand both for civilian and 


Army needs, are advancing and this means higher costs for underwear 


knitters. 


Large demand for winter Army socks and underwear has 


placed spinners of merino yarns on a cotton system in a well sold posi- 
tion for the coming months even without civilian demand. Worsted 
spinners are active and deliveries are very good with higher prices in 
this raw material causing firmness but no great change in worsted yarn 


prices. 


Silk has been in better demand by the full-fashioned trade 


and is a shade higher than a month back with rayon yarns active but 


unchanged in price. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been an active demand for 
cotton yarns of all types during the 
past month and prices have been very 
strong especially in the combed and 
mercerized branches of the market. 
Carded yarn prices show little change 
over the month, having been easy in 
spots late in January but at present 
most of these have been eliminated and 
prices are becoming well stabilized. 
Due to a very active demand in the 
combed section producers of such 
counts are unable to meet delivery calls 
being made upon them over the coming 
months and there is a growing fear 
that if this condition continues or if, 
as is expected, it becomes worse then 
the Government may claim priority for 
yarns going into national defense con- 
tracts. Combed spinners are generally 
sold ahead fairly solidly over the next 
four to six months and in spots they 
claim to be even further sold ahead. 

Under these conditions prices of 
combed yarns have been very strong 
and in ply combed they have registered 
additional advances over the month 
ranging from one to three cents de- 
pending on the count while in single 
combed prices have advanced even at 
a more rapid pace with quotations now 
being as much as three cents higher 
than a month ago. Underwear manu- 
facturers and other knitters using sin- 
gle combed have come to believe that 
larger Government demands in the 
near future may require a larger pro- 
portion of the combed yarn output so 
that they have in the last few weeks 
been placing a large volume of new 
business in an attempt to _ protect 
themselves from such a contingency. In 
some sections of the market the belief 
is expressed that in the near future 
it may in fact be necessary for such 
manufacturers to change over to the 
consumption of super-carded quality 
yarn, leaving bulk of the combed yarn 
production of the country to go into 
Government goods. 


This situation in combed varns has 
brought about an increase of from four 
to seven cents a pound in mercerized 
yarns effective late in January. This 
increases substantially cost for knitters 
making such goods as anklets and at 
the same time the mercerized advance 
will make the Government pay higher 
prices for mercerized half hose used 
by the Army. The new price level for 
mercerized lists 60s/2 ungassed at 78 
cents which is a five-cent increase over 
the list that was in effect previously 
and which was originally placed in ef- 
fect late last November. The present 
year to date has been a very active 
period for mercerizers as well as most 
carded and combed spinners. During 
this time such producers have been op- 
erating on overtime schedules and even 
under such conditions producers of 
combed yarns have been unable to keep 
abreast with delivery demands being 
made upon them. In view of this, back- 
logs on combed spinners’ books are 
larger now than they were at the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Silk 


There has been very little change in 
Silk prices over the month but the mar- 
ket shows a slightly steadier tone than 
in the previous month. But even un- 
der such conditions full fashioned ho- 
Siery manufacturers have been operat- 
ing only in a very cautious manner. 
They are paying little attention to the 
international situation in the Far East 
in contrast to their policy several 
months ago when tension between the 
United States and Japan was acute. 
Mill takings of raw silk in the United 
States during January exceeded all 
trade expectations totaling 28,425 bales. 
Takings during December 1940 totaled 
23,113 bales whereas in January 1940 
they were 29,506 bales. As a result 
of the sharp drop in imports and the 
better-than-expected mill takings in re- 
cent weeks stocks in the United States 
stood at 63,433 bales on February 1 as 





compared with 72,248 bales at the end 
of 1940. 

Arrivals of raw silk into the United 
States dropped sharply during January 
amounting to only 19,610 bales. This 
compares with 35,031 bales in December 
or with 33,121 bales received in Janu- 
ary 1940. Last month’s arrivals were 
the smallest recorded since June 1940. 
Imports of silk during the second half 
of last year were substantial so that 
stocks here rose to a rather high level 
and at the end of the year supplies of 
raw silk in this country were the larg- 
est since November 1934. As a result 


of the higher consumption in recent 
weeks stocks were reduced approxi- 


mately 9000 bales. At the same time 
the in-transit of 17,000 bales indicated 
another month of small imports during 
February. In line with the Japanese 
Government’s silk stabilization  pro- 
gram, calculated to stabilize the out- 
put and the price structure of silk in 
the face of upset world conditions, it 
has just been announced the annual 
silk output in Japan will be decreased 
to 550,000 bales. The move contemp- 
lated the putting out of use of 36.1 per 
cent of the existing reeling basins. 


Rayon 


Even though rayon is not widely 
used in making military fabrics or gar- 
ments, yarns of this type are in very 
active demand and producers in sey- 
eral instances reported being sold up 
for March business only a couple of 
days after their books had been opened 
for this selling period. In the viscose 
section of the market the 75 and 100 
denier twist numbers are particularly 
active and the 150 denier 40 filament 
bright yarns still are in heavy request. 
Weavers and knitters continue to com- 
plain that they would be able to use 
more cuprammonium yarn were it 
available. Interest continues to center 
on the finer deniers in this section of 
the market. New outlets are steadily 
developing for tenacity viscose yarns. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been an active demand for 
worsted knitting yarns as the outlook 
for the outerwear trade brightens. Even 
though the spring season is usually the 
sfaller of the two with outerwear 
manufacturers most mills have done a 
good volume of business in such lines 
and at present mills selling the chain 
stores and jobbers are busy on fall 
goods. Manufacturers of men’s swim 
trunks have been buying single dyed 
worsted yarns and most sweater manu- 
facturers have also been in the market 
in the last month. Most of their or- 
ders call for delivery over the next 
three months but in some instances 
they have covered even farther ahead, 
fearing that the Government buying 
program will, over the next few 
months, force wool prices considerably 
higher. There has been an active de- 
mand also for merino type yarns spun 
on the cotton system and used in the 
manufacture of such lines as Army 
socks and underwear. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN CoMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


General Offices-—261 FIFTH AVENUE i | 
Grey Goods Division—10 WORTH STREET 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


78 CHAUNCY STREET COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 1600 ARCH STREET 819 SANTEE STREET 


SELLING AGENTS 
ARLINGTON MILLS CALHOUN MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission — Worsted Yarns, Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 
Men's and Women's Wear Worsted Fabrics, 


Uniform Fabrics CRAMERTON MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton Yarns 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit MARSHALL FIELD G CO. 


Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns Manufacturing Division 
WOOLEN MILLS 


NONQUITT MILLS Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men's Wear 


Dress Goods, Overcoatinas 
G 








Merino BI 

Cotton, Spun Rayon, lerino ends RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Yarns and Fabrics | ? : 

Rayon and Silk Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in All Types and Weaves 








Combination Yarn Fabrics 
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RALPH r. LOPER CO. / SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating - 4 Rf) FT) r f) TH ROA 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS AND THE 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 4 i) R D x U TT 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 
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_ “CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” | Replacement Cost 

: If you ere now a customer—you know this 

One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the = if of will ; 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to = you a7 A<——O Wer WHT CcOnvEnCe yeu. 

= managers, superintendents, foremen knitters, dyers, boarders and . = 

= learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 


= counte red daily. You can get this book, attractiv ay bound in a THOMAS R SKINNER 
= heavy leatherette cover, with a 3-year subscription to COTTON = 
= for only $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already : STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
= a subscriber, your subscription can be advanced three years. Se nd = 
: in your order oe to COTTON, Grant OR ak Atlanta, Ga. 1101 East 23rd Street 








Indianapolis, Indiana 
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This Bunting Catalog 

will serve you just as 

fully as an inventory 

of millions of finished 

bronze bearings. It 

doesn't cost you 

cent and requires but 

little more space than a letter in desk or eg 


ing cabinet. 


@ When an electric motor needs a new 
bronze bearing look in the Bunting Catalog, 
select the bearing required, order it from 
your local wholesaler. Easily, quickly, inex- 
pensively installed. Keep motors running 
this time-saving, money-saving way. 


@ Remember also that there are hundreds 
of different sizes of completely machined 
and finished Bunting Bronze Bearings and 
Tubular and Solid Bearing Bronze Bars 
listed in this same catalog for machinery 
production and maintenance. All quickly 
available from local wholesalers. Ask yours. 


Write for catalog ...The Bunting Brass & | 


Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses 
in All Principal Cities. 


BEARINGS 


NZE BUSHINGS * 
— BABBITT METALS 


BRONZE BARS: 





pRECISION 


. vovel 





_ LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Fos fifty-eight years "HIGH 
GRADE" Products have kept pace 
with the ever-changing requirements 
of the textile industry. That experi- 
ence is the best teacher is shown in 
the fact that today the name “HIGH 
GRADE" is outstanding as the 
highest standard of quality in bob- 
bins, spools, rolls, cones, skewers and 
shuttles. 


Very many of the nation's leading 
textile manufacturers have standard- 
ized on “HIGH GRADE" Products 
throughout these years and we fee! 
that we are partners in that leader- 
ship. 


There's a “HIGH GRADE" repre- 
sentative near you who can supply 
your requirements quickly. Give him 
the opportunity of showing YOU, 
too, that ‘there is no substitute for 
experience’ when the demand is for 
higher quality in any product. 


GEORGE GIBSON BROWN 
Treas. & Gen’! Mer. 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


Th e “Founded in 1883” 


DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 





Main Office and Factory . : 


Southern Representatives: 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C.............. RALPH GOSSETT 
GREENVILLE, 8. C................ Ww 





S, sae % 
GASTONIA, N. C.....GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN........ JAMES SUPPLY CO. 
SPARTANBURG. 8. C..MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


TO VISIT THE DISPLAY OF 


THE SELIG COMPANY 
BOOTH 301 AND BOOTH 302 




















SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. | S T | N t TI ( N 


When any product achieves the dis- 
e 7 tinction of being specified as stand- 
ard equipment, there is always a 
definite reason. 


We will exhibit our complete line of sanitary The reason TERMACO Card Room 
and cleaning equipment including: Bobbins have won this distinction in 
many of the South’s leading textile 

mills, is to be found in the bobbin it- 

LAWLOR FLOOR MACHINES self .. the high quality of the materi- 

FLOOR FINISHES DISINFECTANTS als used .. the accuracy of workman- 


Ship .. the perfection of the smooth, 
LIQUID HAND SOAPS INSECTICIDES durable finish both inside and out. 


SELIG FLOOR CLEANERS SANITARY SUPPLIES The TERMACO stamp of approval is 


your assurance of the utmost in 
bobbin performance. 








A cordial welcome awaits you, and all Expo- 


sition visitors, at our booths. Visit our Exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
BOOTHS 465-466 (in the annex) 


BS. 








THE CO. 





CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


CLEARER 
BOAROS 





: SPOOLS ROLLS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS : CONES —— 
Established 1895 , 
New Orleans ATLANTA, GA. Dallas, Texas 


S.C. LAWLOR CO., 122 N. ABERDEEN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. , fe Terrell Machine Co., Ine. 


OO MT CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











———_——_—— 
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MEANS 


LESS WEAR! 


Even the most confirmed skeptic must admit that 
when two surfaces do not touch there can be no 
wear. That is why LUBRIPLATE Lubricants im- 
part indefinite life to shafts, bearings and gears. 
LUBRIPLATE has qualities not possessed by 
conventional lubricants. Its separating film is 
tougher, able to sustain greater loads, more 
water resisting, steam resisting and completely 
resists rust and corrosion. Extremely economi- 
cal . .. it lasts longer. Cleaner ... most 
LUBRIPLATE products are white. 


YOU TRY IT. Let LUBRIPLATE prove itself at 
our expense on the job that is giving you the most 
trouble. There is a LUBRIPLATE field engineer 
near you. He will gladly call and will give you a 
trial quantity of the proper type of LUBRIPLATE. 
The results will prove that LUBRIPLATE is the 
most effective and efficient lubricant you have 
ever used. Write for the special bulletin 
“LUBRIPLATE In Textile Industry.” 





See our exhibit at the 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW 











LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT 
THAT ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 
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Always Uniform 
s 
Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
& 

Boils Thin 
= 
Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 
we 


Dependable 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE,S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








x 
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HEADQUARTERS [in 
Pabst... maker of 


HAS SUAE 


welcomes you lo 
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Dependable Sewice FS, 


 —_, 


RING TRAVELER See 





See us at Booth 328 at the Textile i:xposi- 
tion. We'll be looking for you! 
We'll be glad to discuss your desizing 


problems ... and just as glad to have you 





There is no mystery in the phe- 
nominal success story of Carter 
Travelers. 


stop in to say “ Hello!” 


é 











Only four years in this highly 
competitive market, and their 
sales charts show a steady rise 
since the very beginning. 














News like this gets around. More 
mills are buying more Carter 
Travelers every month— because 
they work—because they are uni- 
form — because they save money. 





wilh 


That is the only secret of success 
of Carter Travelers. That’s the rea- 
son the Carter Traveler Company 
is rapidly becoming better known 
as headquarters for Dependable 
Service on Ring Travelers. 























G 
TRAVELERS | 


This Bex 14 Sealed for Your Protecton =f 
See That the Seal !s Unbroken 














PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
| Greenville, $. C. 


Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 
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STAMINA 


QUALITIES YOU 
NEED IN MAKING 
TEXTILES! 


Precision-made U S products 
offer speed, staying power, sure 
response in production. U S is the 
only concern making a complete 


line of products for the spinning 
and weaving of all fibers. 


Ask for samples. 


Data orACrTrYrOnN 
Os OF ye ie oe oe 


C BOBBIN & C0 
SHUTTLE UL 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: b Mode b ole MoM £- bobo ME o} 0) 6 al Ore 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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HETHOPS | gk 











e ¢ e but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalices and Chemical Producte Manufactured by The Solway Procese Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


AL KR eee 12 SS 





we me ee 
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“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin. 


| gg carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent wil 


‘The Roving Frame,’ ’ by Fay H -Martin, an instructive 
rtin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’ 
clearl interprets draft, twist ,lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 posse 8144 x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Pay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the reving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational] schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year =e to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Poreign $5.50 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. | 











20 years 


without 


a drink— 


“First bought bee bearings 
25 years ago ... still buy them 
because they’re alright. re 

—unsolicited testimonial 
R < UJ Ie OILLESS 
BEARING 


e Junction. Philadelphia. P32. 
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When This Milk 
Jumped Spindle Speeds 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED... 


, . ‘ 
. ee 


dg SPINDLE SPEED 
- $800 TO 9900 - 


A ON < ae 
: a Ss 

ne 
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ite : 
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¢. 
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, TEMPERATURE 
SY 80°TO 105° 


« 





* 
S HUMIDITY 











65% TO 30% 


| 














WHAT DID HAPPEN--WITH AMCO... 





J SPINDLE SPEED 
$800 TO 9900 


HUMIDITY 
- HELD CONSTANT 


= TEMPERATURE 
NEVER IN EXCESS 
OF 85° 


The problem of increase in generated heat, 
resulting from higher speeds, is one faced by 
many mills today. The solution of this problem 
is within the easy reach of your Amco engineer, 
with his years of experience in process studies of 
cotton, rayon, woolen and worsted manufacture, 
and with the complete Amco line of engineered 
humidifying devices to back him up. If you now 
face this problem, or if you anticipate it, why 
not write Amco today? American Moistening 
Company, Providence, R. I. . . . Boston, Mass., 
Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMCO 








_ HAWTHORNE, 
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GREATER SPEED. 





Some Features 


of this weleome new Four-Knife 
Automatic Shear— 


—Individual motor drive for each rotor 


—Simultaneous setting for all four cloth rests, 
by a single micrometer adjustment. No gauges 
needed. 

—New Oil-spray lubrication system for the knives. 
No leather oiling pads to wear out or retard 
speed of revolvers. 


—Knives and Ledger blades in four easily 
removable units (one knife and one ledger blade 
in each unit). 


—Compact design to economize floor space. 


—And many other startling new Hermas features. 
+ 


Write for full description, 
prices and terms. 


Clothroom Machine Specialists 


SS 
ANNOUNCING 
A NEW TYPE 


F 
| 
5 
= 
. 
Boers “ue paiapene we ere 7 7 


EFFICIENCY. ECONOMY 


-HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years!  DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


pcg gy 
MERRY (ecw mw LALA 
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Be A SEY 


STOCKED BY. 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


een oe a REDUCE LOOM REPAIRS 

sf —$— INCREASE PRODUCTION 

= ocseaiinenenetiies cat IMPROVE QUALITY 

: Don’t hold down your looms by poor Filling. Pro- 
; : vide your weave room with constantly uniform Fill- 

Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more - = ing of maximum yardage, and secure higher loom 

than 80 years and as one of America's largest tank = = efliciency with reduced maintenance and repairs. 

builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- - = Send us a small supply of your yarn for Test Wind 

: . Report and Catalog. 

ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 


size, for any purpose, anywhere. 7 F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 
= = 33 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
The tanks we have built range from the elevated — ; eieatbieiiees | | | ROM: Aipranet 
steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to”: 
2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic 


da, chemical te, and oth Our 
sree pen service alo includes sandpipes, bi GASTONIA TEXTILE 
bi ts, kett t t t 
slloy steel, lead-lined, tindlined, and nickel-clad vesse's, pee 2M MPU UO) YAY A) Cag 0 
etc. 222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- PHONE 330 


ee or we can figure from your own. Let us 
now your fabrication needs. Write for “Tank Talk” 
No. 29-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN CEORGIA @ A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 



































rin 

















Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons-—Aspirators 
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Progressive— Modern 


TEXTILE MACHINERY — 


Manufacturers of 


High-Speed Overend Creels TWISTING-IN MACHINES 
High-Speed Horizontal Warpers for Rayon and Silk 
High-Speed Winders and Redraws 

Tensometers KNOTTING MACHINES 
Densimeters for Rayon and Silk 

Static Eliminators 

Semi-Automatic Leasing Devices Dome Tubular Finishing Machines 
Special Machinery (Kasanof Process) 


fe) SIPP- EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
Srnewann. nw — 


i~ » 


New England and Canadian Sales Representative: J. S. FALLOW & CC 





wie BOOTH 412 
TA a C O T T GREENVILLE SHOW 
BELT FASTENERS ,_ 


BELT MAN LUKE, Says: 


FOR SAFETY, STRENGTH AND ECONOMY & 


USE TALCOTT FASTENERS 
FOR RUBBER, FABRIC, CANVAS, 


AND LEATHER BELTING. 
ORDER BY NAME 


—~TALCOTT— 
INSIST ON THE 


oi ORIGINAL 
SOLD BY THE LEADING MILL SUPPLY DEALERS. 


FOR SAMPLES OR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Rm,W.O.& M. W. TALCOTT, Ine. Provence, 8. 1. 
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We Would NOT Be In Business If 
Textile Machinery Were Built Like The 


gne_te ¢ HOSS SHAY i 
\b 0 t, 


You have heard the story of the ‘““Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay”’ and how it was built in such a logical 
way, it ran a hundred years to a day and then the 
whole she-bang gave out all at once. No repair parts 


were necessary. 


Modern textile machinery is well built too, and 
gives long, efficient service, but certain parts do wear 
and hamper the machine’s efficiency. 


When parts of your machinery wear and need re- 
placing, that is where the Henderson Foundry and 
Machine Company comes in. Henderson has been 
manufacturing better-than-original replacement par:s 
It actually pays you 


dollars and cents to replace worn parts with Henderson 


for textile machinery since 1918. 


replacement parts because they are made sufficiently 
strong at points that were previously weak. Henderson 
replacement parts will operate at higher speeds and 
have longer life. There is no vibration from imper- 


fect fit because Henderson parts are precision built. 


Write now and give us a list of the troublesome 
parts of your machinery—parts that slow production 
and cause frequent breakdowns. Prices on one or a 
hundred better-than-original replacement parts are 


yours at no obligation. 


Henderson’s new catalog of replacement parts for 
textile machinery will be sent to you at your request. 
Your letter or post card will receive prompt attention. 


Write for Your Catalog Now 


Henderson 


TEXTILE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Manufactured by 





Henderson Foundry & Machine Co.., Hampton, Georgia 





eeceeecececeatte 
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dha * WILLIAMS: MPG. co. 


SuRY, 








Be thoroughly posted 


Bring yourself up to date on shuttle and 
heddle frame improvements at the Watson- 
li lg Williams Exhibit, Booths 125 and 126. Allow 
time to examine tension eyes, heddle frames, 
studs and stays, and the famous precision-made fibre and 
dogwood shuttles for every kind of weaving. If you use rayon 
or silk tubes and bob- 
bins, see the new 
Simplified One Piece 
Guide and Catch. 




















a” SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


_WATSON- WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


E. V. Wilson 
308 Mills Ave. Greenville, S. C. 








Casters E& Wheels 


will pay for themselves many 
times over. Made in nearly 
4000 types for every indus- 


trial use. Investigate today. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, Ltd. 
BOX 4027, STATION B, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


36 North Clinton, Chicago-——24 East 22nd, New Yor’ 








It will pay you to investigateee 





FELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, pie)rag m@.\ e)al. ps 
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SMASH THOSE BOTTLENECKS 
WITH SCIENTIFIC TESTING 


‘i * * ~ nme 
' 
’ 











If your production is being held up by “burrs” in 
quality of raw material...manufacturing problems 
...or unsatisfactory finished products...let Scientific 


Testing supply the facts that help smash bottlenecks! 























UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK = PHILADELPHIA = GREENSBORO.)=9Fs—s WOONSOCKET ==> CHICAGO 




















IN CANADA 
Dominusa Corporation, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 













95 years EX, 
, , than 7? F — 
with more Ip condition MY 


2 Mf of fealt | Alems 
in the fret condition F /' os 


wo, an Y ° CL, ? ie | 
JC 


Souther” Seat 
Booths 80-452 





. oY) ’ ( LOW to 
inuele ¥ 


with lhem at the 


Theeeariieite 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Sapladinin, Ltda. 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) 
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Write For ROBBINS FLOORING FOLDERS _ 


describing Robbins special features and Robbins special floorings, available in Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak. Robbins 
Maple Flooring is all Northern Hard MFMA Maple, slow-grown in Wisconsin and Michigan—Maple at its toughest best. 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. 







Vain Office: Savannah, Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C.. by Geo, Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. 
In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them---or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 






MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 


This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. --W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 





GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 222 EAST LONG AVE. - £GASTONIA, N. C. 
CONSULTING AND DEVELOPING ENGINEERS PHONE 330 
11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
-Needl 
Re-Needters 
SPECIALIZING IN All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
OPERATING METHODS, WORKING CONDITIONS. for Cotton Combing 
MAINTENANCE, WASTE CONTROL, 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 

















GENERAL COAL COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S. C. BUFFALO 


""A COAL TO FIT EVERY PURPOSE” 

















LELEAAL LALLA LLL LAL 


PELL LAARE LLL LLL tere setts i! TL ; TLL LLL ' sei LP ERAEAL: pieeer eraecet | tiie RLERDALELLLL reeeeel petaueer ih itt THUETTLRTEREIET litt it PETTECTECRCGLEORE TOTTI GEE reieeerel 
; ' it ; seeuie Lh Th ; ; i" iL } pete 
A ay D : Morton Salt C Chi iil 
i = orton Sa o. icago, Ill. 
- re ” es ie 
Sea 
= a 


at : 


DEVICES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
TO MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


WE BUY OUTRIGHT OR ON ROYALTY BASIS 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co. wonuaes a tne em 


© 224 W. Main St. Gastonia,N.C.  - © USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS « 
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Meet Today's Needs With Our 


Four-Roller 
Drafting System 


Installed on Your Present Frames 





For Drafting 3” to 3” Rayon 
and Acetate Staple Fibers 


FOUR rollers have PROVED to be far superior 
to THREE rollers for drafting rayon and 
acetate fibers and our system soon pays for 
itself in better running work and increased 
production. Same principle is also adaptable 
(o Speeder Frames. 


Let us quote the cost of revamping 
your present equipment. 


GOSSETT 
Machine Works 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA: 





Nt Weight of the Evidine 





' nO waTe® 
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| BARREL OF G2oGanz /Zpcacet 3 BARRELS OF ORDINARY SIZING 





For many years, leading cotton mills 
have found it wise and profitable to 
standardize their warp sizing operations 
with 


GieG REG.u.S.PAT.OFF 


THE ORIGINAL 100° ACTIVE WARP DRESSING 





Caro-Gant assures consistently high efficiency 
in the weave shed and provides the following 
important advantages: 


® Caro-Gant is highly concentrated—one barrel 
goes as far as three barrels of ordinary sizing. 


® Caro-Gant is perfectly balanced and works sat- 
isfactorily on any kind of weave—from coarse 
to very fine. 


® Caro-Gant contains no mineral oils, unsaponifi- 
able waxes or other hard-to-remove ingredients. 


@® Caro-Gant helps produce a smoother, stronger 
and more elastic warp. 


@ Caro-Gant minimizes loom stoppage and shed- 
ding, prolongs life of slasher blankets. 


e Let our demonstrator prove, in 
YOUR plant, the benefits result- 
ing from the use of CARO-GANT. 
He doesn’t merely bring a con- 
tainer of CARO-GANT~—he studies 
your mill conditions and famil- 
jarizes himself with your indi- 
vidual slashing cnd weaving 
problems. An inquiry entails no 
obligations. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURING 
1440 BROADWAY e 













ee Jee 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(1) Follower roll which operates 
REEVES Hydraulic Control to slow 
down beam as diameter builds up. 
(2) Connection to Hydraulic Con- 
trol. (3) REEVES piston type Hy- 


HIGH CONSTANT YARDAGE 





draulic Control. (4) REEVES hori- 


zontal open design Transmission. 

















Before a REEVES Transmission with Auto- 
matic Control was installed on this beamer in a 
large Southern mill, the average yarn speed in high 
gear was about 40 yards a minute and in low gear, 
about 30 yards a minute. 


Now, with the REEVES drive and Hydraulic Con- 
trol, the yarn speed is adjustable from 60 yards to 
80 yards a minute. Whatever speed it is set, con- 
stant yardage is always maintained and production 
















is practically doubled. 


Perhaps you have a processing problem—made 
extremely acute by defense demands—that REEVES 
Variable Speed Control will solve immediately 
and inexpensively. Write today for free copy of 
124-page Catalog-Manual G-397, which describes 
and illustrates REEVES units and their wide use in 
textile manufacturing and finishing. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


VISIT US AT SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
---Booths Nos. 240-24] 


pote REEVES | 


SPEED CONTROL 


























MIAMI’S fares 
Bayfront Holel 


O a greater degree than any other, 
a Columbus provides the smart so- 
phistication of atmosphere, the carefree 
gaiety of mood, the quiet luxury of ap- 
pointments, the skilled attention to your 
creature comforts—the things that are in- 
separably linked with all that ‘Miami’ 
stands for. 


The impressive 17-story building faces 
Miami's famous tropic Bayfront Park, with 
Biscayne Bay and the ocean beyond. Its 
location is conveniently adjacent to the 


shopping and theatre district. 


No modern convenience is lacking— 
private baths and showers, steam heat for 
rarely cool days, soft water plant. 


Featuring two floors of spacious public 
rooms are the new Bahama Room, Miami's 
newest and smartest dining place, and the 
spectacular new Cocktail Lounge. 


All routine services plus many seldom 
found in any hotel are provided at the 
Columbus. 


New illustrated booklet gives full details. 








= LULUMBUS = 


MIAMI: FLORIDA 


— —__- 
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FOCOECOOELIOCD RORTDELTOGeRCE TEN 


See these latest developments at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


SPACE 238 AND 239 | 


TRAIL LLL 














DUPLEX SEWING AND WINDING MACHINE 
(Shown in Cut) 

A new, heavy, high-production machine for making up 
and supplying automatic Shear with large rolls of rayon 
: —up to 38" diameter. This machine is very satisfac 
tory where continual operation of Shear is desired and 
a Scray is impractical because of the danger of wrinkles 
Rolls of cloth are placed either in a cradle (see picture) 
or in sockets or on forks, as preferred. While a roll of 
cloth is being built up on either winding roll, the large 
roll previously made on the other winding rol! is being 
fed into the automatic Shear 


AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


For high speed, efficient shearing of cotton, rayon, 
spun rayon, and silk fabrics. 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL FOR INSPECTORS 


Especially for use on wide goods, although we exhibit 
a narrow machine for more convenient demonstration 
The operator controls the movement of the goods 


through the Inspector by merely interrupting a beam of 
light. 


FLOAT THREAD SHEAR REVOLVER 


With new type spirals to give better shearing, longer 
life, reduced maintenance costs. 


STEEL BLADED BEATER 


For use in Curtis & Marble Brushing Machines, with 
improved blades for better cleaning 


x 


ee Gee ga CURTIS & MARBLE 
py 180 MADISON AVENUE MACHINE COMPANY 




















SOUTHERN OFFICE: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, 8 C | 


TAILLE 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hos- 
pitality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
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DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., President and General Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets 








y on of Outage || Av Address of Disincon 
" New lorks Topular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT S™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From ¢ 
1400 ROOMS each with 3 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants #4 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition 


MARIA KRAMER 


PRESIDENT 


John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











i Aadiheiaiad Cemuiied Address of Distinction 


is an asset to you at all times. In Atlanta 
the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 
respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 
dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, yet easily accessible to all parts of the 
city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 


The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 
—each with bath There is ample 
parking space and excellent garage 
facilities . Popular prices prevail 
in dining room and coffee shop. 


i Sa Be 







ATLANTA! + 
BILTMORE 
HOTEL 


2/8 
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IT’S NOT JUST SPACE 221 AT SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


A MATTER OF TESTING | BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 





Unless your testing pro- 
gram is tailor-made to fit 





Southern. Representative 





your specific needs, it is = ACH TREL JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, _: i. 
Meee ne aimed |. WELL BUILT MACHINES OF MODERN DESIGN 
at the proper objectives, —_______— Open Sener 


but the equipment, tech- 
nique and standards must 
contribute to your busi- 
ness success. 


In the field of textile 
testing equipment, the 
problem has been solved 
for you. With the aid of 
the A.A.T.C.C. and other 
great standardizing agen- 


Mangles 

Traverse Plaiters 
Brushing Machines 
Expanders, all types 
Color Strainers 
Batchers 

Spiral Rollers 


Inspecting Machines 


























cies, Atlas pioneered in- i Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Scutcher-shatts Singers for Cottons, 
struments designed to ss © eee Sree Worsteds, etc. 
make accelerated tests for - = Crabbing Machines 





light fastness and launder- 











ability—devices that have 3 Vacuum Extractors 

become in twenty years Cloth Openers 

the standard of the world. - 3 Folders 

The Launder-Ometer and : = Power Perches 
Fade- rn are the only time proven, universally = = Rollers. All Kinds 


accepted equipment in this field. 


Tacking Machines 
Sewing Machines— 





Catalog describing our greatest Fade-Ometer, mode] 
FDA-R, illustrated above, now available on request. 

















| 3 ——— 
Room, 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 1) Railway Types, | 
387 W. SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO Beat Sonnet OF Frapicals." “Both ‘Sides singed in ‘one-run, adlust 








TEPUEORORDODORLODOOROCEONE PEOCETOEN EDERAL ORE ! i" rent nee ! Cerderivecer eeeereny ’ . e ‘ : 7. ¥ . & fi : 
j iia | or i . ' 
Z f jee Ld iF YR » & i” : 
QUALITY IN SIZING: | =e 
: i pa 2 [SMe i OE rms we 
+ | : a : 


depends upon the kind and 
purity of the size you use. 





TEL ELL 


* 





TAKING THE FASS 
SIZES out OF FRESPASS 
are a laboratory product, made by 


formulae, worked out for specific : The one sure method of fully protecting indus- 


uses, on particular types of yarn. : trial property is to surround it with a Stewarl 
ALL BEAM Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 


Consult us about the size formula Fence and Entrance Gate, the heaviest and 
best suited to your sizing needs. : strongest manufactured. Don’t take chances— 
= keep outsiders out—get Stewart protection NOW! 

Complete catalogue and address of Stewart 

representative in your vicinity sent cn request. 


KA L M A N UJ FA CTU x N G C 0. “Fence Builders to America Since 1886“ 


Manufacturing Chemists | THE STEWART 
1410 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. !ron Works Co., Inc. 


824 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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An Up-to-Date : 
PRINTING PLANT... i 


) 


EK 


ow eww ew eoewes 
eee we em em ee oe 














equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, : = 
thru this publication, a trial order on yl 
your printing needs. ? . 














7 : : For 1 or Pleasure 
We have built a reputation that is Bus ness OT 


known over the entire South by our spe- | IN NEW YORK 


cial attention to the minutest detail. Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 


We are more than ready to answer any — of ee eg wd 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 


question that relates to your printing distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
problems. luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 


Write us and let us quote you : have made it internationally famous. 
on anything from a postal card SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 
to a fully bound book. The 


The Af Shem Oo) OE 


Delton ; ; Georgia PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


aaaiaciaiaaiiiad * ee ee 4 


CLASSIFIED ADS | 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 




















DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, ges in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 


or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to ' ni 

page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch Per Inch ment ,for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
=. accepted at display rate only. 

50 4 00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 

100 .00 Ga., count as eight words. 











EATON AND BROWN POSITION WANTED WANTED AT ONCE 


Patent Attorn 
~~" as Superintendent or Manager of large or Loom fixer for new Crompton & Knowles dobby 


1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. small cotton mill desired by thoroughly terry towel looms. Must be thoroughly experi- 
: enced. Will be promoted later to overseer if 


514 Munsey Bl i .c. experienced man of mature years who also 
p em cee sani ah . 4 a thorough haswtedes of cost ac- capable. 4 — full — = — experi- 
ence, an Salary required. Aan aiso use some 
aul B. Eaton, Former member count. Address Box No. 529 care of C & K terry weavers. Address Box 528, care 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 



































Southern Agency Available OVERSEER CARDER AND SPINNING Velveteens and Corduroys 


Well established textile machinery sales agency Eighteen years’ experience as overseer of card- Superintendent of Converting—Would ac- 
open for an additional sales account. Twenty ing and spinning available for handling either cept similar position or consider acting as 
years’ experience and acquainted with teztile or both. Can take either second or third shift. consultant. Conversant with all operations 
mills throughout entire South. Southern men. 42 years of age. Strictly sober. Best of refer- f loth th hed d 

Experienced in sales of various textile machin- ences. Have experience on both white and colors rom grey cloth to Snished procuct. Shor. 
ery lines. Full information and references to in- and rayon mixes on high-class goods. Address oughly familiar with requirements of 
terested parties. Strict! confidential. Address Boz 521, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta. trade. Address Box 520, care COTTON, 


Box 526, care COTTON, t Bldg, Atlanta, Ge. Georgia. Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOPS 
INCLUDED IN 
THREE 1940 MODERNIZATIONS 


AVONDALE 
BIBB 


DWIGHT 
Se 


Since last Textile Show:— 
200 Mills have installed K-A 
and of these 
110 have extended K-A Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND WARP 
STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 











Southern Representative: 


WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 
P. O. Box 2063 Atlanta, Georgia 





PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Asaeseeiel pate eeeeeiceeccececearice rrecite PeRRCTTERGTTICTE CCRT 








AVAILABLE 
IN BLEACHED 
OR 
UNBLEACHED 


Fine tissues that meet the require- 
ments of industrial plants, offices 
and institutions as to price and 
quality. Made by craftsmen with 
60 years paper-making experience. 
Leading Paper Merchants sell 
VICTORIA tissues. 


The Victoria Paper Mills Company 


'2@)01, 18) 40 met-1-10) FULTON. N. Y. 








a 





Let Your 


Get YOUR REBATE 
in TIME and MONEY 


Patented 9-in-1 Pay Envelopes 


1. A permanent Social Security record 
for the employer. 


2. A permanent Wage-Hour record for 
the Employer. 


3. A signed receipt from the employee 
covering wages paid, hours worked, 
etc., for employer’s permanent file. 


4. A statement of wages, hours, and de- 
ductions for the employee as required 


by law. 
5. A strong payroll envelope. 


Samples and prices promptly furnished on request 














ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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8 
*RVIOR AND QuaLs? 


(Samples on Request} 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 


Southern Representative 
MR. JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
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ADVERTISER’S I > 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintend- 
ent will find ‘“‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an 

- instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written 
articles for ‘‘Cotton,” clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, 

= tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the 
winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, 
roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that the 
student or practical man will profit by his explanations. - 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 81% x 11 of a series of =: 
articles which were previously published in “Cotton,” 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 
charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 

frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
- and vocational schools. Price per copy $1.00 (or it 
= may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 
tion to “Cotton” for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign 
$5.50). 





Burkart-Schier chemists and technical service men are con-- 
stantly working with every branch of the textile industry, 


developing dyeing and finishing agents which economically 7 
process goods that have sales appeal. We solicit your inquiries. : C O T T O N 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS °° FINISHES TL iseayueeeenacacvenaarnaenaneanen 
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Established ME RROW Incorporated 


1838 ate v6 pat oF em 1894 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum : 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


On Display at the 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION, 
March 31st-April Sth, 


BOOTHS 227 and 228 
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STYLE 28 


seeatell 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


, TRUCKS | 


CEORAROGAGERLLAAAAORERATACEACLARGRUAET LORE 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
= mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
= Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— EO 
Write for details and let us demonstrate these 3 Ww T L ANE & BROS INC Wirs 
hi * * ‘. 3 Fee 4 es : © 


machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Starting Its Second Century aa 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


For the well-equipped mill. 


RERAAL. 


= EE. W. HOLLISTER, P. 9. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. O Box 895 
: SPARTANBURG, S. C. TLANTA, GEORGIA 
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LOGEMANN BALING PRESSES 





All Sizes and Types for All Purposes 
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_ YARN BALERS 
| SPECIAL FEA- 
| TURES: (1) Easy to 
| load: Individual doors 
facilitate piling of 
skeins; after lower 
doors are closed, top 
door in front permits 
complete filling of box. 
(2) Greater pressure: 
The toggle-type baler 
develops more power 
than other mechanical 
presses, therefore pro 
duces higher bale densi- 
ty. (3) Speed: Press 
completes its stroke in 
— less than 35 seconds, 
without complex gear shifts, belt shifts or motor switch 
ing. (4) Convenient to burlap: Doors open all around, 
burlap can be completely sewed on the bale while under 
compression. 

BALE SIZE: For yarn baling, Model 26-MS, making 
bales 36” x 24” x 24”, is gen- 











L 








OPEN BALERS 


| 
RIGID CONSTRUC- | 
TION: Heavy angle-iron | 
side frames and I-beam | 
stress members insure far 
greater rigidity than the 
rod-type corner posts. 
Drive frame has no swing- 
ing members, eliminating 
complicated belt or elec- 
trical connections. Designed 
with liberal factor of safe- | 
ty—much higher pressure | 
ratings would be permis- | 
sible. | 

TOGGLE OR HY- | 
DRAULIC: Both types | . 
built in wide range of 
platen dimensions and clearances to suit requirements. 
Toggle-lever type either belt or motor-drive. Hydraulic 
units complete, including pumps, to give any speed and 
pressure desired. 

PORTABLE TRUCKS: Either type can be built with 

















erally accepted as standard, 


tracks for portable trucks on 
which material can be stacked. 





but variations in bale dimen- 
sions are obtainable where | 
such appear desirable. | 





POWER BOX BALERS 


SIZES — TYPES: Built in 
many box dimensions, one- 
floor or through floor type. 
upstroke or downstroke. Can 
be built with movable boxes, 
rolling on tracks, utilizing 








drawn into press for baling 
< . Ses < —— 
| HAND BALERS -and finished bale transported 
Substantially - built to storage or shipping plat- 

and correctly-designed, form. 


these presses are ob- 
tainable in many sizes 
and several types. 
They are powerful. 


making tight, square HYDRAULIC BALERS 
c . < SS - 
ae perry lt Outstanding advantages are 
enced operator can simplicity, extremely low 
te,’ ante diets maintenance co st , freedom 
‘ from usual operating troubles, 
safety. and controlled pressure. 











several boxes with one master 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 








press. 
SPEEDY & POWERFUL: Without special mechanisms 
or shifting device, and at uniform motor speed, compres- 
sion platen moves 
at high speed 
through the first 
part of its stroke, 
gradually slowing 
down as extreme 
pressure is ap- 
plied. On return 
stroke, action is 
reversed. High 
bale production 
easily obtainable. 
Utilizing leverage 
in place of direct 
pull, toggle presses 
make tighter 
bales, with less 
horsepower, than 
any other me- 
chanical baler. 
Upkeep and main- 
tenance are far 
| lower, due to the 
few moving parts. 


—_———__ 














Skilled help or special train- 
ing not needed to operate these presses with complete 
safety. No other type 
produces equal bale 
density. Yet mainte 
nance is far less. Ram, 
platens and doors only 
moving parts. Pres- 
sures can be accurate- 
ly controlled. Doors 
release and expose 
three sides of bale for 
convenient wiring and 
burlapping. 

ALL SIZES: Bale di- 
mensions and weights 
to meet varying re- 
quirements for differ- 
ent materials can be 
obtained. Either up or 
down stroke to suit. 
With pump of proper 
size and deep press 
box, extremely high 
bale outputs are read- 
ily attained. 
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LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3102 W. Burleigh Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. B. Barton, Jr. Equitable Equip W.A.KennedyCo. E£. A. Lallomand G. 
223 Morigage Co.. ine. P. 0. Box 3055 119 Second Ave., 707 
Guarantee Bidg. 410 Camp St. D-Iworth Sta. 


R. Douglas C. G. Forshey John Klinck Bert L. Sylar H. G. Mouat 
Columbian 909 M & M 154 Forest 2501 Chamberlain 905 Martin 


Mutual Tower 


North Bidg. ve. Ave. Bidg. 
Atianta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. C. Nashville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Tex. Augusta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 






































2-3 PICK COUNTERS and the NEW CUT METERS 
make a strong background for this year’s Veeder-Root 
exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition. And in hun- 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., 


HARTFORD, 


dreds of weave rooms, these same Veeder-Root Counters 


make a strong background of economy and efficiency in 


loom operation. 


For the 2-3 Pick Counter is the finest made... the only 


complete installation . . . soundly designed to outwit ob- 
solescence without any gadgets or makeshifts. And the 
Veeder-Root Cut Meter reduces short lengths. . 


mills to sell goods in guaranteed lengths without cut 


. enables 


marks ... automatically acts to stop the loom when the 


predetermined length has been woven. 


Make a note, now, to drop into Booth 107 on the ftrst 
floor of Exposition Hall. You can count on a friendly 


welcome from the whole Veeder-Root organization! 


CONN., & GREENVILLE 
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EVERY WOMAN KNOW? 


VELV-0-RAY 


The All Purpose Finishing Oil 


Bevery woman knows that her fingers are an important 
buying guide. She carefully fingers every fabric she buys. 
She learns to judge fabrics by their “feel”. That's why your 


fabric’s touch-appeal is a matter of sales and profit. 


assures 


Velv-O-Ray fabrics 
Carefully manufactured for 9 years under constant labora- 


tory control, Velv-O-Ray is known for dependability and 


you of with touch-appeal. 
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economy. This famous all-purpose oil softens all types of 
synthetic fabrics. Uniform penetrating power makes it ideal 
for cotton, silk and mixtures. Velv-O-Ray assures you of the 


body, drape, and soft, silky texture that makes added sales. 


VELV-O-RAY LOWERS COSTS. Velv-O-Ray lowers 
finishing costs. Its high uniformity and pure non-mineral 
content mean savings. Velv-O-Ray has no deteriorating 
effect on the blankets of Palmer and Sanforizing machines. 
It eliminates rancidity, stickiness and objectionable odor. 
It gives fabrics protection against aging defects. If you're 
not familiar with this famous all-purpose oil, let us prove 
its merits. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAG i T.O-N 


Hiatt, Mew. Se ee ty 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE’, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





